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PREFACE. 

The selection of the Life of William Cowper, for the 
opening of the present series, has been suggested, not 
merely by the popularity of the subject, but also by the 
fact that such a volume was obviously required. The 
existing Memoirs of the poet are bulky and expensive- 
The smaller work of Mr. Taylor has been long out of 
print, and its republication was hardly to be desired ; 
since, having been written before the appearance of 
Dr. Southey's Memoir, it is necessarily imperfect, and 
open to correction in many particulars. Hence the 
most natural course seemed to be to prepare a new 
work, rather than to reproduce any of the old ones. 

It has been stated in the Prospectus of the present 
Series, that it is intended in general to give the most 
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original and authentic memoir that in each case is 
found lo exist. In commencing, therefore, in the 
present instance, >vith a new compilation, it is ob- 
viously expedient to point out the necessity which 
has existed for thus departing from what is intended 
to be the general rule. 

In the present case, the Private Memoir, written 
by Cowper himself, of the first thirty-four years of his 
life, is the only document which can be called authentic ; 
and which has some sort of completeness. It is given 
entire in the Appendix to the present volume. But 
this narrative includes only the first and most barren 
portion of the poet s life. 

The other biographies of Cowper which exist could 
neither be copied uor abridged. The two principal 
writers, Hayley and Southey, were each wholly unfit 
for the task, from their want of appreciation of the 
poet's views and feelings. We do not usually look 
to an ardent Churchman as the fittest person to de- 
lineate the character of an eminent Dissenter. A 
Jesuit, however able, would not be the right per- 
son to frame a memoir . of an eminent Jansenist, 
nor a Scotch Presbyterian to give the history of Arch- 
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bishop Laud. Yet the history of Cowper's Kfe has 
been twice accepted at the hands of men who plainly 
stated that they felt no sympathy with his religious 
views. The consequence was inevitable. Neither of 
these Memoirs does justice to its subjeot. 

On the other hand, Mr. Grimshawe's version of 
Hayley's Life is little more than a mere thread, 
stringing together the poet's letters ; and Mr. Taylor's 
volume is wanting in much valuable information, 
which had not become public at the time when he 
wrote. 

The reader will, therefore, hardly blame the Editor 
for preferring to give a new compilation, rather than 
reproduce any of the attempts to which reference has 
just been made. 

It is hoped that the present attempt will be found 
sufficiently full, and generally fidr. The compiler, 
while he admits a general sympathy with Oowper's 
religious views, has had no other purpose or desire 
than simply to speak the truth. He is aware that 
this one narrative presents difficulties which will hardly 
occur in any other case. That he has entirely over- 
come them is more than he can venture to hope. 
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Still, he trusts, that the innate interest attaching to 
the sabject, and the full light which has been thrown 
upon it by recent researches, will suffice to render the 
narrative a popular one; and, he would fain hope, 
that, a Divine blessing accompanying it, it may be- 
come, in some respects, an useful one also. 

Lonitm, Dec, 23, 1854. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPEE. 



CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 
A.D. 1781-1748. 

TThe case of Cowper has generally been regarded as one 
full of difficulty to the thoughtful mind. Yet it may be 
fairly questioned, whether there are any other difficulties 
in the case than those which we create by our own hasty 
and ill-grounded conclusions. The mere fact of his long- 
continued mental suiffering offers no harder problem for 
our solution than the bodily agonies of some Christians, or 
the helpless poverty of many others. Our Lord forewarned 
his disciples, " In the world ye shall have^tribulation ;" 
and his most eminent Apostle told us, that " Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son^wliom 
he receiveth." Cowper himself may have spoken too un- 
reservedly when he said,— 

" The path of sorrow, and iliat path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown :** 

But scarcely does he go beyond the language of St. Paul : 
" K ye are without chastisement, whereof all [the children] 
are partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons.^* 

The supposed difficulties of the case, however, chiefly 
originate in an idea that Cowper was driven into melan- 
choly by his religion. This is a conclusion which those 
who dislike evangelical truth are ever ready te adopt 5 and 

B 
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they have not always been met, as they ought to have been, 
by a prompt denial and refutation. 

Cowper's mind was of a very pecuHar construction. 
Singularly refined and sensitive, and in some respects of a 
high order of excellence, we observe in it another instance 
of the near neighbourhood, in human beings, of strength 
and weakness, — of beauty and decay. As it has been re- 
marked, that the sublime and the ridiculous lie close to- 
gether ; as the greatest loveliness is often seen in one 
destined to an early grave ; so the very refinement of Cow- 
per's mind resembled that of an instrument, which a breath 
or a touch might, in a momeot, put out of tune. 

But all this was a part of his bodily organisation : it 
depended on the construction of certain portions of the 
brain and nervous system. Now, who ever thinks of 
making rehgion answerable for other bodily ailments or 
misfortimes ? for weaknesses of the lungs, or of the eyea^ ov 
of the hmbs 1 And when it is clear that Cowper's many 
years of melancholy arose from nervous disorders, why 
should we irrationally cast the blame on his religious 
views ? 

But is not the connexion evident^ between his "gloomy 
notions of religion '* and his attacks of nervous depression ? 
Unquestionably not. Three several instances of nervous 
disorder and of mental delusion are described by him, as 
occurring in the first portion of his hfe, be/ore he embraced 
those views of religion with which his name afterwards be- 
came inseparably connected. At school, in the Temple^ 
and on his appointment to office— in his eleventh, and 
twenty-first, and thirty-first year, he suffered from attacks 
of this kind : thus proving, beyond all doubt, that his 
reception of evangelical truth, which dates from his 
thirty-third year, had no share in causing those dis- 
orders of the mind which occurred both before and ajfiter 
liis conversion. 

We will not, however, anticipate the history which we 

are about to write. We merely desire, at the outset, to 

avow our rejection of the hypothesis advanced by some 

^^ters, that the mental disorders of the poet were either 

c^i^^^or gi^tjy aggravated, by religjLoiu Whoever shall 
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follow US, ^vith a candid mindj tlirough the narrative we 
are now commencing, will find how destitute of all real 
foimdation is this very common supposition. 

WilHam Cowper, " the most popular poet," says Southey, 
" of his generation, and the best of Enghsh letter-writers," 
was born on the 16th of November, 1731 (o.B.), in the 
rectory of Great Berkhampstead. His parentage was 
elevated, if not illustrious. In the sixth year of Edward 
IV., John Cowper, of Strode, in the parish of Shngfield, 
Sussex, married the daughter and heiress of John Stan- 
bridge of the same parish. Their descendant. Sir W. Cow- 
per, baronet (a.d. 1631), erected a monument to Hooker, 
more than thirty years after his death, in the church of 
Bishopsbourne. His grandson, also Sir William, was 
father of the first Earl Cowper, and of Spencer Cowper, a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Dr. John Cowper, 
chaplain to George 11., and rector of Great Berkhamp- 
stead, was the judge's second son. His third was Ashley 
Cowper, who, for sixty years, was clerk to the House of 
Lords. 

Dr. Cowper married Anne, the daughter of Roger Donn6| 
Esq., of Ludham Hall, in Norfolk. She died in 1737, at the 
age of thirty-four, leaving, of several children, only two sons 
surviving. William, the eldest, was at that time about six 
years old ; of John, the younger, she died in child-bed* 
Few of our readers can be ignorant of the poet's affecting 
reference to this, his first sorrow : — 

" My mother ! when I leam'd that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, — 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gayest me, though unseen, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bhss. 
I heard the bell toU'd on thy burial-day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu." 
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if not the happiest, assuredly the one least marked by any 
suffering or adversity. The surviving parent having, pro- 
bably, no female relative to fill a mother's place, took the 
common, but generally mistaken course, and sent his child 
to a large boarding-school. Seldom would the error be so 
calamitous as on this occasion. The child was 'delicate 
to no common degree," and exhibited, even then, a con- 
stitutional tendency to melancholy and despair. He was 
consigned to the care of Dr. Pitman, the master of a laige 
academy in the town of ^larketstrete, in Hertfordshire. 

" Here," he tells us, in his own brief memoir, " I had 
hardships of various kinds to conflict with, which I felt 
more sensibly in proportion to the tenderness with which 
I had been treated at home. But my chief afiUction con- 
sisted in being singled out from all the other boys, by a lad 
of about fifteen years of age, as a proper object upon whom 
he might let loose the cruelty of his temper. I choose to 
conceal a particular recital of the many acts of barbarity 
with which he made it his business continually to per- 
secute me. It will be sufficient to say, that his savage 
treatment of me impressed such a dread of his figure upon 
my mind, that I well remember being afraid to lift my 
eyes upon him higher than his knees ; and that I knew 
him better by his shoe-buckles than by any other part of 
his dress. May the Lord pardon him, and may we meet 
in glory ! 

" One day as I was sitting alone upon a bench in the 
school-room, melancholy, and almost ready to weep at the 
recollection of what I had already suffered, and expecting 
at the same time my tormentor every moment, the words 
of the Psalmist came into my mind, * I will not fear what 
flesh can do unto me ! ' I applied them to my own case, 
with a degree of trust and confidence in Qod that would 
have been no disgrace to a much more experienced Christian. 
I instantly perceived in myself a briskness of spirits and a 
cheerfulness I had never before experienced, and took se- 
veral paces up and down the room with joyful alacrity, • • 
his gift in whom I trusted. But alas ! it was the first and 
last instance of this kind between infancy and manhood. 
Xhe cruelty of this boy, which he had long practised in 
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80 secret a manner that no creature suspected it, was at 
length discovered ; he was expelled the school, and I was 
taken from it." 

The two points here which most claim our attention 
are, his extreme timidity, and his early liability to impulses. 
Both these features in his character will meet us repeat- 
edly in his after-history, and they explain many circum- 
stances in his life. 

Being removed from Dr. Pitman's, it was found that his 
eye-sight was seriously affected, and he was placed under 
the care of an eminent oculist, in whose house he appears 
to have spent two years. At the end of that time he was 
sufficiently recovered to enter Westminster School, then 
imder the care of Dr. Nicholls. Here he remained about 
eight years, — years represented by some of his biographers 
as spent in suffering, but which Southey regards as " pro- 
bably the happiest in his life.'* His after-eminence proves 
that his time during these eight years was not ill-spent. 
He alludes to it in his TaMe Talk, in the following lines : 

" At Westminster, where little poets strive 
To set a distich upon six and five, 
AYhere Discipline helps opening buds of sense, 
And makes his pupils proud with silver pence, 
I was a poet too." 

And in one of his letters he says,— 

" He who cannot look forward with comfort, must find 
what comfort he can in looking backward. Upon this 
principle I the other day sent my imagination upon a trip 
thirty years behind me. She, very obedient, and very 
swift of foot, presently performed her journey, and at last 
set me down in the sixth form at Westminster. I fancied 
myself once more a schoolboy ; a period of life in which, if 
I had never tasted true happiness, I was at least equally 
unacquainted with its contrary. No manufacturer of 
waking dreams ever succeeded better in his employment 
than I do ; I can weave such a piece of tapestry in a few 
minutes as not only has all the charms of reality, but is 
embellished also with a variety of beauties, which, though 
tho^ never existed, are n^orc captivating than any that ever 
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never die. This notion was, however, very short-lived ; 
for I was soon after struck with a lowness of spirits un- 
common at my age, and frequently had intimations of a 
consumptive habit. This messenger from the Lord did 
his errand, and perfectly convinced me that I was mortal." 

In this great school Cowper naturally formed friend- 
ships and connexions, more or less transitory, with many 
men destined to act brilliant parts in* the drama of life. 
Hastings, Cumberland, Impey, Bonnell Thornton, Colman, 
and Lloyd, were among his intimates. Joseph Hill re- 
mained his attached friend through life. Sir JEUchard 
Sutton was his fellow-student in a more than ordinary 
association ; but his most beloved associate was young 
Eussell, afterwards Sir William. Thus passed the yeara 
away until he had reached the age of eighteen, when h^ 
returned to Berkhampstead, and remained in the paternal 
home for about three quarters of a year. 
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BARLY MANHOOD. 
A.D. 174^— 1T«. 

We now enter upon the next rtage of ^o^r's bis^^ 
that which is really the saddest portion of Uie ^^^ -^^ 
fourteen years spent by him in the metropolis a^©^ 
Bchool. This period is generaUy given by bis biograpbe^ 
with the greatest vagueness ; events are narrated without 
the sUghtest regard to their chronology, and "^® .«fr*.]^ 
that the reader obtains only a confused idea of wus, tno 
most eventful portion of his history. ^ ^t • *. 

The narrative of these fourteen years divides itself into 
two portions ; the year 1757 being, as we shall find, the 
crisis of this part of his existence. 

" At the ago of eighteen," ho tells us in bis own narra- 
tive, "being tolerably well furnished with grammatical 
knowledge, but as ignorant of all kinds of religion as the 
satchel at my back, I was taken from Westminster ; and 
having spent about nine months at home, was sent to ac- 
quire the practice of the law with an attorney. There I 
might have lived and died, without seeing or hearing any- 
thing that might remind me of one single Christian duty, 
had it not been that I was at liberty to spend my leisure 
hours (which were well-nigh all my time) at my aunt's, in 
Southampton Kow. By this means I had the opportunity 
^T^wTn^^T ' ""^5 '\^""^' ^^^^^ I went with the 
SeTer wtSn ^' "^^^' ^^^^^^^^> ^ ^ould other- 

i^^'Zo'^^^^:iiT^^ ^ ^^^--^-^ -* 

from Canterbury ^schiol Sd '?h?' i ^ a young man 
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duced by Cowper at his uncle's house. Writing to Lady 
Hesketh, many years after, he says : — 

" I did actually live three years with Mr. Chapman, a 
solicitor — ^that is to say, I slept three years in his house ; 
but I lived — ^that is to say, I si)ent my days, in Southamp- 
ton Row, as you very well remember. There was I and 
the future Lord Chancellor constantly employed, from 
morning to night, in giggling and making giggle, instead of 
studying the law. Oh, fie, cousin ! how could you do so V 

Mr. Ashley Cowper, his father's brother, then resided 
in what was, in that day, a fashionable part of the town, 
near to the Duke of Bedford's, the French ambassador's, 
and the abodes of many other persons of rank. His house 
was the ninth from the passage which leads into Queen 
Square, and was, at that time, nearly the last in the new 
buildings, which looked out on the gardens of the duke's 
abode. It is at present No. 30 in Southampton Row. 
Offering thus a most agreeable place of resort, and rei!-* 
dered still more attractive by the presence of two young 
cousins of the gentler sex, it is no wonder that a youth 
like William Cowper, left to his own choice, should con- 
stantly prefer this pleasant drawing-room to the tedious 
occupations of an attorney's office. We need add no 
stronger condemnation of his conduct than that which 
he affixed to it himself, in a letter written to a youthful 
friend more than thirty years afterwards.* Therein he 
says: — 

" You do well, my dear sir, to improve your opportu- 
nity ; to speak in the rural phrase, this is your sowing- 
time, and the sheaves you look for can never be yours, 
unless you make that use of it. The colour of our whole 
life is generally such as the three or four first years in 
which we are our own masters make it. Then it is that 
we may be said to shape our own destiny, and to treasure 
up for ourselves a series of future successes or disappoint- 
ments. Had I employed my time as wisely as you, in a 
situation very similar to yours, I had never been a poet, 
perhaps ; but I might by this time have acquired a cha- 
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racier of more imporUnoe in society ; and a situation in ' 
which my friends would have been better pleased to see 
mc. But three years mis-spent in an attorney's office were, 
ahnost of course, followed by several more equally misr 
spent in the Temple ; and the consequence has been, as 
the Italian epitaph says, * Sto qui I ' (Here I am !} The only 
use I can make of myself now — at least the best — is to 
serve in terrorem to others, when occasion may happen to 
offer, that they may escape (as far as my admonitions can 
have any weight with them) my folly and my fiate.** 

But wc must not overlook a fact, which, though it coA' 
stitutes no excuse, does considerably account for his de- 
viation from the path of prudence and duty. Hia relative's 
house in Southajnpton Row was the abode, as we have 
said, of his two female cousins. When ho first became a 
visitor there, his uncle apparently thought little of what 
soon became a probable result ; for the eldest of the two^ 
EUirriet, who afterwards became . Lady Hesketh, was but 
fifteen, and the second, only thirteen or fourteen. A third, 
Elizabeth, who, in 1759, married Sir Archer Croft, an Irish 
baronet, was probably, when Cowper was a visitor at the 
house, merely a girl at school ; and her name rarely occurs 
in his history. But the three years mostly spent in his 
uncle's drawing-room, which had gradually carried their 
cousin to manhood, had made Harriet^ the eldest, «a 
brilliant beauty, who attracted aU eyes," while Theodora. 
the second, became " an accomplished woman,— her person 
ele^nt, and her understanding more than ordinarily good - 

SrHo tclW ^^ "^"^^^^ ^^ *^« ^'^^^ Temple. 

who have felt the sJS^'J'^^v!'^ 'P^^'i ^.'^^''^ ^^* *^^ 
Day and night I w^^ can have the least conception of. 

and rising up in dofm • ^^^' ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ horrorj 

tlioso studies to which t'^tI a^ Presently lost all relish for 

the claflsicfl had no Ion ^^^ora been closely attached ; 

of something more saluT ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^r me : I had need 

no one to direct mo ^v, ^^ ^^^^^ amusement, .but I had 

*' At length I met w?.^^ ^"^^ ^^- 
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and uncoutli as they were, I yet found in them a strain of 
piety which I could not but admire. This was the only 
author I had any dehght in reading. I pored over him all 
day long ; and though I found not here> what I might have 
found, a cure for my malady, yet it never seemed so much 
alleviated as while I was reading him. At length I was 
advised by a very near and dear relative to lay him aside ; 
for he thought such an author more likely to nourish my 
disorder than to remove it." 

There can be no doubt that we here meet with another 
instance of those sudden gushes of melancholy, to which 
he was liable all his life through. But we must also ob- 
serve, that it was just at this period that he began to be 
aware of his own deep attachment to the younger of his 
two cousins, and of her return of that feeling. It is in 
1752 that we first meet with verses addressed to Theodora, 
in which he avows his passionate admiration, and attributes 
to her influence certain improvements which had taken 
place in his manners and demeanour. Smaller poems of 
this kind are repeated in the little volume of his Early 
Pieces, until, in 1765, anxious doubts and fears begin to be 
expressed, and it becomes apparent that obstacles had pre- 
sented themselves to the accomplishment of his fondest 
wishes. 

In 1754 Cowper went through the ceremony of being 
called to the bar. It is quite evident, from the whole tenor 
of his life, that a laborious pursuit of the law was never 
his purpose. His family connexions were known to have 
patronage at their disposal ; but one necessary qualification 
was the rank of a barrister. Possessing this title, Cowper 
was actually made a Commissioner of Bankrupts, and 
might, as we sliall presently see, have held the more lucra- 
tive post of clerk to the House of Lords, had not his 
malady prevented his acceptance of this appointment. 

But now the ripened attachment of the cousins ren- 
dered a decision necessary. " When Mr. Ashley Cowper," 
says Southey, " perceived their mutual inclination, he ob- 
jected to it, at first, on the score of want of means, and said 
to his daughter, * If you marry William Cowper, Yrha.t, -mW. 
yiou do r ' ' Do, sir V she replied ; * wgyB\x.aXi ^7, ^^xv^^ 
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out on the great dog at night !*" An answer which, under 
the apparent gaiety of a playfol temper, indicated also a 
willingness to encounter any hardships for his sake. 

But a further, and an uiuEdterable objection, was started ; 
namely, that the marriage of persons so nearly connected 
was unlawful. This superstition, formerly general, has now 
nearly died away ; but at this period it induced Mr. Ashley 
Cowper to place an absolute negative on the proposal Whe- 
ther his calm consideration of his nephew's personal cha* 
racter and prospects in life had not some share in fixing 
his decision, can only be the subject of conjecture. 

In 1755, in his verses to Theodora, Cowper utters the 
language of doubt and despondency. In 1756 he lost his 
father. " I was sent for,** says he, " to attend him in his 
last illness, and he died just before I arrived. Then, and 
not till then, I felt, for the first time, that I and my native 
place were disunited for ever ; I sighed a long adieu to 
fields and woods, fi'om which I once thought I never should 
be parted, and was at no time so sensible of their beauties 
as just when I left them all behind me, to return no more." 

And now, left alone, to be the guide of his own actionsf, 
and " the cousins not ceasing to love, or occasionally to 
meet," his uncle evidently felt some decided step to be 
needed. In 1757 a double stroke fell upon the j)oet, for 
such he already was. His most valued firiend. Sir William 
Russell, was drowned while bathing in the Thames ; and his 
uncle broke up his establishment in Southampton Bow, . 
and removed Theodora from that perilous vicinity. Even 
correspondence was forbidden, as we gather from an allu- 
sion in a letter to the elder sister, then become Lady Hes» 
keth, in 1763, wherein he says, " Adieu, my dear cousin ! 
So much as I love you, I wonder how it happened that I 
never was in love with you. Thank Heaven that I never 
was ! for I have a pleasure in writing to you, which in that 
case I should have forfeited*^ 

Thus separated, at the same moment, from the two 
persons most beloved, there burst from Co wper's heart that 
pathetic complaint, addressed to Theodora's sister, in 
which he first shows himself a poet possessed of more thaii 
oommon powers ;^- 
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" Doom'd, as I am, in solitude to waste 
The present moments, and regret the past ; 
Deprived of every joy I valued most, 
My friend torn from me, and my mistress lost ; 
Call not this gloom I wear, this anxious mien, 
The dull effect of humour, or of spleen ! 
Still, still, I mourn, with each returning day. 
Him snatch'd by fate, in early youth away ; 
And her — ^through tedious years of doubt and pain, 
Fix'd in her choice, and faithful — ^but in vain, 
prone to pity, generous, and sincere. 
Whose eye ne'er yet refused the wretch a tear ; 
Whose heart the real claim of friendship knows, 
Nor thinlcs a lover's are but fancied woes ; 
See me, ere yet my distant course half done, 
Cast forth a wand'rer on a wild unknown ! 
See me neglected on the world's rude coast, 
Each dear companion of my voyage lost ! 
Nor ask why clouds of sorrow shade my brow, 
And ready tears wait only leave to flow ; 
AVhy, all that soothes a heart from anguish free, 
All that delights the happy, palls with me."* 

And thus ends, with the year 1757, the firsts most in- 
teresting, and most blameless, portion of his London life. 
Crushed, as btt describes himself, by this wreck of the 
hopes which he had cherished " through tedious years of 
doabt and pain," he turned to literary dissipation, and the 
usual occupations of an idle Templar, for such consolations ' 
as they could aflford. 

We must not, however, conceal the different result on 
the two cousins. It appears as if, in most cases, hope is 
absolutely needful to keep affection aHve in the heart of 
man. When this was utterly gone, Cowper could tcU of 
"clouds of sorrow" and "ready tears ;" but when months 
had rolled by, the mind gradually recovered its tone, and 
then female excellence, in other forms, found in him a 

• It has been said, even by Cowper's latest biographer, that the date of 
these lines cannot be ascertained. But surely there can exist no doubt 
on this point ? They speak of a recent sorrow. Now, Sir W. Rtissell's death 
ia given as occurring in 1757 in all the obituaries, and Mr. Ashley Cowper's 
removal fh>m Southampton Bow is found to have taken place in the samQ 
jreoTp by a reference to the parochial rocords. 
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ready admirer. Southey has detected, in a letter written 
to hia friend Eowley, in August 1758, — ^wbich was, probably, 
more thau a year after his final separation from Theo- 
dora, — a description, full of passionate admiration, of a 
young lady whom he had seen at Greenwich. He saya^ 
** No one can bo more modest, or more silent ; but when 
she H^ieakH, you might believe a muse was speaking. Woe 
is me that so bright a star looks to another region! 
having risen in the West Indies, thither it is about to 
return, and will leave me nothing but sighs and tears." 

To his beloved cousin we trace, after this, scarcely an 
allusion in his writings or correspondence. Many years aft^ 
ho says to Lady Hcsketh, '' I still look back to the memory 
of your sister, and regret her ; but how strange it is that» 
if we were to meet now, we should not know one another l** 
Doubtless, when Cowper experienced the greatest of all 
changes, and became *' a living man," the recollection that 
the lively girl with whom he used to ''giggle and make 
giggle ** in Southampton Row, would feel no sympathy with 
his deepest feelings, helped to suppress all desire that they 
should meet again. To her sister. Lady Hcsketh, Cowper 
freely wrote of the altered feelings of his soul with reaped 
to religion, and the consequence was, a cessation of the 
correspondence, on her part, for more than eighteen years. 

But while Cowper's wound quickly healed, and left 
scarcely a scar, in his cousin's heart no such change took 
place. " Neither time nor absence,'* says Southey, " dimin^ 
ished her attachment to the object of her first and only 
love ; the poems which, while their intercourse continued, 
he had transcribed for her as they were composed, she 
carefully preserved during many years ; and then, for 
reasons known only to herself sent them in a sealed padrat 
to a lady, her particular friend, with directions not to be 
opened till after her decease." 

We shall find, as we proceed, other proofs of her cease* 
less attachment) justifying, in a degree, the language in 
which Miss Austin contrasts the feelings of the two sexes :— 

" We do not forget you, so soon as you forget us. We 
Jive at home, quiet, confined, and our feelings prey upon 
us. But you hftYO always a profession, puxsiute^ bmsuMH 
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of some sort or other, to take you back into the world 
again, and continual occupation and change soon weaken 
impressions. All the privilege I claim for my own sex (it 
is not a very enviable one), is that of loving longest, when 
existence or when hope is gone."* 

The thought will naturally occur to many minds, how 
different, and perhaps how far less imhappy, would Cowper*8 
life have proved, had this natural and blameless attachment 
been allowed its ordinary course. 

Yet we should be careful how we repine, either against 
the decision of Theodora's father, or against the wise and 
gracious decision of Him who was " leading the blind by a 
way that he knew not." Painful as it must have been, and 
harsh as it must have seemed, to separate cousins who so 
dearly loved each other, it is quite possible that Mr. Ashley 
Cowper had already seen abimdant signs of that tendency 
to melancholy which did, in fact, make his nephew's life 
^ one long disease." And besides this, the imsettled and 
desultory cast of his character made his worldly prospects 
most impromising. Either way, the marriage would have 
been a hazardous step for Theodora, and her father might 
justly consider, that he best provided for her peace of mind 
by positively foebidding the union. 

As to the still more important question, of the pro- 
vidential guidance of the poet's step^, no one, surely, can 
be blind to facts so obvious. The separation of 1767 was 
most painful, — of that there c%n be no doubt. But even 
in the next year, we have seen that the pain of the loss 
on his side had greatly subsided. No part of the afber 
sufferings of his life can be traced to this cause. So far as 
we can surmise, he might, had he married Theodora, have 
Btill suffered all the pains and terrors of 1763, and have 
finally ended his days in a lunatic asylum. The kind pro- 
vidence which watched over him, preparisd for him, in Mrs. 
Unwin, the most suitable and affectionate guardian and 
companion that could possibly have been found. And, 
after all, there remained that '' perfect consummation and 
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blis8, in eternal and everlasting glory,** whicli would make 
all these circumstances '' as a dream when one awakeih, 
and as a watch in the night." But we must return to 
our narrative, and shall quickly close this portion of thi 
history. 

His ** friend torn from him, and his mistress lost," 
Cowper at first deemed himself ^ a wanderer on a wild 
unknown.** But as weeks and months rolled on, he found, 
almost of necessity, new companions and new pursuits. 
He joined " The Nonsense Club," — a small society of 
Westminster men, who dined tcjgether every Thursday. 
With two of its members, Bonnell Thornton and Colman, 
Cowper joined in producing " The Connoisseur," — a weekly 
paper, which aspired to follow in the path of the *' Spec- 
tator" and the " Rambler.*' He also wrote some pieces in 
the " St. Jamcs*s Chronicle," and some in the ^ St. James's 
Magazine.** But amidst these lighter occupations, nothing 
was done, or attempted, to secure for him a permanent 
income and an honourable position in society. He him- 
self tell us, that, drinking tea, about this time, at a lady's 
house in King Street, Bloomsbury, when Thurlow was 
present, so recently his fellow-clerk, he said to him, " Thur- 
low, I am nobody, and shall always be nobody ; and you 
will be Lord Chancellor. You shall provide for me when 
you are." Thurlow smiled and said, " I surely wiU.*' 
In a letter dated the same year,* Cowper says ;— 
" If my resolution to be a great man was half so strong 
as it is to despise the shame of being a little one, I should 
not despair of a house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, with all its 
appurtenances ; for there is nothing more certain, and I 
could prove it by a thousand instances, than that every 
man may be rich if he will. What is the industry of half 
the industrious men in the world but avarice ? and, call it 
by which name you will, it almost always succeeds. But 
this provokes me, that a covetous dog, who will work by 
candlelight in a morning to get what he does not want, 
shall be praised for his thriftiji^ess, while a gentleman shall 
be abused for submitting to his wants, rather than work 

• Sept, 2, 1762. 
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like an ass to relieve them. Did you ever in your life 
know a man who was guided in the general course of his 
actions by anything but his natural temper ? And yet we 
blame each other's conduct as freely as if that temper was 
the most tractable beast in the world, and we had nothing 
to do but to twitch the rein to the right or the left, and 
go just as we are directed by others ! All this is nonsense, 
and nothing better." 

" Upon the whole, my dear Rowley, there is a degree 
of poverty that has no disgrace belonging to it ; that de- 
gree of it, I mean, in which a man enjoys clean linen and 
good company ; and if I never sink below this degree of 
it, I care not if I never rise above it." 

Cowper was now in the 32d year of his age ; his little 
patrimony was rapidly decreasing ; and the only hope 
which remained to him was that which must originally 
have decided his father in the choice of a profession. 
That hope was at last fulfilled. The clerk of the journals 
of the House of Lords died, and the office of reading-clerk 
and clerk of the committees, which was of greater value, 
was vacated by resignation. His relative. Major Cowper, 
who claimed the appointment to these offices, "called 
me," says Cowper, "out of my chambers, and having in- 
vited me to take a turn with him in the garden, there 
made me an offer of the two most profitable places ; in- 
tending the other for his friend Mr. Arnold. Dazzled by 
so splendid a proposal, and not immediately reflecting 
upon my incapacity to execute a business of so public a 
nature, I at once accepted it ; but at the same time, (such 
was the will of Him whose hand was in the whole matter,) 
seemed to receive a dagger in my heart. The wound was 
given, and every moment added to the smart of it. All 
the considerations, by which I endeavoured to compose my 
mind to its former tranquillity, did but torment mo the 
more ; proving miserable comforters and counsellors of no 
value. I returned to my chambers thoughtful and un- 
happy ; my countenance fell ; and my friend was asto- 
nished, instead of that additional cheerfulness he might so 
reasonably expect, to find an air of deep melancholy in all 
I said or did« 
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" Having been harassed in this manner by day and 
night, for the space of a week, perplexed between the appa- 
rent folly of casting away the only visible chance I had of 
being well provided for, and the impossibility of retaining 
it^ I determined at length to write a letter to my friend, 
though he lodged in a manner at the next door, and we 
generally spent the day together. I did so, and therein 
begged him to accept my resignation, and to appoint Mr. 
Arnold to the places he had given me, and permit me to 
succeed Mr. Arnold. I was well aware of the disproportion 
between the value of his appointment and mine ; but my 
peace was gone ; pecuniary advantages were not equivalent 
to what I had lost ; and I flattered myself, that the clerk- 
ship of the journals would fall fairly and easily within the 
scope of my abilities. Like a man in a fever, I thought a 
change of posture would reheve my pain ; and, as the 
event will show, was equally disappointed. At length I 
carried my point, my friend, in this instance, preferring 
the gratification of my desires to his own interest ; for 
nothing could be so hkely to bring a suspicion of bargain 
and sale upon his nomination, which the Lords would not 
have endured, as his appointment of so near a relative to 
the least profitable office, while the most valuable was 
allotted to a stranger. 

" The matter being thus settled, something like a calm 
took place in my mind. I was, indeed, not a little con- 
cerned about my character ; being aware that it must 
needs sufier by the strange appearance of my proceeding. 
This, however, being but a small part of the anxiely I had 
labom-ed under, was hardly felt when the rest was taken 
off". I thought my path to an easy maintenance was now 
plain and open, and for a day or two was tolerably cheerfuL 
But, behold, the storm was gathering all the while ; and 
the fury of it was not the less violent, for this gleam of 
sunshine. 

" In the beginning, a strong opposition to my friend's 
right of nomination began to show itself. A powerful 
party was formed among the Lords to thwart it, in favour 
of an old enemy of the family, though one much indebted 
to its bounty ; and it appeared plain, that if we succeeded 
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at last, it would only be by fighting our ground by inches. 
Every advantage, I was told, would be sought for, and 
eagerly seized, to disconcert us. I was bid to expect an 
examination at the bar of the House, touching my suf- 
ficiency for the post I had taken. Being necessarily ig- 
norant of the nature of that business, it became expedient 
that I should visit the office daily, in order to qualify my- 
self for the strictest scrutiny. All the horror of my fears 
and perplexities now returned. A thunderbolt would have 
been as welcome to me as this intelligence. I knew, to de* 
monstration, that upon these terms the clerkship of the 
journals was no place for me. To require my attendance 
at the bar of the House, that I might there publicly entitle 
myself to the office, was, in effect, to exclude me from it. 
In the mean time, the interest of my friend, the honour of 
his choice, my own reputation and circumstances, all 
lugged me forward ; all pressed me to undertake that 
which I saw to be impracticable. They whose spirits are 
formed like mine, to whom a pubhc exhibition of them- 
selves, on any occasion, is mortal poison, may have some 
idea of the horrors of my situation ; others can have none. 
" My continual misery at length brought on a nervous 
fever ; quiet forsook me by day, and peace by night ; a 
finger raised against me was more than I could stand 
against. In this posture of mind I attended* regularly at 
the office ; where, instead of a soul upon the rack, the 
most active spirits were essentially necessary for my pur- 
pose. I expected no assistance from any body there, all 
the inferior clerks being under the influence of my oppo- 
nent ; and accordingly I received none. The journal-books 
were, indeed, thrown open to me ; a thing which could not 
be refused ; and from which, perhaps, a man in health, and 
with a head turned to business, might have gained all the 
information he wanted : but it was not so with me. I read 
without perception, and was so distressed, that had every 
clerk in the office been my friend, it could have availed me 
little ; for I was not in a condition to receive instruction, 
much less to elicit it out of manuscripts, without direction. 
Many months went over me thus employed ; conatajit. m 
the use of means, despairing as to the iaaue^ 
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" The feelings of a man, when ho arriyes at the place of 
execution, are probably much like mine every time I set 
my foot in the oftico, which was every day, for more than 
half a year together. At length the vacation being pretty 
far advanced, I made shift to get into the country, and 
repaired to Margate." 

About the beginning of October ho was again required 
to attend the office, and prepare for what was called " the 
push." But no sooner had he resumed, or seemed to resume, 
his ineffectual labours, — labours which were ineffectual only 
because he was |)osses8ed with the persuasion that they neces- 
sarily must be so, — than his nervous excitability returned. 

Again, he says, " I felt myself pressed by necessity on 
either side, with nothing but despair in prospect. To this 
dilemma was I reduced, — either to keep possession of the 
office to the last extremity, and by so doing expose myself 
to a public rejection for insufficiency, (for the little know- 
ledge I had acquired would have quite forsaken me at the 
bar of the House) ; or else to fling it up at once, and by 
this means run the hazard of ruining my benefactor's right 
of appointment, by bringing his discretion into question. 
In this situation, such a fit of passion has sometimes 
seized me, when alone in my chambers, that I have cried 
out aloud, and cursed the hour of my birth : lifting up my 
eyes to heaven, at the same time, not as a suppliant but 
in the hellish spirit of rancorous reproach and blasphemy 
against my Maker. A thought would sometimes come 
across my mind, that my sins had perhaps brought this 
distress upon me, — that the hand of divine vengeance was 
in it ; but in the pride of my heart I presently acquitted 
myself, and thereby implicitly charged God with injustice, 
saying, ' What sins have I committed to deserve this V 

" I saw plainly that God alone could deliver me ; but 
was firmly persuaded that ho would not, and, therefore, 
omitted to ask it. Indeed, at his hands I would not ; but 
as Saul sought to the witch, so did I to the physician, Dr. 
Heberden ; and was as diligent in the use of drugs as if 
they would have healed my wounded spirit, or have made 
the rough places plain before mo. I made, indeed, one 
effort of a devotional kind ; for having found a prayer at- 
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two in that repository of self-righteousness and pharisaical 
lumber, * The Whole Duty of Man,' I said them a few 
nights, but with so little expectation of prevailing that 
way, that I soon laid aside the book, and with it all thoughts 
of God and hopes of a remedy." 

This state of horror lasted for several days, and ended, 
as might have been expected, in an attempt to strangle 
himself. This decided the question. 

"As soon as my relative arrived, I pointed to the 
broken garter, which lay in the middle of the room ; and 
apprized him also of the attempt I had been making. His 
words were, * My dear IVIr. Cowper, you terrify me ! To 
be sure you cannot hold the office at this rate, — where is 
the deputation V I gave him the key of the drawer where 
it was deposited; and his business requiring his imme- 
diate attendance, he took it away with him ; and thus 
ended all my connexion with the Parliament-office.*' 

But now the Tempter, having been disappointed in one 
method of approach, immediately tried another. 

" To this moment I had felt no concern of a spiritual 
kind. Ignorant of original sin, insensible of the guilt of 
actual transgression, I understood neither the law nor the., 
gospel ; the condemning nature of the one, nor the re- 
storing mercies of the other. I was as much unacquainted 
with Christ, in all his saving offices, as if his blessed name 
had never reached me. Now, therefore, a new scene opened 
upon me. Conviction of sin took place, especially of that 
just committed ; the meanness of it, as well as its atrocity, 
was exhibited to me in colours so inconceivably strong, 
that I despised myself, with a contempt not to be imagined 
or expressed, for having attempted it. This sense of it 
secured me from the repetition of a crime, which I could 
not now reflect on without abhorrence. 

" Before I arose from bed, it was suggested to me that 
there was nothing wanted but murder, to fill up the mea- 
sure of my iniquities ; and that, though I had failed in my 
design, yet I had all the guilt of that crime to answer for. 
A sense of God's wrath, and a deep despair of escaping it, 
instantly succeeded. The fear of death became much more 
prevalent in me than ever the desire oi \\» \iaA.\i^^\ir 
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*' My sins were now set in array before me. I began to 
see and feel that I had lived without €rod in the world. 
As I walked to and fro in my chamber, I said within my- 
self, ' There never was so abandoned a vjretch ; so great a 
sinner.^ All my worldly sorrows seemed as though they 
had never been ; the terrors of my mind which succeeded 
them seemed so great, and so much more afiUcting. One 
moment I thought myself shut out from mercy, by one 
chapter ; and the next, by another. The sword of the 
Spirit seemed to guard the Tree of life from my touch, 
and to flame against me in every avenue by which I at- 
tempted to approach it. I particularly remember that the 
parable of the barren fig-tree was to me an inconceivable 
source of anguish ; I applied it to myself, with a strong 
persuasion in my mind, that when the Saviour pronounced 
a curse upon it he had me in his eye ; and pointed that 
curse directly at me." 

" While I traversed the apartment, in the most horrible 
dismay of soul, expecting every moment that the earth 
would open her mouth and swallow me ; my conscience 
scaring me, the avenger of blood pursuing me, and the city 
of refuge out of reach and out of sight ; a strange and hor- 
rible darkness fell upon me. If it were possible that a 
heavy blow could light on the brain, without touching the 
skull, such was the sensation I felt. I clapped my hand to 
my forehead, and cried aloud, through the pain it gave me. 
At every stroke my thoughts and expressions became more 
wild and indistinct ; all that remained clear was the sense 
of sin, and the expectation of punishment. These kept 
undisturbed possession all through my illness, without in- 
terruption or abatement. 

" My brother instantly perceived the change, and con- 
sulted with my friends on the best manner to dispose of 
me. It was agreed among them, that I should be carried 
to St. Alban's, where Dr. Cotton kept a house for the re- 
ception of such patients, and with whom I was known to 
have a slight acquaintance. Not only his skill as a phy- 
sician recommended him to their choice, but his well- 
known humanity and sweetness of temper. It will be proper 
to draw a veil over the secrets of myiprison-house," 
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RECOVERie AND RETIREMENT. 

A.D. 1764-1767. 

Dreadful was Cowper's condition now. "Conviction of 
sin, and expectation of instant judgment, never left me, 
from the 7th of December, 1763, until the middle of July 
following. The accuser of the brethren," he tells us, " ever 
busy with him, night and day, brought to his recollection 
in dreams his long-forgotten sins, and charged upon his 
conscience things of an indifferent nature as atrocious 
crimes. All that passed in this long interval of eight 
months may be classed under two heads — conviction of 
sin, and despair of mercy.*' 

But months passed away, and the sentence of eternal 
condemnation seemed still deferred ; and thus one of the 
tcmpter*s weapons began to lose its edge. • 

" I began," says Cowper, " to persuade myself that while 
the execution of the sentence was deferred, it would be for 
my interest to indulge a less horrible train of ideas than I 
had been accustomed to dwell upon. I entered into con- 
versation with the doctor, laughed at his stories, and told 
him some of my own to match them ; still, however, carry- 
ing a sentence of irrevocable doom in my heart." 

In the course of a few weeks, his brother, hearing from 
Dr. Cotton the apparent amendment, came from Cambridge 
to visit him. His own sensations at this meeting he de- 
scribes as painfully mingled with sorrow for his own reme- 
diless condition, and envy of his brother's happiness : — 

"As soon as we were left alone he asked me how I 
found myself; I answered, *As much better as despair 
can make me.' We went together into the garden. Here, 
on expressing a settl^ assurance of sudden ^\id.^paft\i\^\kft 
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protested to me that it was all a delusion ; and protested 
BO strongly that I could not help giving some attention to 
him. I burst into tears, and cried out, * If it be a delusion, 
then am I the happiest of beings.* Something like a raj 
of hope was shot into my heart, but still I was afraid to 
indulge it. We dined together, and I spent the afternoon 
in a more cheerful manner. Something seemed to whisper 
to me eveiy moment, * Still there is mercy.' 

"Even after he left me, this change of sentiment 
gathered ground continuaUy ; yet my mind was in such a 
Huctuating state, that I can only call it a vague presage of 
better things at hand, without being able to assign a reason 
for it. The servant observed a sudden alteration in me for 
the better ; and the man, whom I have ever since retained 
in my service, expressed great joy on the occasion. 

"I went to bed and slept well. In the morning I 
dreamed that the sweetest boy I ever saw came dancing 
up to my bedside j he seemed just out of leading-strings, 
yet I took particular notice of the firmness and steadiness 
of his tread. The sight affected me with pleasure, and 
served at least to harmonise my spirits ; so that I awoke 
for the first time with a sensation of delight on my mind. 
Still, however, I knew not where to look for the establish- 
ment of the com'fort I felt. My joy was as much a mystery 
to myself as to those about me. The blessed God was 
preparing me for the clearer light of his countenance by 
this first dawning of his light upon me." 

.That he could feel the force of argument, and that he 
could weep, were evident symptoms of amendment. Indeed, 
he dated his recovery from his brother's visit ; saying, in^a 
letter written before the Memoir, "though he only staid one 
day with me, his company served to put to flight a thousand 
deliriums and delusions which I still laboured under, and 
* the next morning I found myself a new creature." Some short 
time before this, walking in the garden, he had found upon 
a seat there a Bible, which very probably had been laid in his 
way. He opened it upon the chapter in which Lazarus is 
raised from the dead, and he saw " so much benevolence, 
and mercy, and goodness, and sympathy \vith miserable 
man in our Saviour's conduct^" that Jhe was moyed almost 
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to tears ; "little thinking," he says, "that it was an exact 
type of the mercy which Jesus was on the point of extend- 
ing towards myself. I sighed, and said, *0h, that I had 
not rejected so good a Redeemer, — ^that I had not forfeited 
all his favours ! ' Thus was my heart softened, though not 
yet enlightened. I closed the book, without intending to 
open it again." 

But now, after the dream described above, he says : — 

"Having risen with somewhat of a more cheerful feeling, 
I repaired to my room, where breakfast waited for me. 
While I sat at table, I foimd the cloud of horror which had 
so long hung over me was every moment passing away; 
and every moment came fraught with hope. I was con- 
tinually more and more persuaded that I was not utterly 
doomed to destruction. The way of salvation was still, 
however, hid from my eyes, nor did I see it at all clearer 
than before my illness. I only thought that if it would 
please God to spare me, I would lead a better life ; and that 
I would yet escape hell if a religious observance of my duty 
would secure me from it. Thus may the terror of the Lord 
make a Pharisee ; but only the sweet voice of mercy in the 
gospel can make a Christian. 

"But the happy period which was to shake off my 
fetters, and afford me a clear opening of the free mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, was now arrived. I flimg myself into 
a chair near the window, and, seeing a Bible there, ventured 
once more to apply to it for comfort and instruction. The 
first verse I saw was the twenty-fifth of the third chapter 
of Romans: 'Whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbear- 
ance of God.' 

"Immediately I received strength to believe, and the 
full beams of the Sun of Righteousness shone upon me. I 
saw the sufficiency of the atonement He had made, my 
pardon sealed in His blood, and all the fulness and com- 
pleteness of His justification. In a moment I believed, 
and received the gospel. Whatever my friend Madan had 
said to me, so long before, revived in all its clearness, with 
* demonstration of the Spirit and with. i^^w? \3\^^je» *Oc»ft 
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* I reckon it one instance of the providence which has 
nded me throughout this whole event, that instead of 
ig delivered into the hands of one of the London phy- 
ms — who were so much nearer that I wonder I was not-- 
U3 carried to Doctor Cotton. I was not only treated by 

with the greatest tenderness while I was ill, and ai- 
led with the utmost diligence, but when my reason was 
ored to me, and I had so much need of a rehgious 
id to converse with, to whom I could open my mind on 
subject without reserve, I could hardly have foimd a 
r person for the purpose. My eagerness and anxiety to 
le my opinions upon that long-neglected point, made it 
>ssary that, while my mind was yet weak and my spirits 
3rtain, I should have some assistance. The doctor was 
3ady to administer relief to me in this article likewise, 

as well qualified to do it, as in that which was more 
lediately his province. How many physicians would 
) thought this an irregular appetite, and a symptom 
jmaining madness ! But if it were so, my friend was 
lad as myself, and it was well for me that he was so." 
Uowper remained with Dr. Cotton for several months 
r his recovery. Eesuming the use of his pen, he now 
be the "Happy Change," grounded on the passage in 
Apocalypse, " Behold, I make all things new." Great 
he contrast between this and all his former produo- 



" How blest thy creature is, God, 
When with a single eye 
He views the lustre of thy word, 
The day-spring from on high ! 

Through all the storms that veil the skies, 

And frown on earthly things, 
The Sun of Righteousness he eyes, 

With healing on his wings. 

Struck by that light, the human heart, 

A barren soil no more. 
Sends the sweet smell of grace abroad, 

Where serpents lurkW beiote. 
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The soul, a dreary province once 

Of Satan's dark domain, 
Feels a new empire form'd within, 

And owns a heavenly reign. 

The glorious orb, whose golden beams 

The fruitful year control. 
Since first, obedient to thy word. 

He started from the goal, 

Has clieer'd the nations with the joys 

His orient rays impart ; 
But, Jesus, 'tis thy light alone 

Can shine upon the heart." 

The greatest of all changes had now passed upon Cow- 
per ; and one of its most natural and immediate results 
was, that London, the scene of all his hopes and joys, his 
fears and sorrows, for more than a dozen years past, now 
became hateful to him. He says : — 

" I now employed my brother to seek out an abode for 
me in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, being determined, 
by the Lord's leave, to see London, the scene of my former 
abominations, no more. I had still one place of prefer- 
ment left, which seemed to bind me mider the necessity of 
returning thither again. But I resolved to break the 
bond, chiefly because my peace of conscience was in ques- 
tion. I held for some years the ofl&ce of Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, worth about 60^. per annum. Conscious of my 
ignorance of the law, I could not take the accustomed 
oath, and resigned it ; thereby releasing myself from an 
occasion of great sin, and from every obligation to return 
to London." 

And now occurs an incident in this remarkable history 
which has excited httle remark, but which deserves to be 
pondered over. His brother John, Cowper tells us, " made 
many unsuccessful attempts to procure me a lodging near 
him." Most strange ! seeing that Cambridge and its vicinity 
abounded in houses let in lodgings, and having accommo- 
dation of every class, and housekeepers of every kind. 
Our first supposition naturally is, that his brother did not 
reallj/ wish to find him a lodging so near to himself. But 
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this hypothesis is not tenable. John Cowper showed the 
greatest affection and sympathy, and must have wished to 
watch over his future progress. Cowper, too, was now "in 
perfect health ;'* he was of shy and retiring habits, and his 
pursuits quiet and literary. There could be no reason why 
John Cowper could desire his brother to bo at a distance 
from him, still less at such a distance as to compel a weekly 
journey. Yet we are assured that in Cambridge, which 
is a town full of lodgings, John Cowper could not find one 
that would suit ; while in Huntingdon — fourteen miles off 
— he found accommodation without difficulty. 

The circumstance would be altogether unaccountable, 
but for the hidden reason — hidden at the time to both 
brothers — which immediately afterwards appears. At Cam- 
bridge, at that moment, we know not that there existed one 
person qualified to aid and direct him in the journey to the 
heavenly city, upon which he had now fully entered. Even 
his brother, kind and affectionate as he was, could not 
understand his religious views. But at Huntingdon dwelt, 
in utter ignorance of him and his circumstances, that 
remarkable individual, prepared especially for this work, 
who waste be his prop and stay — his affectionate nurse 
and beloved friend — for more than thirty years of his life. 
A woman so singularly fitted for this laborious and pecu- 
liar duty could have been found by no human search. But 
He who " ordereth all things after the counsel of his own 
will" — He who did not permit Jonah to be cast into the 
sea imtil he had "prepared" and brought to the ship's side 
a great fish ready to receive him — He made it impossible 
for Cowper*s brother to find lodgings in Cambridge, showed 
him suitable apartments in Huntingdon, and there, in the 
oourse of eight or ten weeks, gave to Cowper himself the 
friendship of that admirable woman, of whom, a quarter of 
a century after, he speaks as " a lady who has supplied to 
me the place of my own mother — my own invaluable 
mother — ^for these six-and-twenty years f * and to whom he 
then addressed these touching lines : — 

** Mary ! I want a I^tb with other strings ; 
Suoh aid from heaven, as some have feign'd the^ dx^^ { 
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An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new, 
And undebased by praise of meaner things ! 
That ere through age or woe I shed my wings 
I may record thy worth, with honour due, 
In verse as musical as thou art true,^ 
Verse that immortalizes whom it sings ! 

But thou hast little need. There is a book, 
By seraphs writ, with beams of heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look ; 
A chronicle of actions, just and bright ! 

There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine, 

And since thou own'st that praise, I spare thee mine." 

Probably the whole range of Christian biography, if 
carefully searched, would not produce an instance more 
worthy of wondering thankfulness than this remarkable 
providence, by which Cowper was conducted to the abode 
of the faithful friend who had been prepared for him. 

He left Dr. Cotton's on the 17th of June, 1765, and 
proceeded to Cambridge. Remaining there four days, on 
Saturday, the 22d, his brother accompanied him to Hunting- 
don, introduced him to his new abode, and then left him. 
Very naturally his spirits began to sink, and he felt " like a 
traveller in the midst of an inhospitable desert, without a 
friend to comfort or a guide to direct him.'' He then 
continues : — 

" I walked forth, towards the close of the day, in this 
melancholy frame of mind, and, having wandered about a 
mile from the town, I found my heart, at length, so power- 
fully drawn towards the Lord, that, having gained a retired 
and secret nook in the corner of a field, I kneeled down 
under a bank, and poured forth my complaints before him. 
It pleased my Saviour to hear me, in that this oppression 
was taken oflf, and I was enabled to trust in him that 
careth for the stranger, to roll my burden upon him, and 
to rest assured that, wheresoever he might cast my lot, 
the God of all consolation would still be with me. But 
this was not all. He did for me more than either I had 
asked or thought. 

" The next day I went to church, for the first time after 
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my recovery. Throughout the whole service I had much 
to do to restrain my emotions, so fiilly did I see the 
beauty and the glory of the Lord. My heart was full of 
love to all the congregation, especially to them in whom I 
obserycd an air of sober attention. A grave and sober 
person sat in the pew with me ; him I have since seen, 
and often conversed with, and have found him a pious 
man, and a true servant of the blessed Bedeemer. While 
he was singing the psalm I looked at him, and, observing 
him intent on his holy employment, I could not help 
saying in my heart, with much emotion, 'Bless you, for 
praising him whom my soul loveth !* 

" Sucli was the goodness of the Lord to me, that he 
gave me Hhe oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness ;' and though my voice 
was silent^ being stopped by the intenseness of what I 
felt, yet my soul simg within me, and even leapt for joy. 
And when the Gospel for the day was read, the sound of it 
was more than I could well support. Oh, what a word is 
the word of God, when the Spirit quickens us to receive it, 
and gives the hearing ear and the understanding heart ! 
The harmony of heaven is in it, and discovers its author. 
The parable of the prodigal son was the portion. I saw 
myself in that glass so clearly, and the loving-kindness of 
my slighted and forgotten Lord, that the whole scene was 
realised to me, and acted over in my heart. 

" I went immediately after church to the place where I 
had prayed the day before, and found the relief I had 
there received was but the earnest of a richer blessing. 
How shall I express what the Lord did for me, except by 
saying that he made all his goodness to pass before me ? 
I seemed to speak to him face to face, as a man con- 
versing with his friend, except that my speech was only in 
tears of joy, and groanings which cannot be uttered. I 
could say, indeed, with Jacob, not 'how dreadful,' but 
how lovely 'is this place! This is none other than the 
honse of God.' " 

He now, being in a position of entire leisure, began to 
renew his intercourse with the few friends that remained 
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to him. To his coiisin Harriet, dow Lady Hesketh, one of 
his first letters was directed, and we give it entire : — 

« Huntingdon, July 1, 1705. 
** My dear Lady Hesketh, — Since the visit you were so 
kind to pay me in the Temple (the only time I ever saw 
you without pleasure), what have I not sufiered? And 
since it has pleased God to restore me to the use of my 
reason, what have I not enjoyed ] You know, by experi- 
ence, how pleasant it is to feel the first approaches of 
health after a fever, — but, oh! the fever of the brain ! 
To feel the quenching of that fire is, indeed, a blessing, 
which I think it impossible to receive without the most 
consummate gratitude. Terrible as this chastisement is, 
I acknowledge in it the hand of an infinite justice ; nor is 
it at all more difi&cult for me to perceive in it the hand of 
an infinite mercy, likewise : when I consider the effect it 
has had upon me, I am exceedingly thankful for it, and, 
without hypocrisy, esteem it the greatest blessing, next to 
life itself, I ever received from the divine bounty. I pray 
God that I may ever retain this sense of it, and then I am 
sure I shall continue to be, as I am at present, really 
happy. 

" I write thus to you, that you may not think me a 
forlorn and wretched creature ; which you might be apt to 
do, considering my very distant removal from every friend 
I have in the world : a circumstance which, before this 
event befel me, would undoubtedly have made me so ; but 
my affliction has taught me a road to happiness, which, 
without it, I should never have found ; and I know, and 
have experience of it every day, that the mercy of God, 
to him who believes himself the object of it, is more 
than sufficient to compensate for the loss of evciy other 
blessing. 

** You may now- inform all those whom you think really 
interested in my welfare, that they have no need to be 
apprehensive on the score of my happiness at present. 
And you yourself will believe that my happiness is no 
dream, becaase I have told you the foundation on which 
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it is built. What I liave written would appear like enthu- 
siasm to many, for we are apt to give that name to every 
warm affection of the mind in others, which we have not 
experienced in ourselves ; but to you, who have so much 
to be thankful for, and a temper inclined to gratitude, it 
will not appear so. 

^I bog you will give my love to Sir Thomas, and 
believe that I am obliged to you both for inquiring after 
me at St. Alban'g. 

" Yours ever, 

"W.C." 

Heceiving an immediate reply, Cowper wiites, three days 
afterwards, more at length : — 

''Huntingdon, July 4, 17C5. 

"Being just emerged from the Ouse, I sit down to 
thank you, my dear cousin, for your friendly and comfort- 
able letter. What could you think of my unaccountable 
behaviour to you in that visit I mentioned in my 
last 1 I remember I neither spoke to you nor looked at 
you. The solution of the mystery, indeed, followed soon 
after, but, at the time, it must have been inexplicable. 
The uproar within was even then begun, and my silence 
was only the sulkiness of a thunder-storm before it opens. 
I am glad, however, that the only instance in which I 
knew not how to value your company was when I was not 
in my senses. It was the first of the kind, and I trust in 
God it will be the last. 

"How naturally does affliction make us Christians! 
and how impossible is it when all human help is vain, and 
the whole earth too poor and trifliDg to furnish us with 
one moment's peace, — how impossible is it then to avoid 
looking at the Gospel ! It gives me some concern, though 
at the same time it increases my gratitude, to reflect that 
a convert made in Bedlam is more Ukely to be a stumbhng- 
block to others than to advance their faith. But, if it has 
that effect upon any, it is owing to their reasoning amiss, 
and drawing their conclusions from false premises. He 
who can ascribe an amendment of life and manners, and a 
reformation of the heart itself, to madness, is ^ilt^ qI^sx 
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absurdity that, in any other case, would fasten the impu- 
tation of madness upon himself; for, by so doing, he 
ascribes a reasonable effect to an unreasonable cause, and 
a positive effect to a negative. But when Christianity 
only is to be sacrificed, he that stabs deepest is always the 
wisest man. You, my dear cousin, yourself, will be apt to 
think I carry the matter too far, and that, in the present 
warmth of my heart, I make too ample a concession in 
saying that I am ondy now a convert. You think I always 
beUeved — and I thought so too — but you were deceived, 
and so was I. I called myself, indeed, a Christian, but he 
who knows my heart knows that I never did a right thing, 
nor abstained from a wrong one, because I was so. But, if 
I did either, it was under the influence of some other 
motive. And it is such seeming Christians, such pre- 
tending behcvers, that do most mischief to the cause, and 
fiimish the strongest arguments to support the infideUty 
of its enemies : unless profession and conduct go together, 
the man's Hfe is a lie, and the validity of what he pro- 
fesses itself is called in question. The difference between 
a Christian and an unbehever would be so striking, if the 
treacherous allies of the chm-ch would go over at once to 
the other side, that I am satisfied religion would be no 
loser by the bargain. 

* * * « « 

" My dear cousin, you know not half the deliverances I 
have received ; my brother is the only one in the family 
who does. My recovery is, indeed, a signal one ; but a 
greater, if possible, went before it. My future life must 
express my thankfulness, for by words I cannot do it. 
*' I pray God to bless you, and my friend Sir Thomas. 
" Yours ever, 

«W. C." 

This correspondence, once set on foot, was maintained 
for some time with great vigour. Cowper, having entire 
leisure, naturally found it an agreeable employment to 
write, once or twice a-week, to so near and dear a relative. 
In September he thus introduces Lady Hesketh to th^ 
Unwins: — 
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''Huntingdon, 8ept, U, 1766. 
*^ My dear Cousin, — ^The longer I live here the better I 
like the place, and the people who belong to it. I am upon 
verj good terms with no less than five families, besides 
two or three odd scrambling fellows like myself. The last 
acquaintance I made here is with the race of the Unwins, 
oonsisting of father and mother, son and daughter, the 
most comfortable, social folks, you ever knew. The son is 
about twenty-one years of age, one of the most unreserved 
and amiable young men I ever conversed with. He is not 
yet arrived at that time of life when suspicion recom- 
mends itself to us in the form of wisdom, and sets every- 
thing but our own dear selves at an immeasurable distance 
from our esteem and confidence. Consequently, he is 
known almost as soon as seen, and, having nothing in his 
heart that makes it necessary for him to keep it barred 
and bolted, opens it to the perusal even of a stranger. 
The father is a clergyman, and the son is destined for 
orders. The design, however, is quite his own, proceeding 
merely from his being, and having always been, sincere in 
his belief and love of the Gospel Another acquaintance I 
have lately made is with a Mr. Nicholson, a north-country 
divine, veiy poor, but very good, and very happy. He 
reads prayers here twice a-day all the year round, and 
travels on foot to serve two churches every Sunday through 
the year, his journey out and home again being sixteen 
miles. I supped with him last night. He gave me bread 
and cheese, and a black jug of ale of his own brewing, and, 
doubtless, brewed by his own hands. Another of my 

acquaintance is Mr. , a thin, tall old man, and as good 

as he is thin. He drinks nothing but water, and eats no 
flesh, partly (I believe) from a religious scruple (for he is 
very religious) and partly in the spirit of a valetudinarian. 
He is to be met with every morning of his life, at about 
six o'clock, at a fountain of very fine water, about a mile 
from the town, which is reckoned extremely like the 
Bdstol spring. Being both early risers, and the only early 
walkers in the place, we soon became acquainted. His 
great piety can be equalled by nothing but his great regu- 
larity ; for he is the most perfect timepiece in the world. 
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I have received a visit, likewise, from Mr. . He is 

very much a gentleman — well read, and sensible. I am 
persuaded, in short, that if I had had the choice of all 
England where to fix my abode, I could not have chosen 
better for myself, and most likely I should not have chosen 
so well. 

" You say, you hope it is not necessary for salvation 
to undergo the same afflictions that I have undergone. 
No, my dear cousin, God deals with his children as a 
merciful father ; he does not, as he himself tells us, afflict 
wiUingly the sons of men. Doubtless there are many 
who, having been placed by his good providence out of the 
reach of any great evil and the influence of bad example, 
have, from their very infancy, been partakers of the grace 
of his Holy Spirit, in such a manner as never to have 
allowed themselves in any grievous offence against him. 
May you love him more and more, day by day ; as every 
day, while you think upon him, you will find him more 
worthy of your love ; and may you be finally accepted by 
him for his sake, whose intercession for all his faithful 
servants cannot but prevail ! 

" Yours ever. 

And again, a month later :— 

" Huntingdon, Oct. 1ft, 17C6. 

" I wish you joy, my dear cousin, of being safely arrived 
in port from the storms of Southampton. For my own 
part, who am but as a Thames wherry in a world full of 
tempest and commotion, I know so well the value of the 
creek I have put into, and the snugness it affords me, that 
I have a sensible sympathy with you in the pleasure you 
find in being once more blown to Droxford. I know 
enough of Miss Morley to send her my compliments, to 
which if I had never seen her, her affection for you would 
sufficiently entitle her. If I neglected to do it sooner, it is 
only because I am naturally apt to neglect what I ought to 
do ; and if I was as genteel as I am negligent, I should be 
the most deUghtful creature in the imiverse. I am glad 
yovL think so favourably of my Huntingdon acquaintance ; 
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tbey are, indeed, a nice- set of folks, and suit mo exactly. 
I should have been more particular iu my account of Miss 
Unwin, if I had had materials for a minute description. 
She 18 about eighteen years of age, rather handsome and 
genteeL In her mother's company she says little ; not 
because her moiher requires it of her, but because she 
seems glad of that excuse for not talking, being somewhat 
inclined to bashfulness. There is the most remarkable 
cordiality between all the parts of the family, and the 
mother and daughter seem to doat upon each other. The 
first time I went to the house I was introduced to the 
daughter alone, and sat with her near half-an-hour before 
her brother came in, who had appointed me to call upon 
him. Talking is liecessary in a tSte-d-tSte, to distinguish 
the persons of the drama from the chairs they sit on : 
accordingly, she talked a great deal, and extremely well ; 
and, like the rest of the family, behaved with as much ease 
and address as if we had been old acquaintance. She 
resembles her mother in her great piety, who is one of the 
most remarkable instances of it I have ever seen. They 
are altogether the cheerfullest and most engaging family- 
piece it is possible to conceive. Since I wrote the above, 
I met Mrs. Unwin in the street, and went home with her. 
She and I walked together near two hours in the garden, 
and had a conversation which did me more good than I 
should have received from an audience of the first prince 
in Europe. That woman is a blessing to me, and I never 
see her without being the better for her company. I am 
treated in the family as if I was a near relation, and have 
been repeatedly invited to call upon them at all times. 
You know what a shy fellow I am ; I cannot prevail with 
myself to make so much use of this privilege as I am sure 
they intend I should : but, perhaps, this awkwardness will 
wear off hereafter. It was my earnest request, before I 
left St. Alban's, that, wherever it might please Providence 
to dispose of me, I might meet with such an acquaintance 
as I find in Mrs. Unwin. How happy it is to believe, with 
a stedfast assurance, that our petitions are heard, even 
while we are making them ! and how delightful to meet 
with a proof of it in the effectual and actual grant of 
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them! Surely it is a gracious finishing given to those 
means which the Almighty has been pleased to make use 
of for my conversion. After having been deservedly ren- 
dered unfit for any society, to be again qualified for it, and 
admitted at once into the fellowship of those whom God 
regards as the excellent of the earth, aAd whom, in the 
emphatical language of Scripture, he preserves as the apple 
of his eye, is a blessing, which carries with it the stamp 
and visible superscription of divine bounty — a grace un- 
limited as undeserved ; and, like its glorious author, free 
in its course, and blessed in its operation. 

" My dear cousin, health and happiness, and, above all, 
the favour of our great and gracious Lord attend you ! 
While we seek it in spirit and in truth, we are infinitely 
more secure of it than of the next breath we expect to 
draw. Heaven and earth have their destined periods ; 
ten thousand worlds will vanish at the consummation of 
all things ; but the word of God standeth fast, and they 
who trust in him shall never be confounded. 

" My love to all who inquire after me. 

" Yours affectionately, 

"W. C." 

One of his few remaining friends was Joseph Hill, Esq., 
of Great Queen Street, and afterwards of SaviUe Row, who 
became secretary to Lord-Chancellor Thurlow. His attach- 
ment to the poet knew no change or variation ; and it 
must be reckoned one of the peculiar circumstances in 
Cowper's lot, that a friend so faithful and so wise was 
preserved to him through his whole hfe, to watch over all 
his pecuniary affairs. He writes to Mr. Hill at this period 
as follows : — 

" OcL 25. 1765. 

"Dear Joe, — I am afraid the month of October has 
proved rather unfavourable to the belle assemblee at South- 
ampton, high winds and continual rains being bitter ene- 
mies to that agreeable lounge which you and I are equally 
fond of. I have very cordially betaken myself to my books 
and my fireside, and seldom leave them unless for exercise. 
I hare added another family to the number of those I was 
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ftoquainted with when you were here. Their name is 
Unwin — the most agreeable people imaginable ; quite soci- 
abloy and as free from the ceremonious civility of country 
gentlefolks as any I ever met with. They treat me more 
like a near relation than a stranger, and their house is 
always open to me. The old gentleman carries me to 
Cambridge in his chaise. He is a man of learning and 
good sense, and as simple as Parson Adams. His wife has a 
very uncommon understanding, has read much, to excellent 
purpose, and is more poUte than a duchess. The son, who 
belongs to Cambridge, is a most amiable young man, and 
the daughter quite of a piece with the rest of the family. 
They see but Httle company, which suits me exactly ; go 
when I will, I find a house full of peace and cordiality in 
all its parts^ and am sure to hear no scandal, but such 
discourse instead of it as we are all better for. You 
remember Rousseau's description of an English morning ; 
such are the mornings I spend with these good people, and 
the evenings differ from them in nothing, except that they 
are still more snug and quieter. Now I know them, I 
wonder that I Uked Huntingdon so well before I knew 
them, and am apt to think I should find every place dis- 
agreeable that had not an Unwin belonging to it. 

"This incident convinces me of the truth of an observa- 
tion I have often made, that when we circumscribe our 
estimate of all that is clever within the limits of our own 
acquaintance (which I, at least, have been always apt to do) 
we are guilty of a very uncharitable censure upon the rest 
of the world, and of a narrowness of thinking disgraceful to 
ourselves. Wapping and Redriff may contain some of the 
most amiable persons living, and such as one would go to 
Wapping and Redriff to make acquaintance with. You 
remember Gray's stanza, — 

* Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a rose is born to blush unseen, 
And waale its fragrance on the desert air.' 

" Yours, dear Joe, 
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We have spoken of Mrs. Unwin as being selected, by 
the special providence of God, to be Cowper's guardian for 
more than thirty years. This is indicated, beyond the 
possibility of error, in her history. 

The Rev. Morley Unwin, her husband, had been Master 
of the Free School, and Lecturer of the two churches in 
Huntingdon, for several years. He married Mary Caw- 
thome, the daughter of a draper m Ely. Her history, and 
the admiration expressed for her by such persons as Lady 
Hesketh and Lady Austen, prove that she must have been 
endowed with many excellencies. Natural talent must 
have been improved by cultivation to have attracted such 
a mind as that of Cowper. The solid qualities of her mind 
were evinced by her long devotion to the most painful of 
all duties as his watchful guardian. Her two children, a 
son and a daughter, reflected back her virtues, and be- 
came the beloved friends of the poet. 

The son, William Cawthome Unwin, had been pleased 
with Cowper's countenance, and had felt a strong incli- 
nation to call on him; but the father dissuaded him 
from this, because it was said that the stranger rather 
declined society than sought it. One day, however, as they 
came out of church after the morning prayers, young 
Unwin, seeing him take a solitary walk under a row of 
trees, accosted and joined him there, and, finding that 
his advances were gladly received, engaged himself to 
drink tea with him that afternoon. * To my inexpressible 
joy,' says Cowper, in his Memoir, * I found him one whose 
notions of religion were spiritual and lively ; one whom 
the Lord had been training from his infancy to the service 
of the Temple. We opened our hearts to each other at the 
first interview ; and when we parted I immediately retired 
to my chamber, and prayed the Lord, who had been the 
author, to be the guardian of our friendship ; to give it 
fervency and perpetuity even unto death ; and I doubt 
not that my gracious Father has heard this prayer 
also." 

Very shortly afterwards circun^stances drew them stiU 
nearer together. Cowper's income was narrow, — being 
parity derived from some remains of his small inheritance. 
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and partly from an annual allowance remitted to him by 
some of his relatives. His faithful fiicnd Hill was his 
agent and coimsellor in all pecuniary matters ; and con- 
tinued his kind services in this matter to the end of Cow- 
pefi'B life. At this period his means were not equal to his 
wants, while living alone. 

** Suddenly," he says, " it occurred to me that I might, 
probably, find a place in Mr. Unwinds family as a boarder. 
A young gentleman, who had lived with him as a pupil, 
was the day before gone to Cambridge. It appeared to 
me, at least, possible that I might be allowed to succeed 
him. From the moment this thought struck me, such a 
tumult of anxious solicitude seized me, that for two or 
three days I could not divert my mind to any other sub- 
ject. I blamed and condemned myself for want of sub- 
mission to the Lord's will ; but still the language of my 
mutinous and disobedient heart was, ' Qive me the blessing, 
or else I die !' 

" About the third evening after I had determined upon 
this measure, I, at length, made shift to fasten my thoughts 
upon a theme which had no manner of connexion with it. 
Wliile I was pursuing my meditations, Mr. Unwin and 
&mily quite out of sight, my attention was suddenly called 
home again by the words which had been continually play- 
ing in my mind, and were, at length, repeated with such 
importunity that I could not help regarding them, — * The 
Lord God of truth will do this.' I was effectually con- 
vinced that they were not of my own production, and, 
accordingly, I received from them some assurance of suc- 
cess : but my unbelief and fearfulness robbed me of much 
of the comfort they were intended to convey ; though I 
have since had many a blessed experience of the same 
kind, for which I can never be sufficiently thankful. I 
immediately began to negotiate the affair, and in a few 
days it was entirely concluded." 

Some months now passed away without any continuance 
of the correspondence with Lady Hcsketh. One cause of 
his cousin's silence is, no dou])t, correctly surmised in the 
first sentence of the following letter, which is dated March 6 ; 
butj besides this, the tone and spirit of his letters must 
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have been, to a lady moving in the world of pleasure and 
feisbion, such as she found it difficult to respond to : — 

^Huntingdon, March 6, 1760. 

"My dear Couflin,— ^I have for some time past imputed 
your silence to the cause which you yourself assign for it, 
viz. to my change of situation ; and was even sagacious 
enough to account for the frequency of your letters to me 
while I lived alone, from your attention to me in a state 
of such solitude, as seemed to make it an act of particular 
charity to write to me. I bless God for it — I was happy 
even then ; sohtude has nothing gloomy in it if the soul 
points upwards. St. Paul tells his Hebrew converts, * Ye 
are come (already come) to Mount Sion, to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly of the firslr- 
bom, which are written in heaven, and to Jesus the medi- 
ator of the new covenant.* When this is the case, as 
surely it was with them, or the Spirit of Truth had never 
spoken it, there is an end of the melancholy and dulness 
of Ufe at once. You will not suspect me, my dear cousin, 
of a design to understand this passage literally. But this, 
however, it certainly means ; that a Uvely faith is able to 
anticipate, in some measure, the joys of that heavenly 
society which the soul shall actually possess hereafter. 

" Since I have changed my situation, I have found still 
greater cause of thanksgiving to the Father of all mercies. 

The family with whom I live are Christians ; and it 
has pleased the Almighty to bring me to the knowledge of 
them, that I may want no means of improvement in that 
temper and conduct which he is pleased to require in all 
his servants. 

"My dear cousin, one half of the Christian world would 
call this madness, fanaticism, and folly : but are not these 
things warranted by the word of Gk)d, not only in the pas- 
sages I have cited, but in many others ? If we have no 
commimion with God here, surely we can expect none 
hereafter. A faith that does not place our conversation in 
heaven — that does not warm the heart and purify it too — 
that does not, in short, govern our thought, word, and 
deed, is no faith, nor will it obtain for us any spiritual 
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blessing here or hereafter. Let us see, therefore, my dear 
cousin, that we do not deceive ourselves in a matter of 
such infinite moment. The world will be ever telling us 
that we are good enough; and the world will vilify us 
behind our backs. But it is not the world which tries the 
heart, — that is the prerogative of God alone. My dear 
cousin, I have often prayed for you behind your back, and 
now I pray for you to your face. There are many who 
would not forgive me this wrong ; but I have known you 
so long, and so well, that I am not afraid of telling you 
how sincerely I wish for your growth in every Christian 
grace, — ^in everything that may promote and secure your 
everlasting welfare. 

**I am obhged to Mrs. Cowper for the book, which, you 
perceive, arrived safe. I am willing to consider it as an 
intimation on her part that she would wish me to write to 
her, and shall do it accordingly. My circumstances ai*o 
rather particular, such as call upon my friends — those, I 
mean, who are truly such — to take some little notice of 
me ; and will naturally make those, who are not such in 
sincerity, rather shy of doing it. To this I impute the 
silence of many with regard to me, who, before the afflic- 
tion that befel me, were ready enough to converse with 
me. 

" Yours ever, 

"W.C." 

Once more he addressed this beloved cousin in the 
same strain ; but it soon became evident that she was 
unable to take her lya^ in such a correspondence. He 
thus writes ; — 

♦*Ja/i. 30, 1767. 

" My dear Lady Hesketh, — I am glad you spent your 
summer in a place so agreeable to you. As to me, my lot 
is cast in a country where we have neither woods, nor com- 
mons, nor pleasant prospects — all flat and insipid ; in the 
summer adorned only with blue willows, and in the winter 
covered with a flood. Such it is at present : our bridges 
shaken almost in pieces, our poor willows torn away by the 
roots, and our haycocks almost afloat. Yet even hero we 
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are happy — at least, I am so ; and if I have no groves with 
benches conveniently disposed, nor commons overgrown 
with thyme to i-egale me, neither do I want them. You 
thought to make my mouth water at the charms of Tap- 
low, but you see you are disappointed. 

" My dear cousin, I am a living man ; and I can never 
reflect that I am so, without recollecting at the same time 
that I have infinite cause of thanksgiving and joy. This 
makes every place delightful to me where I can have leisure 
to meditate upon those mercies by which I live, and in- 
dulge a vein of gratitude to that gracious God who has 
snatched me like a brand out of the burning. AVhere had 
I been but for his forbearance and longnsuffering ? even 
with those who shall never see his face in hope, to whom 
the name of Jesus, by the just judgment of God, is become 
a torment instead of a remedy. Thoughtless and incon- 
siderate wretch that I was ! I lived as if I had been my 
o^^-n creator, and could continue my existence to what 
length and in what state I pleased ; as if dissipation was 
the narrow way which leads to Ufe, and a neglect of the 
blessed God would certainly end in the enjoyment of Him. 
* 4» « * « 

"Would I were the only one that had ever dreamed 
this dream of folly and wickedness ! but the world is filled 
with such, who furnish a continual proof of God's almost 
unprovokable mercy; who set up for themselves in a 
spirit of independence upon him who made them, and yet 
enjoy that hfe by his bounty which they abuse to his dis- 
honour. You remember me, my dear cousin, one of this 
trifling and deluded multitude. Great and grievous afflic- 
tions were applied to awaken me out of this deep sleep, 
and, under the influence of divine grace, have, I trust, pro- 
duced the effect for which they were intended. * * * * 
This is no fable, but it is our life. If we stand at the 
left hand of Christ while we live, we shall stand there, too, 
in the judgment. The separation must be begun in this 
world, which in that day shall be made for ever. My dear 
cousin, may the Son of God, who shall then assign to each 
his everlasting station, direct and settle all your thoughts 
upon this important subject." 
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Lady Hesketh soon afterwards went abroad with Sir 
Thomas, and remained there for several years. Her cor- 
respondence with Cowper was not renewed imtil eighteen 
years had elapsed. 

But while he lost one cousin as a correspondent, ho 
gained, about the same period, another, and one who could 
understand and sympathize with him. The wife of his 
relative, Major Cowper, was the sister of the Rev. Martin 
Madan, the minister of the Lock Chapel, one of the most 
prominent of the Evangelical clergy of that day. Mrs. 
Cowper would naturally learn from her husband the re- 
storation of their relative to mental health and peace ; and 
she soon sent to him a book which she judged suitable to 
his present state. He thus acknowledges it :-^ 

" Huntingdon, March 11, 1766. 

"My dear Cousin, — I am much obliged to you for 
Ftorsall's Meditations, especially as it furnishes mo with 
an occasion of writing to you, which is all I have waited 
for. My friends must excuse me if I write to none but 
those who lay it fairly in my way to do so. The inference 
I am apt to draw from their silence is, that they wish ins 
to be silent too. 

"I have great reason, my dear cousin, to be thankful 
to the gracious Providence that conducted me to this 
place. The lady in whose house I hve is so excellent a 
person, and regards me with a friendship so truly Christian, 
that I could almost fancy my own mother restored to life 
again, to compensate to me for all the friends I have lost, 
and all my connexions broken. She has a son at Cam- 
bridge in all respects worthy of such a mother ; the most 
amiable young man I ever knew. His natiuul and ac- 
quired endowments are very considerable ; and as to his 
virtues, I need only say that he is a Christian. It ought to 
be a matter of daily thanksgiving to me that I am admitted 
into the society of such persons, and I pray God to make 
me and keep me worthy of them. 

" Yoiur brother Martin has been very kind to me, having 
written to me twice in a style which, though it was once 
irksome to me, to say the leasts I now know how to value. 
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I pray God to forgive me the many light things I have both 
said and thought of him and his labours. Hereafter I 
shall consider him as a burning and a shining light ; and as 
one of those who, having turned many to righteousness, 
shall shine hereafter as the stars for ever and ever. 

" So much for the state of my heart : as to my spirits, 
I am cheerful and happy, and, having peace with God, 
have peace with myself. For the continuance of this bless- 
ing I trust to him who gives it, and they who trust in 
him shall never be confounded. 

" Yours affectionately, 

This intercourse, once begun, was naturally frequent. 
The following letters follow in the same year : — 

" Huntingdon, April 4, 1760. 
"My dear Cousin, — I agree with you that letters are 
not essential to friendship, but they seem to be a natural 
fruit of it, when they are the only intercourse that can be 
had. And a friendship producing no sensible effects is 
so hke indifference, that the appearance may easily deceive 
even an acute discemer. I retract, however, all that I said 
in my last upon this subject, having reason to suspect that 
it proceeded from a principle which I would discourage in 
myself upon all occasions, even a pride that felt itself hurt 
upon a mere suspicion of neglect. I have so much cause 
for humihty, and so much need of it, too ; and every little 
sneaking resentment is such an enemy to it, that I hope I 
shall never give quarter to anything that appears in the 
shape of suUenness or self-consequence hereafter. Alas ! if 
my best Friend, who laid down his life for me, were to 
remember all the instances in which I have neglected him, 
and to plead them against me in judgment, where should I 
hide my guilty head in the day of recompense 1 I will 
pray, therefore, for blessings upon my friends, though they 
cease to be so ; and upon my enemies, though they con- 
tinue such. The deceitfulness of the natural heart is incon- 
ceivable ; I know well that I passed among my friends for a 
person at least religiously inclined, if not actiially religious ; 
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and, what is more wonderful, I thought myself a Christian, 
wh^ I had no faith in Christ, when I saw no beauty in 
him that I should desire him ; in short, when I had neither 
&ith, nor love, nor any Christian grace whatever, but a 
thousand seeds of rebellion instead, evermore springing up 
in enmity against him. But, blessed be God, even the God 
who is become my salvation, the hail of affliction and 
rebuke for sin has swept away the refuge of lies. It 
pleased the Almighty, in great mercy, to set all my mis- 
deeds before me. At length, the storm being past, a quiet 
and peaceful serenity of soul succeeded, such as ever attends 
the gift of living fiuth in the all-sufficient atonement, and 
the sweet sense of mercy and pardon purchased by the 
blood of Christ. Thus did he break me, and bind me up ; 
thus did he wound me, and his hands made me whole. 
My dear cousin, I make no apology for entertaining you 
with the history of my conversion, because I know you to 
be a Christian in the sterling import of the appeUation. 
This is, however, but a very summary accomit of the 
matter, neither would a letter contain the astonishing par- 
ticulars of it. If we ever meet again in this world, I wiU 
relate them to you by word of mouth ; if not, they will 
serve for the subject of a conference in the next, whore, I 
doubt not, I shall remember and record them with a grati- 
tude better suited to the subject. 

" Yours, my dear cousin, affectionately, 

«W.C." 

" Huntingdon, Sept. 3, 17CC. 
"My dear Cousin, — It is reckoned, you know, a gi'eat 
achievement to silence an opponent in disputation, and 
your silence was of so long a continuance, that I might 
well begin to please myself with the apprehension of having 
accomplished so arduous a matter. To be serious, how- 
ever, I am not sorry that what I have said concerning oui* 
knowledge of each other in a future state has a little 
inclined you to the affirmative. For though the redeemed 
of the Lord shall be sure of being as happy in that state as 
infinite power employed by infinite goodness can make 
thenii — and| therefore^ it may seem immaterial whether wc 
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shall or shall not recollect each other hereafter; yet our 
present happiness, at least, is a httle interested in the 
question. A parent, a friend, a wife, must needs, I think, 
feel a little heart-ache at the thought of an eternal separa- 
tion from the objects of her regard : and not to know them 
when she meets them in another life, or never to meet 
them at all, amoimts, though not altogether, yet nearly, to 
the same thing. Remember them, I think, she needs must. 
To hear that they are happy will, indeed, be no small addi- 
tion to her own felicity, but to see them so will surely be 
a greater. Thus, at least, it appears to our present human 
apprehension ; consequently, therefore, to think that, when 
we leave them, we lose them for ever, — that we must 
remain eternally ignorant whether they that were flesh of 
our flesh, and bone of our bone, partake with us of celestial 
glory, or are disinherited of their heavenly portion, must 
shed a dismal gloom over all our present connexions. For 
my own part, this life is such a momentary thing, and all 
its interests have so shrunk in my estimation, since, by 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, I became attentive to 
the things of another, that, like a worm in the bud of all 
my friendships and affections, this very thought would eat 
out the heart of them all, had I a thousand ; and were 
their date to terminate with this life, I think I should 
have no inclination to cultivate and improve such a fugi- 
tive business. Yet friendship is necessary to our happi- 
ness here, and, built upon Christian principles, upon which 
only it can stand, .is a thing even of religious sanction. 
For what is that love which the Holy Spirit, speaking by 
St. John, so much inculcates, but friendship ? — the only 
love which deserves the name — a love which can toil, and 
watch, and deny itself, and go to death for its brother. 
Worldly friendships are a poor weed compared with this ; 
and even this union of spirit in the bond of peace would 
suffer — in my mind, at least, — could I think it were only 
coeval with our earthly mansions. It may, possibly, argue 
great weakness in me, in this instance, to stand so much in 
need of future hopes to support me in the discharge of 
present duty. But so it is. I am far, I know, very far, 
from being perfect in Christiia love, or any otiier divine 
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attainment, and am, therefore, imwilling to forego whatever 
may help me in my progress. 

"You are so kind as to inquire after my health,- for 
which reason I must tell you, what otherwise would not be 
worth mentioning, that I have lately been just enough in- 
disposed to convince me that not only human life in general, 
but mine in particular, hangs by a slender thread. I am 
stout enough in appearance, yet a little illness demolishes 
me. I have had a severe shake, and the building is not so 
firm as it was. But I bless God for it, with jiU my heart. 
If the inner man be but strengthened day by day, as I 
hope, imder the renewing influences of the Holy Ghost, it 
will be, no matter how soon the outward is dissolved. He 
who has, in a manner, raised me from the dead, in a literal 
sense, has given me the grace, I trust, to bo ready at the 
shortest notice to smrender up to him that life which I 
have twice received from him. Whether I live or die, I 
desirejt may be to his glory, and it must be to my happi- 
ness. I thank God that I have those amongst my kindred 
to whom I can write, without reserve, my sentiments upon 
this subject, as I do to you. A letter upon any other 
subject is more insipid to me than ever my task was when 
a schoolboy ; and I say not this in vain-glory, God forbid I 
but to show you what the Almighty, whoso name I am 
unworthy to mention, has done for me, the chief of sinners. 
Once he was a terror to mo ; and his service, oh, what a 
weariness it was ! Now I can say, I love him and his 
holy name, and am never so happy as when I speak of his 
mercies to me. 

"Yours, dear Cousin, 

«W. C.** 

•* Huntingdon, Oct. 20, 1766. 
"My dear Cousin, — I am very sorry for poor Charles's 
illness, and hope you will soon have cause to thank God 
for his complete recovery. AVe have an epidemical fever 
in this country, likewise, which leaves behind it a con- 
tinual sighing, almost to suffocation : not that I have seen 
any instance of it, for, blessed be God ! our fSEimily have 

E 
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liitherto escaped it, but such was the account I heard of it 
this morning. 

" I am obliged to you for the interest you take in my 
welfare, and for your inquiring so particularly after the 
manner in which my time passes here. As to amusements 
—I mean what the world caUi such — we have none ; the 
place, indeed, swarms with them, and cards and dancing 
are the professed business of almost all the gentle inhabitants 
of Huntingdon. We refuse to take part in them, or to be 
accessories to this way of murdering our time, and by so 
doing have acquired the name of Methodists. Having told 
you how we do not spend our time, I will next say how we 
do. We breakfast commonly between eight and nine ; till 
eleven we read either the Scripture, or the sermons of 
some faithful preacher of those holy mysteries ; at eleven 
we attend divine service, which is performed here twice 
every day; and from twelve to three we separate, and 
amuse ourselves as we please. During that interval I 
either read in my own apartment, or walk, or ride, or 
work in the garden. We seldom sit an hour after dinner, 
buty if the weather permits, adjourn to the garden, where, 
with Mrs. Unwin and her son, I have generally the pleasure 
of religious conversation till tea-time. If it rains, or is too 
windy for walking, we either converse within doors, or 
sing some hymns of Martin's collection, and, by the help of 
Mrs. Unwin's harpsichord, make up a tolerable concert, in 
which our hearts, I hope, are the best and most musical 
performers. After tea we sally forth to walk in good 
earnest. Mrs. Unwin is a good walker, and we have gene- 
rally travelled about four miles before we see home again. 
When the days are short, we make this exclusion in the 
former part of the day, between church-time and dinner. 
At night we read and converse, as before, till supper, and 
commonly finish the evening either with hymns or a ser- 
mon ; and, last of all, the family are called to prayers. I 
need not tell you that such a life as this is consistent with 
the utmost cheerfulness; accordingly, we are all happy, 
and dwell together in unity as brethren. Mrs. Unwin has 
ahnost a mfttemal affection for me, and I have something 
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very like a filial one for her, and her son and I are brothers. 
Blessed be the God of our salvation for such companions, 
and for such a life ; above all, for a heart to like it. 

"I have had many anxious thoughts about taking 
orders, and I believe every new convert is apt to think 
himself called upon for that purpose ; but it has pleased 
God, by means which there is no need to particularize, to 
give me fiiU satisfaction as to the propriety of declining it : 
indeed, they who have the least idea of what I have suf- 
fered from the dread of public exhibitions, will readily 
excuse my never attempting them hereafter. In the mean- 
time, if it please the Almighty, I may be an instrument of 
taming many to the truth, in a private way, and hope that 
my endeavours in this way have not been entirely unsuc- 
cessful Had I the zeal of Moses, I should want an Aaron 
to be my spokesman. 

" Yours ever, my dear cousin, 

«W. C." 

Several other letters passed between him and Mrs. 
Cowper about this time ; but a few more months brought 
to a sudden termination this part of Cowper*s history. 
Two short letters narrate the facts, which occasioned some 
important changes. To Mrs. Cowper he writes :— 

''Huntingdon, Jvly 13, 1707. 

"My dear Cousin, — The newspaper has told you the 
truth. Poor Mr. Unwin, being flung from his horse as he 
•was going to his church on Sunday morning, received a 
dreadful fracture on the back part of the skull, under 
which he languished till Thursday evening, and then died. 
This awful dispensation has left an impression upon our 
spirits, which will not be presently worn off. He died in 
a poor cottage, to which he was carried immediately after 
his fall, about a mile from home, and his body could not 
be brought to his house till the spirit was gone to him 
who gave it. May it be a lesson to us to watch, since we 
know not the day nor the hour when our Lord cometh. 

" The effect of it upon my circimistances will only be a 
change of the place of my abode. For I shall still, by 
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God's leave, continue with Mrs. Unwin, whose behaviour 
to me has always been that of a mother to a son. We 
know not where we shall settle ; but we trust that the 
Lord, whom we seek, will go before us and prepare a rest 
for us. We have employed our friend Haweis, Dr. Con- 
yers of Helmsley in Yorkshire, and Mr. Newton of Olney, 
to look out a place for us, but at present are entirely 
ignorant under which of the three we shall settle, or 
whether under either. I have written to my aunt Madan, 
to desire Martin to assist us with his inquiries. It is pro- 
bable we shall stay here till Michaelmas. 

«W.C." 

And to Mr. Hill :— 

" Huntingdon, July 16, 1707. 
" Dear Joe, — ^Your wishes that the newspaper may have 
m&iAfdwned you are vain. Mr. Unwin is dead, and died 
in the manner there mentioned. At nine o'clock on 
Sunday mahiihg he was in perfect health, and as likely to 
Mve twenty years as either of us, and before ten was 
'stretched speechless and senseless upon a flock bed, in a 
poor cottage, where (it being impossible %o remove him) he 
died on Thursday evening. I heard his dying groans, the 
effect of great agony, for he was a strong man, and much 
convulsed in his last moments. The few short intervals of 
sense that were granted him he spent in earnest prayer, 
and in expressions of a firm trust and confidence in the 
only Saviour. To that stronghold we must all resort at 
last, if we would have hope in our death ; when every other 
refuge fails, we are glad to fly to the only shelter to which 
we can repair to any purpose ; and happy is it for us 
when, the false ground we have chosen for ourselves being 
broken under us, we find ourselves obliged to have recourse 
to the rock which can never be shaken : when this is our 
lot, we receive great and undeserved mercy. 

' Our society wiU not break up, but we shall settle in 
some other place ; where, is at present uncertain. 

"Yours, 

«W.C.'^ 
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The first and immediate result of Mr. Unwinds death, 
was a resolution to leave Huntingdon. This, probably, 
was the instant desire of both his widow and the poet. 
Mr. Unwin's son was entering the ministry, and would be 
no longer resident in that town. Miss Unwin was married 
to a clergyman in Yorkshire. The family circle was broken 
up. No feeling could be more natural than that which 
prompted the two survivors, the widow and her friend, to 
leave a place which could never more be to them what 
it had been, and to find out a new abode in some other 
spot. 

Alexander Knox, who will not be charged with enthu- 
siasm, while he observes how extremely difficult it is to 
find genuine specimens of providential superintendence, 
mentions Cowper's case as one in which the proofs of such 
divine care are evident and unquestionable. "I grant," 
he says, " that there was something a^vfully obscure ; but 
through that obscurity such rays of providential light dart 
forth, as to make the special designation not less clear 
than the singular sufferings were mysterious." 

We have remarked that John Cowper, when seeking 
lodgings for his brother, could not find them near Cam- 
bridge, where they abound; but found them at Huntingdon 
with ease. At Huntingdon there dwelt, equally unknown 
to both the brothers, the destined guardian of the poet's 
remaining years. But with her, there was no apparent 
likelihood of his ever becoming acquainted. A medium 
was wanted, and it was ready. 

Young Unwin voluntarily accosts Cowper, and brings 
him to his mother's house, where he soon becomes an 
inmate. 

But the son leaves Huntingdon for college, and a 
curacy. His sister marries. Cowper, then, is left with 
Mr. and Mrs. Unwin. The messenger of death suddenly 
calls away the husband. By what is called an accident, 
he is quickly taken to heaven. 

And thus the two persons, who were to spend thirty 
years of their remaining Uves together, were stripped of 
aU the other members of their family, and left to be every- 
thing to each other. 
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An eminent clergyman, Dr. Conyers, had met the 
younger Mr. Unwin at Cambridge some months before 
this, and had learned his state of mind, and his mother's 
religious character. He named both to the Rev. John 
Newton of Olney, requesting him, when passing through 
Huntingdon, to call on Mrs. Unwin. That visit took 
place a few days after Mr. Unwin's death. The result was, 
a determination on their part to leave Huntingdon at 
once^ and to fix their future abode at Olney. 
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IV. 

hbst period of his residence at olney. 

A.D. 1707—1773. 

The brief portion of Cowper's life on which we are now 
entering must be regarded by every one, who calmly con- 
siders the subject, as the only really happy period of his 
earthly existence. After spending more than thirty years 
in a careless youth, and an idle, purposeless manhood, ho 
was suddenly plunged into the depths of melancholy mad- 
ness. Emerging gradually from this state, he at last, in 
one moment^ received Divine light, and was enabled to 
perceive and to "lay hold on the hope set before him.'* 
He could now rejoice ; although, looking back on wasted 
years and upon months of insanity, he could only " rejoice 
with trembling." His letters to his faithful friend, Mr. 
Hill, at this period, exhibit most clearly the solemn but 
peaceful state of mind he then enjoyed. 

Mr. Newton had engaged for them a house at Olney, 
where Cowper and Mrs. Unwin arrived on the 14th of 
October, 1767. He very soon wiitos to his friend Hill : — 

** Olney, October 20, 1767. 
"I have no map to consult at present, but, by what 
remembrance I have of the situation of this place in the 
last I saw, it lies at the northernmost point of the county. 
We are just five miles beyond I^ewport Pagnell. I am 
willing to suspect that you make this inquiry with a view 
to an interview, when time shall serve, AVe may possibly 
be settled in our house in about a month, where so good a 
friend of mine will be extremely welcome to Mrs. Unwin. 
AYo shall have a becl and a warm firo-sido at your service. 
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if you can come before next summer ; and if not, a 
parlour that looks the north wind fdll in the face, where 
you may be as cool as in the groves of Valombrosa. 
" Yours, my dear SephAs, 

** Affectionately ever, 

«W. C." 

A few short notes are all that remain to us of the 
occurrences of the next eight months. We learn from 
other sources than his own correspondence, that he entered 
heartily into all Mr. Newton's plans and proceedings. A 
letter given a few pages back acquaints us with the fact, 
that thoughts of entering into the ministry had passed 
tfafough his mind. From Mr. Bull's* correspondence we 
gather that, in the weekly meetings for reading the Scrip- 
tures and prayer, held by Mr. Newton in a large room 
rented by him for the purpose, Cowper was accustomed to 
take a part. The editor says, — " I have a list, in the hand- 
Writing of Mr. Bull, of the persons who engaged in prayer 
at these meetings, and it is interesting to observe among 
them the frequent recurrence of the name of Cowper.*' 

Mr. Newton himself in a letter dated 1774, says, — 
^The Lord evidently sent him to Olney, where he has 
been a Uemng to many, a great blessing to myself." 

In the summer Cowper thus vmtes : — 

" Olney, June 16, 1768. 

"Dear Joe, — I thank you for so full an answer to so 
empty an epistle. If Olney furnished anything for your 
amusement, you should have it in return ; but occurrences 
^lere are as scarce as cucumbers at Christmas. 

"I visited St. Alban's about a fortnight since in person, 
and I visit It every day in thought. The recoUection of 
what passed there, and the consequences that followed it, 
mi my mmd continuaUy, and make the circumstances of a 
p.or transient, halJ^spent life, so insipid, and unaffecting, 
that I have no heart to think or write much about them. 

* The Rev. W. Bull, of Newport Pa«ynaii ^x.^ 
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Whfltiier the nation ii' worshipping l^Er. Wilkea, or any 
bihelt idol, is of* little moment to one who hopes and 
believes that he abaSl shortly stand in the presence of the 
gnat and blessed Gk>d. I thank him, that he has given niu 
aacih a deep, impressed, persuasion of this awful truth as a 
thpuaand worlds Vould not purchase from me. It gives mo 
A reliflh to every blessing, and makes every trouble light. 
" Affectionately yours, 

" W. C." 

In the following winter Mr. Hill was visited by dan- 
gerous illness, and his recovery elicited from Cowper the 
following friendly epistles ; — 

''Olney, Jan. 21, I70d. 
"Dear Joe, — 1 rejoice with you in your recovery, and 
that you have escaped from the hands of one from whose 
hands you will not always escape. Death is either the 
most formidable, or the most comfortable thing we have 
in prospect, on this side of eternity. To be brought near 
to him, and to discern neither of these features in his face, 
woold argue a degree of insensibility, of which I will not 
suspect my friend, whom I know to be a thinking man. 
You have been brought down to the side of the grave, 
and you have been raised again by him who has the keys 
of the invisible world ; who opens and none can shut, who 
shuts and none can open. I do not forget to return thanks 
to him on your behalf, and to pray that your hfe, which 
he has spared, may be devoted to his service. * Behold ! 
I stand at the door and knock,' is the word of him, on 
whom both our mortal and immortal life depend, and, 
blessed be his name, it is the word of one who wounds 
only that he may heal, and who waits to be gracious. The 
language of every such dispensation is, * Prepare to meet thy 
God.' It speaks with the voice of mercy and goodness, for, 
without such notices, whatever preparation we might make 
for other events, we should make none for this. !My dear 
friend, I desire and pray tliat, when this la.st enemy shall 
come to execute an unlimited commission upon us, we may 
be found ready, being established and rooted in a well- 
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grounded faith in His name, who conquered and triumphed 
over him upon his cross. 

" Yours ever, 

"W.C." 

" Olney, Jan, 29, 1769. 
'* My dear Joe, — I have a moment to spare, to tell you 
that your letter is just come to hand, and to thank you for 
it. I do assure you, the gentleness and candour of your 
manner engages my affection to you very much. You 
answer with mildness to an admonition, which would have 
provoked many to anger. I have not time to add more, 
except just to hint that, if I am ever enabled to look for- 
ward to death with comfort, which, I thank Gk)d, is some- 
times the case with me, I do not take my view of it from 
the top of my own works and deservings ; though God is 
mtness that the labour of my life is to keep a conscience 
void of offence towai-ds him. He is always formidable to 
me, but when I see him disarmed of his sting, by having 
sheathed it in the body of Christ Jesus. 

" Yours, my dear friend, 

«W.C." 

In the summer of that year, Hill again pressingly in- 
vited him to revisit London ; but the idea was evidently 
most distasteful. He replies : — 

«* Olney, July 31, 1709. 

"Dear Joe, — Sir Thomas crosses the Alps, and Sir 
Cowper, for that is his title at Olney, prefers his home to 
any other spot of earth in the world. Horace, observing 
this difference of temper in different persons, cried out a 
good many years ago, in the true spirit of poetry, * How 
much one man differs from another!' This does not 
seem a very sublime exclamation in English, but I re- 
member we were taught to admire it in the original 

" My dear friend, I am obliged to you for your in- 
vitation : but being long accustomed to retirement, which 
I was always fond of, I am now more than ever unwilling 
to revisit those noisy and crowded scenes, which I never 
Jov^, and wMoh 1 140W abhor. I remember you with all 
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the friendship I ever professed, whicli is as much as I ever 
entertained for any man. But the strange and uncommon 
incidents of my life have given an entire new turn to my 
whole character and conduct, and rendered me incapable of 
receiying pleasure from the same employments and amuse^ 
xnents of which I could readily partake in former days. 

" I love you and yours ; I thank you for your continued 
remembrance of me, and shaU not cease to be their and 
your 

" Aflfectionate friend and servant, 

A month after this his relative, Mrs. Cowper, was 
involved in deep family auction, which drew from him 
the following letter: — 

" Olney, August 31, 1760. 

"My dear Cousin, — ^A letter from your brother Frederic 
brought me yesterday the most afflicting intelligence that 
has reached me these many years. I pray to God to com- 
fort you, and to enable you to sustain this heavy stroke 
with that resignation to his will which none but Himself 
can give, and which he gives to none but his own children. 
How blessed and happy is your lot, my dear friend, beyond 
the common lot of the greater part of mankind ; that you 
know what it is to draw near to God in prayer, and are 
acquainted with a throne of grace ! You have resources in 
the infinite love of a dear Redeemer which are withheld 
from millions : and the promises of God, which are yea 
and amen in Jesus, are sufficient to answer all your neces- 
sities, and to sweeten the bitterest cup which your heavenly 
Father will ever put into your hand. May He now give you 
liberty to drink at these wells of salvation, till you are 
filled with consolation and peace in the midst of trouble. 
He has said, *When thou i^assest through the waters I 
will be with thee, and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee.' You have need of such a word as this, 
and he knows your need of it, and the time of necessity is 
the time when he will be sure to appear in behalf of those 
who trust in him. I bear you and yours upon my heart 
before him night and day, for I never expect to hear of 
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distress which shall call upon me with a louder voice to 
pray for the sufferer. I know the Lord hears me for my- 
belf, vile and sinful as I am, and believe, and am sure, that 
he will hear me for you also. He is the friend of the 
widow, and the father of the fatherless, even God in his 
holy habitation ; in all our afflictions he is afflicted, and 
chastens us in mercy. Surely he will sanctify this dis- 
pensation to you, do you great and everlasting good by it, 
make the world appear like dust and vanity in your sight, 
as it truly is, and open to your view the glories of a better 
country, where there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor pain ; but God shall wipe away all tears from your eyes 
for ever. Oh, that comfortable word ! * I have chosen 
thee in the furnace of affliction ;' so that our very sorrows 
are evidences of our calling, and he chastens us because we 
are bis children. 

" My dear cousin, I commit you to the word of his 
grace, and to the comforts of his Holy Spirit. Your hfe is 
needful for your family. May God, in mercy to them, pro- 
long it, and may he preserve you from the dangerous 
effects which a stroke like this might have upon a frame 
so tender as yours. I grieve with you, I pray for you ; 
could I do more I would, but Gkxi must comfort you. 
" Yours, in our dear Lord Jesus, 

«W.C.» 

But now a heavy affliction was at hand for himself. 
Shortly after the date of the last letter, he was summoned 
to Cambridge to attend the bedside of his only brother, 
then dangerously ill. An apparent recovery, for a short 
period, took place ; but in the following March, Cowper 
writes his cousin, as follows : — 

« March 5, 1770. 
'^ My brother continues much as he was. His case is a 
very dangerous one — an imposthume of the liver, attended 
by an asthma and dropsy. The physician has little hope 
of his recovery, I believe I might say none at all, only, 
being a friend, he does not formally give him over by 
ceasing to visit him, lest it should sink his spirits. For 
^ own part^ I have no expectation of his recovery, except 
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by a signal interposition of Providence in answer to prayer. 
His case is clearly beyond the reach of medicine ; but I 
have seen many a sickness healed, where the danger has 
been equally threatening, by the only Physician of value. 
I doubt not he wiU have an interest in your prayers, as he 
has in the prayers of many. May the Lord incline his ear 
and give an answer of peace. I know it is good to bo 
afflicted. I trust that you have found it so, and that under 
the teaching of God's own Spirit we shall both be purified. 
It is the desire of my soul to seek a better country, where 
God shall wipe away all tears from the eyes of his people ; 
and where, looking back upon the ways by which he has 
led us, we shall be filled witt everlasting wonder, love, and 
praise. 

** I must add no more. 

" Yours ever, 

Two months later, he thus relates to Hill the close of 
his brother's life : — 

« Olney, May 8, 1770. 

" Dear Joe, — Your letter did not reach me till the last 
post, when I had not time to answer it. I left Cambridge 
immediately after my brother's death. 

"I am obliged to you for the particular account you 
have sent me. ♦♦»♦♦♦ He, to whom I have sur- 
rendered myself and all my concerns, has otherwise ap- 
pointed, and let his will be done. He gives me much, 
which he withholds from others, and if he was pleased to 
withhold all that makes an outward difference between me 
and the poor mendicant in the street, it would still become 
me to say. His will be done. 

" It pleased God to cut short my brother's connexions 
and expectations here, yet not without giving him lively 
and glorious views of a better happiness than any he could 
propose to himself in such a world as this. Notwithstand- 
ing his great learning (for he was one of the chief men in 
the imiversity in that respect), he was candid and sincere 
in his inquiries after truth. Though he could not come 
into my sentiments when I first acquainted him with them, 
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nor, in the many conversations whicli I afterward had with 
him upon the subject, could he be brought to acquiesce in 
them as scripturad and true, yet I had no sooner left St. 
Alban*s than he began to study, with the deepest attention, 
those points in which we differed, and to furnish himself 
with the best writers upon them. His mind was kept open 
to conviction for five years, during all which time he la- 
boured in this pursuit with unwearied diligence, as leisure 
and opportunity were afforded. Amongst his dying words 
were these : * Brother, I thought you wrong, yet wanted to 
believe as you did. I found myself not able to beUcve, yet 
always thought I should be one day brought to do so.' 
From the study of books he was brought, upon his death- 
bed, to the study of himself, and there learnt to renounce 
his righteousness and his own most amiable character, and 
to submit himself to the righteousness which is of God by 
faith. With these views he was desirous of death. Satis- 
fied of his interest in the blessing purchased by the blood 
of Christ, he prayed for death with earnestness, felt the 
approach of it with joy, and died in |)eace. 

"Yours, my dear friend, 

«W.C." 

But the circumstances of Mr. John Cowpei's death were 
so remarkable as to merit, and, indeed, to demand, a more 
detailed and accurate record than could be given in an 
ordinary letter. The following brief sketch was written by 
his brother at the time, and was published by Mr. Newton 
after Cowper's own death. It could not, with propriety, 
be omitted in a memoir of the poet; inasmuch as it 
exhibits much of Aw mind, as well as of his brother's. 

" As soon as it had pleased God, after a long and sharp 
season of conviction, to visit me with the consolations of 
IU6 grae(.\ it became one of my chief concerns, that my 
rolatious might be made partakers of the same mercy. In 
tt«» first U^ttvr I wrote to my brother, I took occasion to 
mehre wlmt Oo*l had done for my soul ; and am not con- 
wioua. llmt fnim that i>erioil down to his last illness I 
^'*'' " ' ^l#|^w^nmtumiy c^f^n^g him, if it 
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\^ere possible, in conversation of a spiritual kind. When I 
left St. Alban's, and went to visit him at Cambridge, my 
heart being full of the subject, I poured it out before him 
without reserve ; and in all my subsequent dealings with 
him, so far as I was enabled, took care to show that I had 
received, not merely a set of notions, but a real impression 
of the truths of the Gospel. 

"At first I found him ready enough to talk with me 
upon these subjects ; sometimes he would dispute, but 
always without heat or animosity, and sometimes would 
endeavour to reconcile the difference of our sentiments, by 
supposing that, at the bottom, we wore both of a mind, and 
meant the same thing. 

" He was a man of a most candid and ingenuous spirit ; 
his tempei* remarkably sweet, and in his behaviour to me 
he had always manifested an imcommon affection. His 
outward conduct, so far as it fell under my notice, or I 
could learn it by the report of others, was perfectly decent 
and unblamable. There was nothing vicious in any part 
of his practice ; but, being of a studious, thoughtful turn, 
he placed his chief delight in the acquisition of learning, 
and made such acquisitions in it, that he had but few 
rivals in that a classical kind. He was critically skilled in 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages ; was beginning to 
make himself master of the Syriac, and perfectly under- 
stood the French and Italian, the latter of which he could 
speak fluently. These attainments, however, and many 
others in a hterary way, he hved heartily to despise ; not 
as useless when sanctified and employed in the service of 
God, but when sought after for their own sake, and with a 
view to the praise of men. Learned, however, as he was, 
he was easy and cheerful in his conversation, and entirely 
free from the stiffness which is generally contracted by men 
devoted to such pursuits. 

" Thus we spent about two years, conversing as occasion 

offered (and we generally visited each other once or twice 

• Week, as long as I continued at Huntingdon), upon the 

*^|^uig truths of the Gk>speL By this time, however, he 

r^8an to be more reserved ; he would hear me patiently, 

***^* ^ever reply ; and this I found, upon his own confessioij 
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afterward, was the effect of a resolution he had taken, in 
order to avoid disputes, and to secure the continuance of 
that peace which had always subsisted between us. ^Vhen 
our family removed to Olney, our intercourse became less 
frequent. We exchanged an annual visit, and, whenever 
he came amongst us, he obser\'ed the same conduct, con- 
forming to all our customs, attending family worship with 
us, and heard the preaching, received civilly whatever 
passed in conversation upon the subject, but adhered strictly 
to the rule he had prescribed to himself, never remarking 
upon or objecting to anything he heard or saw. This, 
through the goodness of his natural temper, he was en- 
abled to carry so far, that, though some things unavoidably 
happened, which we feared would give him offence, ho 
never took any ; for it was not possible to offer him the 
pulpit ; nor, when Mr. Newton was with as once at the 
time of family prayer, could we ask my brother to officiate, 
though being himself a minister, and one of our own family 
for the time, the office seemed naturally to fall into his hands. 
"In September 1769, I learned by letters from Cam- 
bridge that he was dangerously iU. I set out for that 
place the day after I received them, and found him as ill 
as I exi)ected. He had taken cold on his return from a 
journey in Wales ; and, lest he should be laid up at a 
distance from home, had pushed forward as fast as he 
could from Bath with a fever upon him. Soon after his 
arrival at Cambridge he discharged, unknown to himself, 
such a prodigious quantity of blood, that the physician 
ascribed it only to the strength of his constitution that he 
was still alive ; and assured me, that, if the discharge should 
be repeated, he must inevitably die upon the spot. In this 
state of imminent danger, he seemed to have no more con- 
oem about his spiritual interests than when in perfect 
health. His oouoh was strewed with volumes of plays, to 
whioh he had frequent reoonne for amusement. I learned, 
indeed, aAerwarda, that even at this time the thoughts of 
God^Hid eternity irould often force themeehres upon his 
* ;1^.not i^4pp|i^|MiffiQg hiB life to be in danger, and 
Ftdb past oonduot^ he found it no 
t dot t^tfai 
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" As it pleased God that he had no relapse, he presently 
began to recover strength, and in ten days' time I left him 
so fiu: restored, that he could ride many miles without 
&tigue, and had every symptom of returning health. It is 
probable, however, that, though his recovery seemed per- 
fect, this illness was the means which God had appointed to 
bring down his strength in the midst of his journey, and to 
hasten on the malady which proved his last. 

" On the 16th of February, 1770, 1 was again summoned 
to attend him, by letters which represented him as so ill, that 
the physician entertained but little hopes of his recovery. 
I foimd him afflicted with the asthma and dropsy, supposed 
to be the effect of an imposthume in his liver. He was, 
however, cheerful when I first arrived, expressed great joy 
at seeing me, thought himself much better than he had 
been, and seemed to flatter himself with hopes that he 
should be well again. My situation at this time was truly 
distressful I learned from the physician, that, in this 
instance as in the last, he was in much greater danger than 
he suspected. He did not seem to lay his illness at all to 
heart, nor could I find by his conversation that he had 
one serious thought. As often as a suitable occasion 
offered, when we were fi-ee from company and interruption, 
I endeavoured to give a spiritual turn to the discourse ; 
and the day after my arrival, asked his permission to pray 
with him, to which he readily consented. I renewed my 
attempts in this way as often as I could, though without 
any apparent success : still he seemed as careless and un- 
concerned as ever : yet I could not but consider his willing- 
ness in this instance as a token for good, and observed with 
pleasure, that though at other times he discovered no mark 
of seriousness, yet when I spoke to him of the Lord's deal- 
™88 with myself, he received what I said with affection, 
would press my hand, and look kindly at me, and seemed 
*^^^;f'^« the better for it. 

^ ^*^e 2l8t of the same month he had a violent fit 

1,^ /una, wbicli seized him when he rose, about an hour 

f^ jj^^^> and lasted all the day. His agony was dread- 

ipny r co^^^S^ ^ever seen any person afflicted in the same 

***<* Hot help fearing that he would be suffocated \ 
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foolishness to me once, but now I have a firm foundation, 
and am satisfied/ 

" In the evening, when I went to bid him good night, 
he looked stedfastly in m^ face, and with great solemnity 
in his air and manner, taking me by the hand, resumed 
the discourse in these very words. *As empty, and yet 
fuU ; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things ; — I 
see the rock upon which I once spUt, and I see the rock of 
my salvation. I have peace in myself ; and, if I live, I 
hope it will be that I may be made a messenger of peace to 
others. I have learned that in a moment, which I could 
not have learned by reading many books for many years. 
I have often studied these points, and studied them with 
great attention, but was blinded by prejudice ; and, unless 
He who alone is worthy to unloose the seals, had opened 
the book to me, I had been blinded still. Now they appear 
so plain, that, though I am convinced no comment could 
ever have made me understand them, I wonder I did not 
see them before. Yet, great as my doubts and difiiculties 
were, they havo only served to pave the way ; and, being 
solved, they make it plainer. The light I have received 
comes late : but it is a comfort to me that I never made 
Gospel- truths a subject of ridicule. Though I dissented 
from the persuasion and the ways of God's people, I ever 
thought them respectable, and therefore not proper to be 
made a jest of. TTie evil I suffer is the consequence of my 
descent from the corrupt original stock, and of my own 
personal transgressions ; the good I enjoy comes to me as 
the overflowing of his bounty ; but the crown of all his 
mercies is this, that he has given me a Saviour, and not 
only the Saviour of mankind, brother, but my Saviour.' 

" * I should delight to see the people at Olney, but am 
not worthy to appear amongst them,' He wept at speaking 
these words, and repeated them with emphasis, *I should 
rejoice in an hour's conversation with Mr. Newton, and, if 
I live, shall have much discourse with him upon these sub- 
jects, but am so weak in body, that at present I could not 
bear it.* 

''At the fame time he gave me to understand that be 
Aid hem five jeam inquiring alter the -tnith^that is, from 
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the time of my first visit to him after I left St. Alban's ; 
and that, from the very day of his ordmation, which was 
ten years ago, he had been dissatisfied with his own views 
of the Gospel, and sensible of defect and obscurity ; that 
he had always had a sense of the importance of the minis- 
terial charge, and had used to consider himself accountable 
for his doctrine no less than his practice ; that he could 
appeal to the Lord for his sincerity in aU that time, and 
had never wilfully erred, but always been desirous of coming 
to the knowledge of the truth. He added, that the moment 
when he sent forth that cry, was the moment when light 
was darted into his soul ; that he had thought much about 
these things in the course of his illness, but never tiU that 
instant was able to understand them. 

" It was remarkable, that, from the very instant when 
he was first enlightened, he was also wonderfully strength- 
ened in body, so that from the 10th to the 14th of March 
we all entertained hopes of his recovery. He was himself 
very sanguine in his expectations of it, but frequently said, 
that his desire of recovery extended no farther than his 
hopes of usefulness ; adding, * Unless I may hve to be an 
instrument of good to others, it were better for me to die 
now.' 

" As his assurance was clear and unshaken, so he was 
very sensible of the goodness of the Lord to him in that 
respect. On the day when his eyes were opened, he turned 
to me, and in a low voice said, * What a mercy it is for a 
man in my condition to know his acceptance ! I am com- 
pletely satisfied of mine.' On another occasion, speaking to 
the same purpose, he said, 'This bed would be a bed of 
misery, and it is so ; but it is likewise a bed of joy and a 
bed of discipline. Were I to die this night, I know I should 
be Imppy. This assurance, I hope, is quite consistent with 
the word of God. It is built upon a sense of my own utter 
insufficiency, and the all-sufficiency of Christ.' At the same 
time, he said, * Brother, I have been building my glory upon 
a sandy foundation ; I have laboured night and day to per- 
fect myself in things of no profit ; I have sacrificed my 
health to these pursuits, and am noi;^ suflfering the conse- 
quences of my mis-spent labour. But how contemptible do 
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the writers I once highly valued now appear to me ! * Yea, 
doubtless, I count all things loss and dung, for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.* I must go to a 
new school I have many things to learn. I succeeded in 
my former pursuits. I wanted to be highly applauded, and 
I was so. I was flattered up to the height of my wishes : 
now, I must learn a new lesson.* 

" On the evening of the thirteenth he said, * What com- 
fort have I in this bed, miserable as I seem to be ! Brother, 
I love to look at you. I see now who was right, and who 
was mistaken. But it seems wonderful that such a dis- 
pensation should be necessary to enforce what seems so 
very plain. I wish myself at Olney ; you have a good 
river there, better than all the rivers of Damascus. What 
a scene is passing before me ! Ideas upon these subjects 
crowd upon me faster than I can give them utterance. 
How plain do many texts appear, to which, after con- 
sulting all the conmientators, I could hardly affix a mean- 
ing. Now I have their true meaning, without any comment 
at all. There is but one key to the New Testament ; there 
is but one interpreter. I cannot describe to you, nor shall 
ever be able to describe, what I felt in the moment when 
it was given to me. May I make a good use of it. How I 
shudder when I think of the danger I have just escaped ! 
I had made up my mind upon these subjects, and was 
determined to hazard all upon the justness of my own 
opinions.' 

"Speaking of his illness, he said he had been followed 
night and day, from the very beginning of it, with this 
text, / shall not die, hut live, and declare the works of the 
Lord. This notice was fulfilled to him, though not in 
such a sense as my desires of his recovery prompted ijae to 
put upon it. 

" His remarkable amendment soon appeared to be no 
more than a present supply of strength and spirits, that 
he might be able to speak of the better life which God 
had given him ; which was no sooner done, than he re- 
lapsed as suddenly as he had revived. About this time he 
formed the purpose of receiving the sacrament, induced to 
it principally by a desire of setting his seal to the truth, in 
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presence of those who were strangers to the change which 
had taken place in his sentiments. It must have been 
administered to him by the Master of the College, to whom 
he designed to have made this short declaration : * K I 
die, I die in the belief of the doctrines of the Reformation, 
and of the Church of England as it was at the time of the 
Reformation.' But his strength declining apace, and his 
pains becoming more severe, he could never find a proper 
opportunity of doing it. His experience was rather peace 
than joy,— if a distinction may be made between joy and 
that heart-felt peace which he often spoke of in the most 
comfortable terms, and which he expressed by a heavenly 
smile upon his countenance under the bitterest bodily 
distress. His words upon this subject once were these, — 
*How wonderful is it that God should look upon man, 
especially that he should look upon me ! Yet he sees me, 
and takes notice of all that I sufier. I see him, too ; he is 
present before me, and I hear him say. Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.' (Matt. xi. 28.) On the fourteenth, in the afternoon, 
I perceived that the strength and spirits which had been 
afforded him were suddenly withdrawn, so that by the 
next day his mind became weak, and his speech roving and 
fedtering. But still, at intervals, he was enabled to speak 
of divine things with great force and clearness. On the 
evening of the fifteenth he said, * There is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety 
and nine just persons who need no repentance. That text 
has been sadly misunderstood by me, as well as by others. 
Where is that just person to be found ] Alas, what must 
have become of me, if I had died this day se'n-night? 
What should I have had to plead? My own righteous- 
ness ] That would have been of great service to me, to be 
sure ! Well, whither next ] Why, to the mountains to 
&11 upon us, and to the hills to cover us ! I am not duly 
thankful for the mercy I have received. Perhaps I may 
ascribe some part of my insensibility to my great weakness 
of body. I hope, at least, that, if I was better in health, it 
would be better with me in these respects also.* 

"The next day, perceiving that his understanding began 
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to suffer by the extreme weakness of his body, he said, * I 
have been vain of my understanding and of my acquire- 
ments in this place ; and now God has made me little 
better than an idiot, as much as to say, * Now be proud if 
you can.' Well, while I have any senses left, my thoughts 
will be poured out in the praise of God. I have an interest 
in Christ, in his blood and sufferings, and my sins are 
forgiven me. Have I not cause to praise him 1 When 
my understanding fails me quite, as I think it will soon, 
then he will pity my weakness.' 

" Though the Lord intended that his warfare should be 
short, yet a warfare he was to have, and to be exposed to a 
measure of conflict with his own corruptions. His pain 
being extreme, his powers of recollection much impaired, 
and the Comforter withholding for a season his sensible 
support, he was betrayed into a fretfulness and impatience 
of spirit which had never been permitted to show itself 
before. This appearance alarmed me ; and, having an 
opportunity afforded me by everybody's absence, I said to 
him, * You were happier last Saturday than you are to-day. 
Are you entirely destitute of the consolations you then 
spoke of ] And do you not sometimes feel comfort flowing 
into your heart from a sense of your acceptance with 
God V He replied, * Sometimes I do, but sometimes I am 
left to desperation.' The same day, in the evening, he 
said, 'Brother, I believe you are often uneasy, lest what 
lately passed should come to nothing.* I rephed by asking 
him whether, when he found his patience and his temper 
fail, he endeavoured to pray for power against his cor- 
ruptions ? He answered, * Yes, a thousand times in a 
day. But I see myself odiously vile and wicked. If I die 
in this illness, I beg you will place no other inscription 
over me than such as may just mention my name, and the 
parish where I was minister ; for that I ever had a being, 
and what sort of a being I had, cannot be too soon forgot. 
I was jiiat beginning to be a deist, and had long desired to 
be so ; and I will own to you, what I never confessed 
before, that my function, and the duties of it, were a 
weariness to me which I could not bear. Yet, wretched 
creature and beast as I was^ I was esteemed reHgious, 
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though I lived without God in the world.' About this 
time, I reminded him of the account of Janeway, which he 
once read at my desire. He said he had laughed at it in 
his own mind, and accounted it mere madness and folly : 
* Yet) base as I am,' said he, * I have no doubt now but God 
has accepted me, also, and forgiven me all my sins.' 

"I then asked him what he thought of my narrative 1 
He repHed, * I thought it strange, and ascribed much of it 
to the state which you had been in. When I came to visit 
you in London, and found you in that deep distress, I 
would have given the universe to have administered some 
comfort to you.. You may remember that I tried every 
method of doing it. When I found that all my attempts 
were vain, I was shocked to the greatest degree. I began 
to consider your sufferings as a judgment upon you, and 
my inability to alleviate them as a judgment uj)on myself. 
WTien Mr. Madan came, he succeeded in a moment. This 
surprised me ; but it does not surprise me now. He had 
the key to your heart, which I had not. That which filled 
me with disgust against my office as a minister was, the 
same ill success which attended me in my own parish. 
There I endeavoured to soothe the afflicted, and to reform 
the imruly by warning and reproof ; but all that I could 
say in either case was spoken to the wind, and attended 
with no effect.' 

"There is that in the nature of salvation by grace, 
when it is truly and experimentally known, which prompts 
every person to think himself the most extraordinary 
instance of its power. Accordingly, my brother insisted 
upon the precedence in this respect ; and, upon comparing 
his case with mine, would by no means allow my deUver- 
ance to have been so wonderful as his own. He observed 
that, * from the beginning, both his manner of Ufe and his 
connexions had been such as had a natural tendency to 
blind his eyes, and to confirm and rivet his prejudices 
against the truth. Blameless in his outward conduct, and 
having no open immorahty to charge himself with, his 
acquaintance had been with men of the same stamp, who 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and des- 
pised the doctrines of the cross. Such were all who, from 
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his earliest days, he had been used to propose to himself 
as patterns for his imitation.' Not to go further back, 
such was the clergyman imder whom he received the first 
rudiments of his education ; such was the schoolmaster 
under whom he was prepared for the university ; and such 
were all the most admired characters there with whom he 
was most ambitious of being connected. He lamented the 
dark and Christless condition of the place, where learning 
and morality were all in all, and where, if a man was 
possessed of these qualifications, he neither doubted him- 
self, nor did anybody else question, the safety of his state. 
He concluded, therefore, that to show the fallacy of such 
appearances, and to root out the prejudices which long 
familiarity with them had fastened upon his mind, re- 
quired a more than ordinary exertion of divine power ; 
and that the grace of God was more clearly manifested in 
such a work than in the conversion of one hke me, who 
had no outside righteousness to boast of, and who, if I was 
ignorant of the truth, was not, however, so desperately 
prejudiced against it. 

" His thoughts, I suppose, had been led to this subject, 
when one afternoon, while I was writing by the fireside, he 
thus addressed himself to the nurse, who sat at his bolster, 
— ^ Nurse, I have hved three-and-thirty years, and I will 
tell you how I have spent them. When I was a boy, they 
taught me Latin ; and because I was the son of a gentle- 
man, they taught me Greek. These I learned under a sort 
of private tutor. At the age of fourteen, or thereabouts, 
they sent me to a pubUc school, where I learned more 
Latin and Greek ; and, last of all, to this place, where I have 
been learning more Latin and Greek still. Now has not 
this been a blessed Ufe, and much to the glory of God V 
Then directing his speech to me, he said, * Brother, I was 
going to say I was born in such a year, but I correct my- 
self ; T would rather say, in such a yeai- I came into the 
world. You know when I was bom.* 

"As long as he expected to recover, the souls com- 
mitted to his care were much upon his mind. One day, 
when none were present but myself, he prayed thus : * O 
Lord, thou art good, goodness is thy very essence, and thou 
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art the fountain of wisdom. I am a poor worm, weak and 
foolish as a child. Thou hast intrusted many souls imto 
me ; and I have not been able to teach them, because I 
knew thee not myself. Grant me ability, O Lord, for I 
can do nothing without thee, and give me grace to be 
faithful.' 

** In a time of severe and continual pain he smiled in 
my isuoe, and said, * Brother, I am as happy as a king.' And 
ihe day before he died, when I asked him what sort of a 
night he had had, he replied, * A sad night, not a wink of 
sleep.' I said, 'Perhaps, though, your mind has been 
composed, and you have been enabled to pray?* *Yes,"* 
said he, * I have endeavoured to spend the hours in the 
thoughts of God and prayer; I have been much com- 
forted, and all the comfort I got came to me in this way.' 

" The next morning I was called up to be witness of his 
last moments. I foimd him in a deep sleep, lying per- 
fectly stiU, and seemingly -free from pain. I stayed with 
him till they pressed me to quit the room, and in about 
five minutes after I left him he died ; sooner, indeed, than 
I expected, though for some days there had been no hopes 
of his recovery. His death at that time was rather extra- 
ordinary — at least, I thought it so ; for when I took leave 
of him the night before, he did not seem worse or weaker 
than he had been, and, for aught that appeared, might 
have lasted many days : but the Lord, in whose sight the 
death of his saints is precious, cut short his sufferings, and 
gave him a speedy and peaceful departure. 

"He died at seven in the morning, on the 20th of 
March, 1770." 

The value of this record of the death-bed of a scholar 
and a professing Christian, who, till within a few days of his 
departure, was practically " without Gk)d, and without hope 
in the world," will surely be admitted ;— more especially 
when the writer is William Cowper. 

Cowper's correspondence with his friends, at this period, 
seems to have been very trivial in amoimt. His most valued 
companions, Mrs. Unwin and Mr. Newton, were ever in his 
sight. His occupations, as an xmwearied assistant to his 
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friend Mr. Newton, were abundant. He was an active 
visitor of the poor, having the assistance of Mr. Thornton's 
purse. He was, also, in every other way, a help to his 
friend, with the single exception of the public services of the 
Church. Mr. Newton says of him, — " He loved the poor. 
He often visited them in their cottages, conversed with 
them in the most condescending manner, sympathized with 
them, counselled and comforted them in their distresses ; 
and those who were seriously disposed, were often cheered 
and animated by his prayers." Meanwhile, Lady Hesketh 
was abroad, and with his other relatives he had little inter- 
course. His attached friend and adviser, Mr. Hill, seems 
never to have lost sight of him ; but Cowper's notes to him 
at this period are very briefl The following may be given 
without remark : — 

"Olney, Sept. 26, J770. 

" Dear Joe, — I have not done conversing with terrestrial 
objects, though I should be happy were I able to hold more 
continual converse with a Friend above the skies. He has 
my heart, but he allows a comer in it for all who show me 
kindness, and therefore one for you. The storm of sixty- 
three made a wreck of the friendships I had contracted in 
the course of many years, yours excepted, which has sur- 
vived the tempest. 

**! thank you for your repeated invitation. Singular 
thanks are due to you for so singular an instance of your 
regard. I could not leave Olney, unless in a case of abso- 
lute necessity, without much inconvenience to myself and 
others. 

*' Olney, Avgust 27, 1771, 
"Dear Joe, — I take a friend's share in all your concerns, 
so far as they come to my knowledge, and consequently did 
not receive the news of your marriage with indifference. I 
wish you and your bride aU the happiness that belongs to 
the state ; and the still greater fehcity of that state which 
marriage is only a type of. All those connexions shall be 
dissolved ; but there is an indissoluble bond between Christ 
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and his Church, the subject of derision to an unthinking 
world, but the glory and happiness of all his people. 

" I join with your mother and sisters in their joy upon 
the present occasion, and beg my affectionate respects to 
them, and to Mrs. Hill, imknown. 

" Yours ever, 

" W. C." 

" Olney, June 27, 1772. 
" My dear Friend, — I only write to return you thanks 
for your kind offer — Agnosco veteris vestigia flammos. But 
I will endeavour to go on without troubling you. Excuse 
an expression that dishonours your friendship ; I shouTd 
rather say, it would be a trouble to myself, and I know you 
will be generous enough to give me credit for the assertion. 
I had rather want many things, anything, indeed, that this 
world could afford me, than abuse the affection of a friend. 
I suppose you are sometimes troubled upon my accoimt. 
But you need not. I have no doubt it will be seen, when 
my days are closed, that I served a Master who would not 
STiffer me to want anything that was good for me. He said 
to Jacob, ' I wiU surely do thee good ;* and this he said, 
not for his sake only, but for ours also, if we trust in him. 
This thought relieves me from the greatest part of the 
distress I should else suffer in my present circumstanoeB, 
and enables me to sit down peacefully upon the wredc of 
my fortime. 

" Yours ever, my dear friend, 

"W.C." 

" Olney, Nov, 6, 1772. 

" Believe me, my dear friend, truly sensible of your in- 
vitation, though I do not accept it. My peace of mind is 
of so delicate a constitution that the air of London will not 
agree with it. You have my prayers, the only return I can 
make you for your many acts of still-continued firiendship. 

" If you should smile or even laugh at my conclusion, 
and I were near enough to see it, I should not be angry, 
though I should be grieved. It is not long since I should 
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have laughed at such a recompence myself. But, glory be 
to the name of Jesus, those days are past, and, I trust, 
never to return ! 

" I am yours, and Mrs. Hill's, 

" With much sincerity, 

"W.C." 

But we are now brought to the close of this brief 
period of sunshine and peace. About the time at which 
we have now arrived, Cowper had been induced to join Mr. 
Newton in " a hterary undertaking, congenial with his taste, 
and suited to his admirable talents." Mr. N. had felt the 
want, more pressing in that day than now, of a book of 
hymns, suited both to pubhc worship and to private de- 
votional meetings. He proposed to Cowper to join him in 
the production of such a volume, and it was not difficult to 
gain the poet's assent. The volume was not completed 
until 1779 : but we must assume that Cowper's part in it 
was completed before his renewed attack of mental disease, 
which took place in 1773. 

The nature of the attack was generally similar to those 
under which he had formerly suffered. Of his depression at 
the age of twenty-one, soon after his settlement in the 
Temple, he says — 

" I was struck with such a dejection of spirits, as none 
bat they who have felt the same can have the least con- 
ception of. Day and night I was on the rack, lying down 
in horror, and rising up in despair J* 

And this was at a time when " life was yoimg," and 
when hopes and pleasures of every kind were opening 
before him. 

Of his more serious illness, in 1763, he says, — 

" The accuser of the brethren was ever busy with me, 
night and day, bringing to my recollection in dreams the 
commission of long-forgotten sins, and charging upon my 
conscience things of an indifferent nature as atrocious 
crimes." 

Thus, mental delusion constituted the basis of his disease, 
in the two attacks which he had suffered before he knew 
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anything of religion. But althougli he was fully aware of 
this, it furnished no safeguard against his falling under the 
power of mental delusion again. 

A dozen years afterwards he himself describes, in a 
letter to Lady Hesketh, the nature of the present attack : — 

" Know, then, that in the year 1773, the same scene 
that was acted at St. Alban's opened upon me again at 
Olney, only covered with a still deeper shade of melan- 
choly, and ordained to be of longer duration. I was sud- 
denly reduced from my wonted rate of understanding to 
an aJmost childish imbecihty. I did, not, indeed, lose my 
senses, but I lost the power to exercise them. I could 
return a rational answer, even to a difficult question ; but a 
question was necessary, or I never spoke at alL This 
state of mind was accompanied, as I suppose it to be in 
most instances of the kind, with misapprehensions of things 
and persons, which made me a very untractable patient. I 
beUeved that everybody hated me, and that Mrs. Unwin hated 
me most of all ; — ^was convinced that my food was poisoned, 
together with ten thousand meagrims of the same stamp." 

The nature of the illness, then, was substantially the 
same as in the former cases. It was but the return of a 
disease to which, from his youth, he had been liable. 
StiU, most persons who have dealt with the subject have 
thought it needful to assign some cause for the recurrenoe 
of the disorder. The most usually assigned cause is that 
of " Methodism ;" — of the gloomy character of his religious 
associates and habits, and especially the particular work, 
the Olrvey Hymns, which he then had in hand. 

Now we cannot admit that a biographer of Cowper is 
called upon to assign any cause at all for this particidar 
instance of his mental disorder. No one has attempted 
to account for the deep dejection of 1752 — ^an attack far 
more destitute of any apparent cause than those in later 
life. And when in the heyday of youth, and with all the 
hopes and joys of opening manhood before him, this dis- 
order is seen to take possession of his mind, what necessity 
can there be to attempt to assign a distinct cause for its re- 
turn in after years, when blighted hopes and faiHng health 
evidently aided its approaches? 
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With reference to the cause most commonly assigned — 
his religious views and occupations— or to another which 
has been recently advanced with much confidence, the de- 
pressing character of the Olney scenery — ^we would not 
deny to either of these circumstances some share in pro- 
ducing the melancholy under which the poet suflfered ; 
but we deem it most irrational to treat either of them as 
the sole or the principal cause. Olney and its vicinity ought 
neither to be described as among the best nor the worst 
specimens of the rural scenery of England. Cowper's own 
writings abound with proofs that much natural beauty 
is to be foimd on the banks of the Ouse. As to the com- 
plaint of being confined to the house for seven months in 
the year, it is plainly the language of a mind not in a 
healthy tone. On the banks of a small meandering stream 
there must often be damps, and fogs, and marshy places. But 
in England there always occur, even in the most imwhole- 
some seasons, weeks and months of dry and open weather, 
when, in March or in October, or even in January, the frosty 
air renders exercise both pleasant and health-giving. To say 
that Cowper, although only in his forty-second year, shraii 
from these winterly breezes, is merely to say that his health 
was not properly attended to. But, then, let not the spot 
in which he had chosen to reside be blamed for a seclusion 
which was more a choice than a necessity. 

As to the cause which is more frequently assigned, we 
can only admit its truth to this extent ; — ^that being pre- 
disposed to mental delusion, and self-accusation, it might 
have been indiscreet to encourage the poet to ponder much 
on his own personal experience. One of the Olney Hymns 
betrays the nature of the danger. 

** The Lord will happiness divine 
On contrite hearts bestow: 
Then tell me, gracious God, is mine 
A contrite heart, or no ? 

I hear, but seem to hear in vain, 

Insensible as steel : 
If aught is felt, 'tis only pain 

To find I cannot feeL 
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I sometimes think myself inclin'd 

To love thee if I could ; 
But often feel another mind, 

Averse to all that's good. 

My best desires are faint and few, 

I fain would strive for more ; 
But when I cry, * My strength renew,' 

Seem weaker than before. 

Thy saints are comforted, I know, 

And love thy house of prayer ; 
I therefore go where others go, 
But find no comfortthere. 

O make this heart rejoice or ache ! 

Decide this doubt for me ; 
And if it be not broken, break ; 

And heal it, if it be!" 

It is the almost universal testimony of earnest Christians 
that the Tempter is ever on the watch to foimd, on a con- 
sciousness of unworthiness, arguments tending to despair. 
And if this be a real peril to men of sound and healthy 
minds, how much greater must have been the danger to 
one who, at two former periods of his life, had been filled 
with " horror and despair.'* We can therefore agree with 
Southey just so far as this ! — ^that " in composing the Olney 
Hymns he was led to brood over his own sensations in a 
way which rendered him peculiarly liable to be deluded by 
them." Hence, on the whole, while we neither believe that 
his iUness was caused by Olney damps, nor by his " re- 
ligious views," we are still quite ready to admit, that 
the flatness and monotony of a village Hfe, and the pecu- 
liar sort of contemplations which the Olney Hymns sug- 
gested, might conduce to help on an attack of hypochon- 
driasis which it is absurd to adduce them as cavsing. 
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V. 



SECOND ATTACK OF MENTAL ABERRATION — 
GRADUAL RECOVERY— HIS POEMS. 

A.D. 1773—1785. 

Cowper's last letter to his faithful friend Hill, before the 
outburst of his second, and, perhaps, the worst of all his 
mental illnesses, was dated in November, 1772. It turns 
chiefly upon pecuniary aflfairs — debt, and the means of 
clearing off debt. Few of his biographers have attached 
any importance to this circumstance. Yet it is probable 
that anxieties of this kind, both now and in 1763, had no 
inconsiderable share in bringing the disorder to a crisis. 
A single circumstance, occurring in his correspondence 
with Mr. Hill, shows to what an extent these anxieties 
had reached. He actually proposes, in one of these letters, 
to increase his income by taking pupils. To many men 
this would have been nothing; but to Cowper it must 
have been an imendurable drudgery. The idea was quickly 
abandoned. 

We mean not that his straitened circumstances were the 
sole or the chief cause of his illness ; but that, other things 
tending to the same result, pecimiary cares conduced to 
bring on actual insanity. We believe that any one who 
has had any experience in similar cases, will readily admit 
the probability of our supposition. We apprehend that if 
the circumstances of all the patients in our lunatic asylums 
were carefully investigated, it would be found that a very 
large proportion might be traced to pecuniary anxieties. A 
tendency to melancholy was, probably, in such cases, a 
constitutional weakness. Some degree of ill health in- 
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creased this tendency ; and when alarms as to the means 
of subsistence came to be added to these previous bur- 
dens, the system gave way, and the mind became dis- 
ordered. 

It was at the commencement of 1773 that the mind of 
Cowper entirely succumbed to disease, and gloomy fancies 
began to possess him, some of which must be regarded as 
direct suggestions of the Tempter. Such, for instance, as 
the notion which at one time possessed him, that it was the 
Divine will that he should imitate Abraham*s faith, and 
offer up a sacrifice, and that that sacrifice should be him- 
self. And when the Divine Providence overruled this 
temptation, and frustrated the attempt which he made to 
obey the supposed command, the Evil One immediately 
injected into his mind the fresh falsehood, that, having 
failed to obey the will of God, he was now sentenced to a 
state of desertion and perpetual misery, of a kind peculiar 
to himself. He sank, says Mr. Greatheed, into a state of 
utter hopelessness, — "an unalterable persuasion, that the 
Lord, after having renewed him in holiness, had doomed 
him to everlasting perdition. The doctrines in which he 
had been established directly opposed such a conclusion, 
and he remained still equally convinced of this general 
truth ; but he supposed himself to be the only person that 
ever believed with the heart unto righteousness, and was 
notwithstanding excluded from salvation. In this state of 
mind, with a deplorable consistency, he ceased not only 
from attendance upon public and domestic worship, but 
likewise from every attempt at private prayer ; apprehend- 
ing that for him to implore mercy, would be opposing the 
determinate counsel of GkxL** 

Under this impression, writing to Mr. Bull, of Newport 
Pagnel, some years after this, Cowper says, in answer to 
Mr. Bull*s entreaties, that he would again join with the 
people of God in acts of worship and of praise : — 

" Both your advice, and your manner of giving it, are 
gentle and friendly, and like yourself. I tlmnk you for 
them, and do not refuse your counsel because I dislike it, 
but because it is not for me. There U not a man vpon 
earth that might not be the better for it — myself only exce^ed. 
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Prove to me that I have a right to pray, and I will pray 
without ceasing ; yes, and praise too, even in the belly of 
this hell, compared with which Jonah's was a palace, a 
temple of the living God. But let me add, there is no 
encouragement in the Scripture so comprehensive as to 
include my case, nor any consolation so effectual as to reach 
it. I do not relate it to you, because you could not believe 
it ; you would agree with me if you could ; and yet the sin 
by which I am excluded from the privileges I once enjoyed, 
you woTild account no sin. You would even tell me it was 
my duty. This is strange ; you will think me mad — but I 
am not mad, most noble Festus, I am only in despair ; and 
those powers of mind which I possess are only permitted 
me for my amusement sometimes, and to acuminate and 
enhance my misery at others." 

In March, 1773, he was prevailed upon to leave his own 
dwelling, and to spend a day at the vicarage. While there 
he suddenly determined to stay ; and actually remained in 
Mr. Newton's house, an uninvited, undesired guest, for 
more than fourteen months. During this long period this 
faithful friend most sedulously watched over him, although 
naturally feeling the charge a most onerous one ; the state 
of his mind, for the greater part of this period, rendering it 
imdesirable that his host should be much absent from 
his side. Writing to Mr. Thornton, Mr. N. says : — 

" Mr. Cowper's long stay at the vicarage, in his present 
imcomfortable state, has been, upon many accounts, incon- 
venient and trying. His choice of being here was quite 
unexpected ; and his continuance is unavoidable, unless he 
was to be removed by force. Mrs. Unwin has often tried 
to persuade him to return to their own house, but he can- 
not bear to hear of it. He sometimes begs, and weeps, and 
pleads to stay with such earnestness, that it must be sub- 
mitted to. I make myself easy by reflecting that the 
Lord's hand is concerned, and I am hoping weekly for his 
deliverance. His health is better ; he wotks almost inces- 
santly in the garden, and while employed is tolerably easy ; 
but as soon as he leaves off he is instantly swallowed up by 
the most gloomy apprehensions ; though in everything that 
does not concern his own peace he is as sensible^ and dis- 
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covers as quick a judgment, as ever. The Lord evidently 
sent him to Olney, where he has been a blessing to many, 
a great blessing to myself. The Lord has numbered the 
days in which I am appointed to wait upon him in this 
dark valley, and he has given us such a love to him, both 
as a believer and as a friend, that I am not weary ; but, to 
be sure, his deliverance would be to me one of the greatest 
blessings my thoughts can conceive." 

In the course of a fortnight after this letter was 
written, the first symptom of amendment was perceived. 

" Yesterday, as he was feeding the chickens," Mr. New- 
ton says — ^^ for he is always busy if he can get out of doors 
— some little incident made him smile ; I am pretty sure 
it was the first smile that has been seen upon his face for 
more than sixteen months. I hope the continuance of air 
and exercise will, by the Lord's blessing, gradually lighten 
the cloud which hangs upon his mind. I have no right to 
complain ; my mercies are many and great, my trials com- 
paratively few ; yet surely this affair, taken in all its cir- 
cumstances, has been such a heavy trial to me, that had 
not I seen the Lord's hand in it, and had not his hand been 
with me likewise, I surely should have laboured to shake it 
off before now. But when it first began, I prayed the Lord 
that I might not be weary. Hitherto he has helped ; and 
however dark the path may grow, so long as it appears to 
me to be the path of duty, I dare not decline it." 

At last, about the end of May, 1774, with the same 
suddenness and precipitation which marked his first resolve 
to take up his abode at the vicarage, he hastily detOTmined 
to return to his own house. He now began, also, to amuse 
himself occasionally with scraps of desultory composition. 
But a chief means of obtaining relief was found in the 
possession of two or three hares, which were sent to him 
by compassionate neighbours about this time, with a view 
to afford him amusement and occupation. In a letter 
subsequently written by him, and which appeared in the 
" Gentleman's Magazine,'* he thus described this interest- 
ing, though trivial, incident in his singular life : — 

" In the year 1774, being much indisposed both in mind 
and body, incapable of diverting myself eithsY mtV^ ^q\s>l- 
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pany or books, and yet in a condition that made some 
diversion necessary, I was glad of anything that would 
engage my attention without fatiguing it The children 
of a neighbour of mine had a leveret given them for a 
plaything ; it was at that time about three months old. 
Understanding better how to tease the poor creature than 
to feed it, and soon becoming weary of their charge, they 
readily consented that their father, who saw it pining and 
growing leaner every day, should offer it to my acceptance. 
I was willing enou^ to take the prisoner under my pro- 
tection, perceiving that, in the management of such an 
animal, and in the attempt to tame it, I should find just 
that sort of employment which my case required. It 
was soon known among the neighbours that I was pleased 
with the present, and the consequence was, that in a short 
time I had as many leverets offered to me as would have 
stocked a paddock. I undertook the care of three, which it 
is necessary that I should here distinguish by the names I 
gave them — ^Puss, Tiney, and Bess. Notwithstanding the 
two feminine appellatives, I must inform you that they 
were all males. Immediately commencing carpenter, I 
built them houses to sleep in ; each had a separate apart- 
ment, so contrived that their ordure would pass through 
the bottom of it ; an earthen pan placed under each re- 
ceived whatsoever fell, which being duly emptied and 
washed, they were thus kept perfectly sweet and clean. In 
the daytime they had the range of a hall, and at night re- 
tired each to his own bed, never intruding into that of 
another. 

" Puss grew presently familiar, would leap into my lap, 
raise himself upon his hinder feet, and bite the hair from 
my temples. He would suffer me to take him up, and to 
carry him about in my arms, and has more than once fallen 
fast asleep upon my knee. He was ill three days, during 
which time I nursed him, kept him apart from his fellows, 
that they might not molest him, (for, like many other 
wild animals, they persecute one of their own species that 
is sick), and by constant care, and trying him with a variety 
of herbs, restored him to perfect health. No creature 
could be more grateful than my patient after his recovery ; 
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a sentiment which he most significantly expressed by 
licking my hand, first the back of it, then the palm, then 
every finger separately, then between all the fingers, as if 
anxious to leave no part of it imsaluted ; a ceremony 
which he never performed but once again upon a similar 
occasion. Finding him extremely tractable, I made it my 
custom to carry him always after breakfast into the garden, 
where he hid himself generally under the leaves of a 
cucumber-vine, sleeping or chewing the cud till evening ; 
in the leaves also of that vine he found a favourite repast. 
I had not long habituated him to this taste of liberty, 
before he began to be impatient for the return of the time 
when he might enjoy it. He would invite me to the garden 
by drumming upon my knee, and by a look of such ex- 
pression, as it was not possible to misinterpret. K this 
rhetoric did not immediately succeed, he would take the 
skirt of my coat between his teeth, and pull it with all his 
force. Thus Puss might be said to be perfectly tamed, the 
shyness of his nature was done away, and on the whole it 
was visible, by many symptoms which I have not room to 
enumerate, that he was happier in human society than 
when shut up with his natural companions. 

" Not so Tiney ; upon him the kindest treatment had 
not the least effect. He too was sick, and in his sickness 
had an equal share of my attention ; but if after his re- 
covery I took the Uberty to stroke him, he would grunt, 
strike with his fore feet, spring forward, and bite. He was 
however, very entertaining in his way ; even his surliness 
was matter of mirth, and in his play he preserved such an 
air of gravity, and performed his feats with such a solem- 
nity of manner, that in him too I had an agreeable com- 
panion. 

" Bess, who died soon after he was full grown, and 
whose death was occasioned by his being turned into his 
box, which had been washed, while it was yet damp, was 
a hare of great humour and drollery. Puss was tamed by 
gentle usage ; Tiney was not to be tamed at all ; and Bess 
had a courage and confidence that made him tame from 
the beginning. I always admitted them into the parlour 
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after supper, when, the carpet affording their feet a firm 
hold, they would frisk, and bound, and play a thousand 
gambols, in which Bess, being remarkably strong and feaiv 
less, was always superior to the rest, and proved himself 
the Vestris of the party. One evening, the cat being in the 
room, had the hardiness to pat Bess upon the cheek ; an 
indignity which he resented by drumming upon her back 
with such violence that the cat was happy to escape from 
under his paws, and hide herself. 

" I describe these animals as having each a character of 
his own. Such they were in fact, and their countenances 
were so expressive of that character, that, when I looked 
only on the face of either, I immediately knew which it 
was. It is said that a shepherd, however numerous his 
flock, soon becomes so familiar with their features, that he 
can, by that indication only, distinguish each from all the 
rest; and yet, to a common observer, the difference is 
hardly perceptible. I doubt not that the same discrimina- 
tion in the cast of countenances would be discoverable in 
hares, and am persuaded that among a thousand of them no 
two could be foimd exactly similar ; a circumstance little 
suspected by those who have not had opportunity to observe 
it. These creatures have a singular sagacity in discovering 
the minutest alteration that is made in. the place to which 
they are accustomed, and instantly apply their nose to the 
examination of a new object. A small hole being burnt in 
the carpet, it was mended with a patch, and that patch in 
a moment underwent the strictest scrutiny. They seem, 
too, to be very much directed by the smell in the choice of 
their favourites : to some persons, though they saw them 
daily, they could never be reconciled, and would even 
scream when they attempted to touch them ; but a miller 
coming in engaged their affections at once ; his powdered 
coat had charms that were irresistible. It is no wonder 
that my intimate acquaintance with these specimens of 
the kind has taught me to hold the sportsman's amuse- 
ment in abhorrence ; he httle knows what amiable crea- 
tures he persecutes, of what gratitude they are capable, how 
cheerful they are in their spirits, what enjoyment they 
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have of life, and that, impressed as they seem with a pecu- 
liar dread of man, it is only because man gives them pecu- 
liar cause for it. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

" Bess, I have said, died young ; Tiney lived to be nine 
years old, and died, at last, I have reason to think, of some 
hurt in his loins by a fall ; Puss is still living, and has just 
completed his tenth year, discovering no signs of decay, 
nor even of age, except that he has grown more discreet 
and less frolicsome than he was. I cannot conclude with- 
out observing, that I have lately introduced a dog to his 
acquaintance, — a spaniel that had never seen a hare, to a 
hare that had never seen a spaniel. I did it with great 
caution, but there was no real need of it. Puss discovered 
no token of fear, nor Marquis the least symptom of hos- 
tility. There is therefore, it should seem, no natural an- 
tipathy between dog and hare ; but the pursuit of the one 
occasions the flight of the other, and the dog pursues 
because he is trained to it ; they eat bread at the same 
time out of the same hand, and are in all respects sociable 
and friendly. 

" I should not do complete justice to my subject, did 
I not add, that they have no ill scent belonging to them ; 
that they are indefatigably nice in keeping themselves 
clean, for which purpose nature has furnished them with a 
brush under each foot ; and that they are never infested 
by any vermin." 

Still, months and years passed away, and Cowper^s silence, 
as to his friends and correspondents, remained unbroken. His 
friend Hill continued to supply his wants ; but, between 
November 1772 and May 1776, we find no trace of a single 
line written to his old schoolfellow by Cowper. At last the 
pen is once more resumed, and we again meet with his 
frequent acknowledgments of frequent kindnesses. We 
give one or two of these brief notes : — 

« Olney, Nov. V2, 1776. 
" Dear Friend, — One to whom fish is so welcome as it is 
to me can have no great occasion to distinguish the sorta. 
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In general, therefore, whatever fish are likely to think a 
jaunt into the country agreeable, will be sure to find me 
ready to receive tiiem. 

"Having suffered so much by nervous fevers myself, 
I know how to congratulate Ashley upon his recovery. 
Other distempers only batter the walls; but thei/ creep 
silently into the citadel and put the garrison to the sword. 

"You perceive I have not made a squeamish use of 
your obliging offer. The remembrance of past years, and 
of the sentiments formerly exchanged in our evening walks, 
convinces me still that an unreserved acceptance of what 
is graciously offered is the handsomest way of dealing with 
one of your character. 

" Believe me yours, 

"W.C." 

" Olney, May 25, 1777. 
" My dear Friend, — "We differ not much in our opinion 
of Gray. When I wrote last, I was in the middle of the 
booL His later Epistles, I think, are worth little, as sTich, 
but might be turned to excellent account by a young student 
of taste and judgment. As to West's Letters, I think I could 
easily bring your opinion of them to square with mine. 
They are elegant and sensible, but have nothing in them 
that is characteristic, or that discriminates them from the 
letters of any other young man of taste and learning. As 
to the book you mention, I am in doubt whether to read it 
or not. I should like the philosophical part of it, but the 
poUtical, which, I suppose, is a detail of intrigues carried 
on by the Company and their servants, a history of rising 
and falling nabobs, I should have no appetite to at all. I 
wiU not, therefore, give you the trouble of sending it at 
present. 

" Yours affectionately, 

«W.C." 

"O/ney, Jon. 1,1778. 
"My dear Friend, — ^Your last packet was doubly wel- 
come, and Mrs. Hill's kindness gives me pecuUar pleasure, 
not as coming from a stranger to me, for I do not account 
her so, though I never saw her, but as coming from one so 
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nearly connected with yourself. I shall take care to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of her obliging letter, when I return 
the books. Assure yourself, in the mean time, that I read 
as if the librarian was at my elbow, continually jogging it, 
and growling out, *Make haste.* But, as I read aloud, I 
shall not have finished before the end of the week, and will 
return them by the diligence next Monday. 

" I shall be glad if you will let me know whether I am 
to understand by the sorrow you express that any part of 
my former supplies is actually cut off, or whether they are 
only more tardy in coming in than usual. It is usefid, 
even to the rich, to know, as nearly as may be, the exact 
amount of their income ; but how much more so to a man 
of my small dimensions ! If the former should be the 
case, I shall have less reason to be surprised than I have 
to wonder at the continuance of them so long. Favours 
are favours indeed, when laid out upon so barren a soil, 
where the expense of sowing is never accompanied by the 
smallest hope of return. What pain there is in gratitude, 
I have often felt ; but the pleasure of requiting an obli- 
gation has always been out of my reach. 

" Affectionately yours, 

«W. C." 

" Olney, April 11, 1778. 
" My dear Friend, — Poor Sir Thomas ! I knew that I 
had a place in his affections, and, from his own information 
many years ago, a place in his wiU ; but little thought 
that after the lapse of so many years I should retain it. 
His remembrance of me, after so long a season of separa- 
tion, has done me much honour, and leaves me the more 
reason to regret his decease. 

"I am reading the Abbe with great satisfaction, and 
think him the most intelligent writer upon so extensive 
a subject I ever met with ; in every respect superior to 
the Abbe in Scotland. 

" Yours affectionately, 

"W.C." 

In 1779 Mr. Newton published the Olney Jli/mns, of 
which collection Cowpei's contributions amounted Idl \i\nssl- 
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ber to sixty-eight. This may be said to have been his first 
introduction to the public in the character of a poet. The 
next year, 1780, Mr. Thornton presented Mr. Newton to 
the rectory of St. Mary Woohioth, in the city of London, 
and Cowper lost the friend whose presence had been his 
chief attraction to Olney, and with whom he had lived in 
the closest intercourse for more than twelve years. Writing 
to Mrs. Newton shortly after this, he says : — 

"The vicarage-house became a melancholy object as 
soon as Mr. Newton had left it ; when you left it, it became 
more melancholy : now it is actually occupied by another 
family, I cannot even look at it without being shocked. As 
I walked in the garden this evening I saw the smoke issue 
from the study-chimney, and said to myself. That used to 
be a sign that Mr. Newton was there, but it is so no longer. 
The walls of the house know nothing of the change that 
has taken place ; the bolt of the chamber-door sounds just 

as it used to do ; and when Mr. P goes up -stairs, for 

aught I know, or ever shall know, the fall of his foot could 
hardly, perhaps, be distinguished from that of Mr. Newton. 
But Mr. Newton's foot will never be heard upon that stair- 
case again. These reflections, and such as these, occurred 
to me upon the occasion. ♦ ♦ » » » xf I were in a 
condition to leave Olney too, I certainly would not stay in 
it. It is no attachment to the place that binds me here, 
but an unfitness for every other. I lived in it once, but 
now I am buried in it, and have no business with the world 
on the outside of my sepulchre ; my appearance would 
startle them, and theirs would be shocking to me." 

The death of Sir Thomas Hesketh a little before this, 
— one of the friends who contributed to his small income, 
— and some other circumstances, had renewed Cowper's 
anxious fears as to his means of support. His friend Unwin, 
the yoimg man who had first sought his acquaintance at 
Huntingdon, and who was now a clergyman, suggested his 
reminding his old schoolfellow Thurlow, now Lord Chan- 
cellor, of certain conversations in days past ; but Cowper 
could not reconcile himself to the idea. He replies : — 

"JtfwelS, 1778. 

" Dear Unwin, — ^I feel myself much obliged to you for 
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your kind intimation, and have given the subject of it all 
my best attention, both before I received your letter and 
since. The result is, that I am persuaded it will be better 
not to write. I know the man and his disposition well ; 
he is very liberal in his way of thinking, generous and dis- 
cerning. He is weU aware of the tricks that are played 
upon such occasions ; and, after fifteen years' interruption 
of all intercourse between us, would translate my letter 
into this language — ^Pray remember the poor. This would 
disgust him, because he would think our former intimacy 
disgraced by such an oblique application. He has not 
forgotten me ; and if he had, there are those about him 
who cannot come into his presence without reminding him 
of me ; and he is also perfectly acquainted with my cir- 
cxmistances. It would, perhaps, give him pleasure to sur- 
prise me with a benefit ; and if he means me such a favour, 
I should disappoint him by asking it. Thus he dealt with 
my friend Mr. Hill, to whom, by the way, I introduced him, 
and to all my family connexions in town. He sent for 
him the week before last, and, without any solicitation, 
freely gave him one of his secretaryships. I know not the 
income ; but as Mr. Hill is in good circumstances, and the 
gift was unasked, I dare say it is no trifle. 

" I repeat my thanks for your suggestion ; you see a 
part of my reasons for thus conducting myself ; if we were 
together, I could give you more. 

" Yours affectionately, 

«W. C." 

He began now to amuse himself occasionally with the 
pencil ; but gardening was still his chief employment. To 
Mr. Newton he writes : — 

« Olftey, July 30, 1780. 

"My dear Sir, — You may think, perhaps, that I deal 
more liberally with Mr. Unwin, in the way of poetical 
export, than I do with you, and I believe you have reason : 
the truth is this — if I walked the streets with a fiddle 
imder my arm, I should never think of performing before 
the window of a privy councillor or a chief justice, but 
should rather make free with ears more likely to be OTgetL 
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to such amasement. The trifles I produce in this way are, 
indeed, such trifles that I cannot think them seasonable 
presents for you. Mr. Unwin himself would not bcN of- 
fended if I was to tell him that there is this difference 
between him and Mr. Newton, — ^that the latter is already 
an apostle, while he himself is only undeigoing the busi- 
ness of incubation, with a hope that he may be hatched in 
time. When my Muse comes forth arrayed in sables, at 
least in a robe of graver cast^ I make no scruple to direct 
her to my friend at Hoiton, This has been one reason 
why I have so long delayed the riddle. But, lest I should 
seem to set a value upon it that I do not, by making it an 
object of still further inquiry, here it comes : — 

" I am just two and two, I am warm, I am cold. 
And the parent of numbers that cannot be told. 
I am lawful, unlawful, — a duty, a fault. 
I am often sold dear, good for nothing when bought. 
An extraordinary boon, and a matter of course, 
And yielded with pleasure — ^when taken by force. 

"W.C." 

But now, in this year, 1780, his history as a poet really 
commences. Mrs. Unwin, perceiving the necessity of em- 
ployment to keep his mind from feeding upon itself, 
encouraged him to conmience a poem of more importance 
than a hymn or a ballad. The Progress of Error was soon 
chosen as a subject^ and the work was commenced. Cowper 
seems to have feared that Mr. Newton would be alarmed 
at the idea of such an undertaking, and he writes to him 
thus: — 

"'Don't be alarmed,' he says to him ; 'I ride Pegasus 
with a curb. He wiU never run away with me again. I 
have even convinced Mrs. Unwin that I can manage him, 
and make him stop when I please.' In the same letter he 
says, *If human nature may be compared to a piece of 
tapestry (and why not 1), then human nature, as it subsists 
in me, though it is sadly feded on the right side, retains all 
its colour on the wrong. I am pleased with commendation, 
and though not passionately desirous of indiscriminate 
praise, or what is generally called popularity, yet when a 
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judicious friend claps me on the back, I own I find it an 
encouragement. At this season of the year, and in this 
gloomy, uncomfortable climate, it is no easy matter for the 
owner of a mind like mine to divert it from sad subjects, 
and fix it upon such as may administer to its amusement. 
Poetry, above all things, is useful to me in this respect. 
While I am held in pursuit of pretty images, or a pretty 
way of expressing them, I forget everything that is irk- 
some, and, like a boy that plays the truant, determine to 
avail myself of the present opportunity to- be amused, and 
to put by the disagreeable recollection that I must, after 
all, go home and be whipt again.' " 

It is often found that when an old amusement or occu- 
pation, long discontinued, is again resorted to, and enjoy- 
ment found in it, the mind receives a sudden bent, and 
becomes absorbed in the new-found delight. Oowper had 
nearly forgotten that love of literature which, at West- 
minster and in the Temple, had been a chief object of his 
existence. His illness had first banished the very thought 
from his mind. His revival, and his renewal to a better 
life, filled his thoughts with higher and nobler objects. 
From 1773 to 1780, his pen had produced nothing but his 
portion of the Olney Hymns, But now, — ^the Tempter 
having succeeded in fastening a delusion on his mind, that 
between Gkxi and his soul all communion was forbidden, 
— life became, at first, almost insupportable ; and, when 
despair had somewhat abated, amusement and literary 
occupation seemed absolutely necessary. Mrs, Unwin, 
perceiving his state of suffering, said, " Write." He began, 
and now it was difl&cult to stop. In December, the Progress 
of Error was completed ; and, before the end of March, 
Truth, Table Talk, and Expostulation, were all written. 

Transmitting TaJble Talk to Mr. Newton, Cowper said 
to him, " It is a medley of many things ; some that may be 
useful, and some that, for aught I know, may be very 
diverting. I am merry that I may decoy people into my 
company, and grave that they may be the better for it. 
Now and then I put on the garb of a philosopher, and take 
the opportimity that disguise procures me, to drop a word 
in favour of religion. In short, there is some froth, and 
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here and there a bit of sweetmeat, which seems to entitle 
it justly to the name of a certain dish the ladies call a 
trifle. I did not choose to be more facetious, lest I should 
consult the taste of my readers at the expense of my own 
approbation ; nor more serious than I have been, lest I 
should forfeit theirs. A poet in my circumstances has a 
difficult part to act ; one minute obliged to bridle his 
humour, if he has any, and the next, to clap a spur to the 
sides of it : now ready to weep from a sense of the im- 
portance of his subject, and on a sudden constrained to 
laugh, lest his gravity should be mistaken for dulness. If 
this be not violent exercise for the mind, I know not what 
is ; and if any man doubt it, let him try. Whether all this 
management and contrivance be necessary, I do not know, 
but am inclined to suspect that if my Muse was to go 
forth clad in Quaker colour, without one bit of riband to 
enhven her appearance, she might walk from one end of 
London to the other, as little noticed as if she were one of 
the sisterhood indeed."* 

A volume of the ordinary size having been thus rapidly 
constructed, Mr. Newton was allowed to seek a publisher. 
Johnson, of St. Paul's Churchyard, in those days one of the 
most eminent of the London booksellers, and who had 
printed one or two volumes for Mr. Newton, was selected. 
He undertook the risk of the publication, but desired that 
the author's name should be affixed to the work. Cowper 
replies : — 

" Since writing is become one of my principal amuse- 
ments, and I have already produced so many verses on 
subjects that entitle them to a hope that they may pos- 
sibly be useful, I should be sorry to suppress them entirely, 
or to publish them to no purpose, for want of that chief 
ingredient, the name of the author. If my name, therefore, 
will serve them in any degree, as a passport into pubhc 
notice, they are welcome to it ; and Mr. Johnson will, if he 
pleases, announce me to the world by the style and title of 

William Cowper, Esq. 
Of the Inner Temple." f 

♦ Feb. 18, 1781. f Mareh 5, 1781. 
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Cowper now began to experience the pleasing ^utterings 
of an author's expectation. He writes, — 

" I am in the middle of an affair called * Converaation, 
which, as TahU Talk serves in the present volume by way 
of introductory fiddle to the band that follows, I design 
shall perform the same office in a second." — " It is not a 
dialogue, as the title would lead you to surmise, nor does 
it bear the least resemblance to TaMe Talk, except that it 
is serio-comic like all the rest. My design in it is to 
convince the world that they make but an indifferent use 
of their tongues, considering the intention of Providence 
wheh he endued them with the faculty of speech ; to point 
out the abuses, which is the jocular part of the business ; 
and to prescribe the remedy, which is the grave and sober." 
Upon Johnson's expressing a wish to him that his pen 
might still be employed, he offered him this then unfinished 
poem, which he estimated at eight hundred lines, if he 
chose to swell the volume ; he was told, in reply, not to be 
afraid of making the volume too large, which Cowper 
interpreted to mean, that if had still another piece there 
would be room for it. Another was upon the stocks. '* I 
have already," said he, " begun, and proceeded a little way, 
in a poem called Retirement, My view in choosing that 
subject is to direct to the proper use of the opportunities 
it affords for the cultivation of a man's best interests ; to 
censure the vices and the follies which people carry with 
them into their retreats, where they make no other use of 
their leisure than to gratify themselves with the indulgence 
of their fevourite appetites, and to pay themselves by a 
life of pleasure for a life of business. In conclusion, I 
would enlarge upon the happiness of that state, when dis- 
creetly enjoyed, and religiously improved. But all this is 
at present in embryo. I generally despair of my progress 
when I begin ; but if, like my travelling 'Squire, I should 
kindle as I go, this likewise may make a part of the volume, 
for I have time enough before me.'* * 

This summer produced an event which exerted, for a 
considerable period, a powerful influence on Cowper's mind. 

* Aug. 26, 1781. 
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In such a place as Olney, a dull sameness and monotony of 
occurrence prevailed, especially to such as, like the poet, 
shrank from society, and felt incapable of useful exertion. 
But one day, at the commencement of July, two ladies 
entered a shop near to Mrs. Unwin's house ; one of whom 
was Mrs. Jones, the wife of a clergyman, who resided at 
Clifton, near Olney ; the other, her sister, the widow of a 
baronet, of the name of Austen. From her portrait we can 
see at a glance that she must have interested any person of 
taste and sensibihty. Cowper*s usual shyness was overcome, 
and he begged Mrs. Un win to invite these ladies to tea. Yet, 
when this had been done, and the invitation accepted", his 
natural timidity retiuned to such an extent as to make it 
difficult for him to join the party. Nevertheless, " having 
forced himself," says Hayley, "to engage in conversation 
with Lady Austen, he was so reanimated by her colloquial 
talents that he attended the ladies on their return to 
Clifton, and fix)m that time continued to cultivate the 
r^ard of his new acquaintance with such assiduous atten- 
tion, that she soon received from him the familiar and 
endearing title of Sister Ann." 

This was shortly after Mr. Newton's first visit to Olney, 
since his removal from that cure, a visit which Cowper had 
greatly enjoyed during its continuance, but which, like all 
such visits, left an aching in his heart " My sensations at 
your departure,*' he says to him, " were far from pleasant, 
and Mrs. Unwin sufiered more upon the occasion than 
when you first took leave of Olney. When we shall meet 
again, and in what circumstances, or whether we shall meet 
or not, is an event to be found nowhere but in that volume 
of Providence which belongs to the current year, and will 
not be understood till it is accomplished. This, I know, 
that your visit was most agreeable here. It was so even to 
mo, who, though I live in the midst of many agreeables, 
am bat little sensible of their charms. But when you 
came, I determined, as much as possible, to be deaf to the 
suggestions of despair ; that if I coidd contribute but little 
to the pleasure of the opportunity, I might not dash it 
with unseasonable melancholy, and, like an instrument with 
a broken string, interrupt the harmony of the concert." 
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In the same letter which began in this melancholy 
strain, Cowper mentioned Lady Austen'^ first visit, and 
that they had returned it ; and he thus described her to his 
friend : " She is a lively agreeable woman ; has seen much 
of the world, and accounts it a great simpleton, as it is. 
She laughs and makes laugh ; and keeps up a conversation 
without seeming to labour at it." To Mr. Unwin he says, 
'^She is a most agreeable woman, and has fallen in love 
with your mother and me ; insomuch, that I do not know 
but she may settle at Olney. Yesterday se*nnight we all 
dined together in the Spinnie — a most delightful retire- 
ment, belonging to Mrs. Throckmorton of Weston. Lady 
Austen's lackey, and a lad that waits on me in the garden, 
drove a wheelbarrow full of eatables and drinkables to the 
scene of o\xrfUe champitre, A board, laid over the top of 
the wheelbarrow, served us for a table ; our dining-room 
was a root-house, lined with moss and ivy. At six o'clock, 
the servants, who had dined imder the great elm upon 
the ground, at a little distance, boiled the kettle, and the 
said wheelbarrow served us for a tea-table. We ttien took 
a walk into the wilderness, about half a mile off, and were 
at home again a little after eight, having spent the day 
together, from noon till evening, without one cross occur- 
rence, or the least weariness of each other. A happiness 
few parties of pleasure can boast of." 

Li October, Lady Austen returned to town. Cowper 
told her to expect a visit there from Mr. Unwin ; " an en- 
terprise," said he to his friend, " which you may engage in 
with the more alacrity, because as she loves anything that 
has any connexion with your mother, she is sure to feel a 
sufficient partiality for her son. She has many features in 
her character which you will admire ; but one in particular, 
on account of the rarity of it, will engage your attention 
and esteem. She has a degree of gratitude in her com- 
position, so quick a sense of obligation, as is hardly to be 
found in any rank of life ; and, if report says true, is scarce 
indeed in the superior. Discover but a wish to please her, 
and she never forgets it ; not only thanks you, but the 
tears will start into her eyes at the recollection of the 
smallest service. With these fine feelings she has the 
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most, and the most harmless, vivacity you can imagine. 
In short, she is what you will find her to be upon half an 
hour's conversation with her." 

But Cowper's sensibility and delight in what is at- 
tractive in a female character, had led him to overlook 
the want of solid Christian principle. This friendship was 
human, and it had but a short duration. In February 
1782 the poet wrote to his friend XJnwin, as follows : — 

"I have a piece of secret history to communicate, 
which I would have imparted sooner, but that I thought 
it possible there might be no occasion to mention it at 
all. When persons for whom I have felt a friendship 
disappoint and mortify me by their conduct, or act un- 
justly towards me, though I no longer esteem them 
friends, I still feel that tenderness for their character, 
that I would conceal the blemish if I could. But in 
making known the following anecdote to you, I run no 
risk of a publication, assured that when I have once en-^ 
joined you to secrecy, you will observe it. My letters have 
already apprised you of that close and intimate connexion 
that took place between the lady you visited in Queen 
Anne Street and us. Nothing could be ^more promising, 
though sudden in the commencement. She treated us 
with as much unreservedness of conmiimication, as if we 
had been bom in the same house, and educated together. 
At her departure she herself proposed a correspondence, 
and, because writing does not agree with yoiu* mother, 
proposed a correspondence with me. This sort of inter- 
course had not been long maintained, before I discovered, 
by some slight intimation of it, that she had conceived 
displeasure at something I had written, though I cannot 
now recollect it. Conscious of none but the most upright 
and inoffensive intentions, I yet apologised for the passage 
in question, and the flaw was healed again. Our cor- 
respondence, after this, proceeded smoothly for a con- 
siderable time ; but, at length, having had repeated occa- 
sion to observe that she expressed a sort of romantic idea 
of our merits, and built such expectations of felicity upon 
oiu" friendship, as we were sure that nothing human could 
possibly answer, I wrote to remind her that we were 
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mortal, to recommend it to her not to think more highly 
of us than the subject would warrant ; and intimating, that 
when we embellish a creature with colours taken from our 
own fancy, and, so adorned, admire and praise it beyond its 
real merits, we make it an idol, and have nothing to expect 
in the end but that it will deceive our hopes, and that we 
shall derive nothing from it but a painful conviction of our 
error. Your mother heard me read the letter ; she read it 
herself, and honoured it with her warm approbation. But 
it gave mortal offence. It received, indeed, an answer, but 
such a one as I could by no means reply to : and thus 
ended (for it is impossible it should ever be renewed) a 
friendship that bade fair to be lasting, — ^being formed with 
a woman whose seeming stability of temper, whose know- 
ledge of the world, and great experience of its f(^y, but 
above all, whose sense of religion and seriousness of mind 
(for with all that gaiety she is a great thinker), induced us 
both, in spite of that cautious reserve that marks our cha- 
racter, to trust her, to love and value her, and to open, our 
hearts for her reception. It may be necessary to add that, 
by her own desire, I wrote to her under the assumed rela- 
tion of a brother, and she to me as a sister — ceu fumits in 
auras .... We have recovered from the concern we suf- 
fered on account of the fracas abovementioned, though for 
some days it made us unhappy. Not knowing but that 
she might possibly become sensible in a few days that she 
had acted hastily and unreasonably, and renew the cor- 
respondence herself, I could not in justice apprise you of 
this quarrel sooner ; but some weeks having passed with- 
out any proposals of accommodation, I am now persuaded 
that none are intended, and in justice to you, am obliged 
to caution you against a repetition of your visit." 

Cowper, however, soon had to communicate that the 
advances of which he despaired had been made. " Having," 
he says, " imparted to you an account of the fracas between 
us and Lady Austen, it is necessary that you should be 
made acquainted with every event that bears any relation 
to that incident. The day before yesterday she sent us by 
her brother-in-law, Mr. Jones, three pair of worked ruffles, 
with advice that I should soon receive a fourth, L ^isssssa 
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they were begun before we quarrelled. I begged Mr. Jones 
to tell her, when he wrote next, how much I thought my- 
self obliged ; and gave him to understand that I should 
make her a very inadequate, though the only return in my 
power, by laying my volume at her feet : this, likewise, she 
had previous reason given her to expect. Thus stai^ds the 
afiair at present. Whether anything in the shape of a 
reconciliation is to take place hereafter, I know not ; but 
this I know, that when an amicable freedom of intercourse, 
and that unreserved confidence which belongs only to true 
friendship, has been once unrooted, plant it again with what 
care you may, it is very difficulty if not impossible, to make 
it grow." 

Shortly after, however, we hear, — 

"We are reconciled. She (Lady Austen) seized the 
first opportunity to embrace your mother with tears of the 
tenderest afiection. We were all a little awkward at first, 
but now are as easy as ever." 

It is to Lady Austen that we owe the ballad of "John 
Gilpin" — a versification of a story which she narrated to 
Cowper one evening — and which, having deprived him of 
sleep nearly the whole of that night, he presented to her 
in the morning in its present form. This ballad, read by a 
comic actor of the name of Henderson at Freemasons' HaU, 
became one of the marvels of the day, and greatly assisted 
the rapid sale of the author's more sohd productions. 

About this same period, too, at the request of Mr. Bull, 
Cowper employed himself in translating the poems of 
Madame Guion. Mr. B. had succeeded Mr. Newton in the 
difl&cult office of nearest male friend and counsellor. Cowper's 
frequent appellation for him was Carisdme Ta'arorwm : — 
He was, indeed, a man after his own heart. " You are not 
acquainted with him," he says to Mr. Unwin ; " perhaps 
it is as weU for you that you are not. You would regret, 
still more than you do, that there are so many miles inter- 
posed between us. He spends part of the day with us 
to-morrow. A Dissenter, but a hberal one ; a man of letters 
and of genius ; a master of a fine imagination, or rather 
not master of it, — an imagination which, when he finds 
fin the company he loves, and can confide in, runs 
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away with him into such fields of speculation, as amuse 
and enliven every other imagination that has the happi- 
ness to be of the party ; at other times he has a tender and 
delicate sort of melancholy in his disposition, not less 
agreeable in its way. No men are better qualified for com- 
panions, in such a world as this, than men of such a tem- 
perament. Every scene of life has two sides, a dark and 
a bright one, and the mind that has an equal mixture of 
melancholy and vivacity is best of all qualified for the con- 
templation of either. He can be lively without levity, 
and pensive without dejection. Such a man is Mr. Bull. 
But — ^he smokes tobacco — ^nothing is perfect ! 

Nihil eft ab omni 

Parte beatum,** 

Some time before the period at which we are now 
arrived, Mr. Bull put into Cowper's hands Madame Guion's 
poetical works, and requested him to translate a few of 
them ; " partly," he says, " to amuse a solitary hour, partly 
to keep in exercise the genius of this incomparable man." 
A month's leisure was devoted to them, and they were 
presented to Mr. BuU to make what use of them he 
pleased. This friend some time afterwards suggested that 
they should be printed ; Cowper undertook to revise them 
for this purpose, but various circumstances prevented him 
from ever carrying the intention into effect. Mr. Bull 
probably thought that the strain of her poetry would 
rather soothe his mind than agitate it, and induce a sane 
state of religious feeling. But, perhaps, the passages on 
which Cowper brooded most were those that he could apply, 
when taken apart from the context, to his own imaginaiy 
condition; — such as the following : — 

" My claim to life, though sought with earnest care, 
No light within me, or without me, shows ; 
Once I had faith ; but now in self-despair 
Find my chief cordial, and my best repose. 

My soul is a forgotten thing ; she sinks. 
Sinks and is lost, without a wish to rise ; 

Feels an indifference she abhors, and thinks 
Her name erased for ever from the skies." 
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Cowper, however, explained to Mr. Newton how it was 
that he could treat upon subjects in verse which he trem- 
bled to approach in prose. " There is a difference," said he. 
^ The search after poetical expression, the rhyme, and the 
numbers, are all afi^rs of some difficulty ; they amuse, 
-indeed, but are not to be attained without study, and en- 
gross, perhaps, a larger share of the attention than the 
subject itself. Persons fond of music will sometimes find 
pleasure in the time, when the words afford them none." 

But now the birth of his volume was at hand. At this 
period he writes to Mr. Newton as follows : — 

" Nov. 7, 1781. 

" My dear Friend, — So far as Johnson is to be dei>ended 
on, and I begin to hope that he is now in earnest, I think 
myself warranted to furnish you with an answer to the 
question which you say so often meets you. Mr. Unwin 
made the same inquiry at his shop in his way to Stock 
from Brighthelmstone ; when he assured him that the book 
would be printed off in a month, and ready for publication 
after the holidays. For some time past the business has 
proceeded glibly, and if he perseveres at the same rate, it is 
probable his answer will prove a true one. 

" Having discontinued the practice of verse-making for 
some weeks, I now feel quite incapable of resuming it ; and 
can only wonder at it, as one of the most extraordinary 
incidents in my life, that T should have composed a volume. 
Had it been suggested to me as a practicable thing, in 
better days, though I should have been glad to have found 
it so, many hindrances would have conspired to withhold 
me from such an enterprise. I should not have dared, at 
that time of day, to have committed my name to the 
public, and my reputation to the hazard of their opinion. 
But it is otherwise with me now. I am more indifferent 
about what may touch me in that point than ever I was in 
my life. The stake that would then have seemed im- 
portant now seems trivial ; and it is of little consequence 
to me, who no longer feel myself possessed of what I ac- 
counted infinitely more valuable, whether the world's 
verdict shall pronounce me a poet, or an empty pretender 
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to the title. This happy coldness towards a matter so 
generally interesting to all rhymers, left me quite at liberty 
for the imdertaking, imfettered by fear, and imder no 
restraints of that diffidence, which is my natural temper, 
and which would either have made it impossible for me ta 
commence an author by name, or would have insured my 
miscarriage if I had." 

"A French author," he observes to Mr. Unwin, says, 
"There is something very bewitching in authorship, and he 
that has written will write again. K the critics do not set 
their foot upon this first egg that I have laid, and crush it, 
I shall probably verify his observation ; and when I feel 
my spirits rise, and tiiat I am armed with industry suf- 
ficient for the purpose, imdertake the production of an- 
other volume." Three months afterwards be repeated this 
saying to Mr. Newton, and commented upon it thus : " It 
may be so. I can subscribe to the former part of his 
assertion from my own experience, having never found an 
amusement, among the many I have been obliged to have 
recourse to, that so well answered the purpose for which I 
used it. The quieting and composing eftect of it was such, 
and so totally absorbed have I sometimes been in my 
rhyming occupation, that neither the past nor the future, 
— (those themes which to me are so fruitful in regret at 
other times) — ^had any longer a share in my contemplation. 
For this reason I wish, and have often wished since the fit 
left me, that it would seize me again ; but hitherto I have 
wished it in vain. I see no want of subjects, but I feel a 
total disabiUty to discuss them. AVhether it is thus with 
other writers, or not, I am ignorant, but I should suppose 
my case in this respect a little pecuhar. The voluminous 
writers, at least, whose vein of fancy seems always to have 
been rich in proportion to their occasions, cannot have 
been so unlike, and so unequal to themselves. There is 
this difference between my poetship and the generahty of 
them, they have been ignorant how much they have stood 
indebted to an Almighty power for the exercise of those 
talents they have supposed their own ; whereas I know, 
and know most perfectly, and am, perhaps, to be taught it 
to the last, that my power to think, whatever it be^ asvd 
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consequently my power to compose, is, as much as my 
outward form, afforded to me by the same hand that makes 
me in any respect to differ from a brute. This lesson, if 
not constantly inculcated, might perhaps be forgotten, or. 
Mi least, too slightly remembered." 

The volume, when, at last, it made its appearance, 
pleased those persons whom its author was mo^ desirous 
of {^easing ; Mrs. Unwin, who saw the poems in their pro- 
gress ; Mr. Newton, by whom they were criticised on their 
way to the press ; and Mr. Unwin, with whom he corre- 
sponded as with a friend and brother. Nothing, he said, 
had given him so much pleasure as his favourable opinion. 
" The circumstance, however, in your letter, which pleased 
me most, was, that you wrote in high spirits, and though 
you said much, suppressed more, lest you should hurt my 
dehcacy. My delicacy is obliged to you ; but you observe 
it is not so squeamish but that after it has feasted upon 
. praise expressed, it can find a comfortable dessert in the 
contemplation of praise implied. I now feel as if I should 
be glad to begin another volume ; but from the will to the 
power is a step too wide for me to take at present ; and the 
season of the year brings with it so many avocations into 
the garden, where I am my own factottim, that I have hUle 
or no leisure for the quill."* 

To the same friend he writes, — 

" Before I had published, I said to myself— You and I, 
Mr. Cowper, will not concern ourselves much about what 
the critics may say of our book ! But having once sent 
my wits for a venture, I soon became anxious about the 
issue, and foimd that I could not be satisfied with a warm 
place in my own good graces, imless my friends were 
pleased with me as much as I pleased myself. Meeting 
with their approbation, I began to feel the workings of 
ambition. It is well, said I, that my friends are pleased ; 
but friends are sometimes partial, and mine, I have reason 
to think, are not altogether free from bias. Methinks I 
should like to hear a stranger or two speak well of me. I 
was presently gratified by the approbation of the London 

• March 18, 1782. 
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Maganne, and the OenthmofrCa, particularly by that of the 
former, and by the plaudit of Dr. Franklin. By the way, 
magazines are publications we have but little respect for, 
tiU we ourselves are chronicled in them, and then they 
assume an importance in our esteem which before we could 
not allow them. But the Monthly Review, the most for- 
midable of all my judges, is still behind. What will that 
critical Rhadamanthus say, when my shivering genius shall 
appear before him ? Still he keeps me in hot water, and I 
must wait another month for his award. Alas ! when I 
wish for a favourable sentence from that quarter (to con- 
fess a weakness that I should not confess to all), I feel my- 
self not a little influenced by a tender regard to my repu- 
tation here, even among my neighbours at Olney. Here 
are watchmakers, who themselves are wits, and who at 
present, perhaps, think me one. Here is a carpenter, and a 
baker, and not to mention others, here is your idol, Mr. 
Teedon, whose smile is fame. All these read the Monthly 
BevieWf and all these wiU set me down for a dunce, if those 
terrible critics should show them the example. But, oh ! 
wherever else I am accounted dull, dear Mr. Griffiths, let 
me pass for a genius at Olney !" * 

The volume had made its appearance in the beginning 
of 1782. Its reception was not very flattering. The author 
transmitted copies to some of his old friends ; jimong 
others, to Thurlow and to Oolman. His feelings were evi- 
dently irritated, when months elapsed, and he received no 
reply from either. As for the critics, their verdict was a 
divided one. But the poet had now tried his pinions, and 
a second flight was soon taken. In the following spring 
Lady Austen pressed him to try his powers in blank verse. 
He pleaded the want of a subject. " Oh ! " she exclaimed, 
" you can never be in want of a subject ; you can write 
upon any — ^write upon this Sofa.** The lively suggestion 
was taken, and Cowper began, in 1783, The Task, — '' the 
work which made him the most popular poet of his age, 
and raised him to a rank in English poetry,*' says 
Southey, "from which no revolution of taste can de- 
trude him." 

♦ June 12, 1782. 
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This friendship, however, which had given rise to, did 
not endure long enough to witness the completion oi^ The 
Task, In the next year, 1784, the intimacy with Lady 
Austen ceased. Cowper writes to Mr. Unwin as follows :•»— 

" You are going to Bristol. A lady, not long since our 
very near neighbour, is probably there ; she was there very 
lately. If you should chance to fall into her company, 
remember, if you please, that we found the connexion, on 
some accounts, an inconvenient one ; that we do not wish 
to renew it ; and conduct yourself accordingly. A cha- 
racter with which we spend all our time should be made on 
purpose for us : too much or too little of any single in- 
gredient spoils alL In the instance in question, the dis- 
similitude was too great not to be felt continually, and 
consequently made our intercourse unpleasant. "We have 
reason, however, to believe that she has given up all 
thoughts of a return to Olney." 

Many conjectures have been hazarded as to the cause 
of the cessation of this seemingly warm and cordial friend- 
ship, and secret reasons have been surmised. We appre- 
hend that there was nothing more in the case than that 
which meets the eye. Mrs. Unwin had for twenty years 
devoted herself to the care of Cowper ; had watched over 
him with a maternal solicitude, and hoped for no return 
but that of being first ainong his earthly friends. The 
near proximity and close intimacy of a younger and more 
fascinating woman, although pleasing for the time, must 
have produced moments when the aged and tried friend 
perceived herself eclipsed by the new-comer. Uneasy feel- 
ings, leading to sadness, would thus be generated in the 
mind of that admirable person, to whom Cowper owed more 
than to any other human being. He could not be blind to 
this, nor could he hesitate as to the path of duty. He wrote 
a farewell letter to Lady Austen, explaining and lamenting 
the circumstances which led to the resolution he had 
formed. This letter Lady A., in a moment of vexation, 
destroyed ; but any man of delicate feelings can trace for 
himself its outlines. 

Nor should we overlook the further grounds which Cow- 
per himself describes for this discontinuance of the acquaint- 
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ance. Although Lady Austen was an agreeable woman, 
and a passionate admirer of the poet, yet her whole cha- 
racter and tone of mind differed in many points of first-rate 
importance from those of Cowper and his dearest friends. 
There can be no doubt that his heart and conscience told 
him, that in ihe brilliant and fascinating conversation of 
this lady of fashion there was much that was unsafe, if not 
positively wrong. 

Other motives have been surmised, for which no basis 
of facts can be adduced. It has been said that Lady 
Austen desired a still nearer connexion than that of friend- 
ship. It has also been said that an engagement actually 
subsisted between Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, though his 
mental illnesses prevented its fulfilment. But no proof can 
be adduced in support of either of these surmises. That 
such an engagement as that with Mrs. Unwin should have 
existed for more than twenty years, and that no kind of 
allusion should ever have been made to it in any of the 
hundreds of letters written to Mr. Newton and to Mrs. 
Unwinds son, is in the highest degree improbable. Nor 
could such a position of afiairs have escaped the scruti- 
nizing eye of Lady Hesketh, who thus describes Mrs. 
Unwin in one of her letters to her sister Theodora : — 

" She is very far from grave ; on the contrary, she is 
cheerful and gay, and laughs de bon coewr upon the smallest 
provocation. Amidst all the little puritanical words which 
fiUl from her de terns en terns, she seems to have by nature 
a great fund of gaiety : — great indeed must it have been, 
not to have been totally overcome by the close confinement 
in which she has lived, and the anxiety she must have 
undergone for one whom she certainly loves as well as one 
human being can love another. I will not say she idolizes 
him, because that she would think wrong; but she cer- 
tainly seems to possess the truest regard and affection for 
this excellent creature, and, as I before said, has, in the 
most literal sense of those words, no will, or shadow of 
inclination, but what is his. My accoimt of Mrs. Unwin 
may seem, perhaps, to you, on comparing my letters, con- 
tradictory ; but when you consider that I began to write 
at the moment) and at the first moment that I saw her^ 
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you will not wonder. Her character developes itself by 
degrees ; and though I might lead you to suppose her 
grave and melancholy, she is not so by any means. When 
she speaks upon grave subjects, she does express herself 
with a puritanical tone, and in puritanical expressions, but 
on all other subjects she seems to have a great disposition 
to cheerfulness and mirth ; and, indeed, had she not, she 
could not have gone through all she has. I must say, too, 
that she seems to be very well read in the English poets, 
as appears by several little quotations which she makes 
from time to time, and has a true taste for what is excel- 
lent in that way. There is something truly affectionate 
and sincere in her manner. No one can express more 
heartily than she does her joy to have me at Olney ; and as 
this must be for his sake, it is an additional proof of her 
regard and esteem for him." 

Such was the state of things at Olney in 1784-85. 
Still, though Lady Austen departed, The Task which she 
had imposed upon the poet was performed. The work 
proceeded without delay, while its originator had passed to 
other climes. In October 1784 it was offered to Johnson, 
and accepted. In the spring of 1785 it came forth, to 
exercise, probably, as powerful an influence on the English 
mind as any volume that ever appeared in that language. 
The Task became a general favourite, even before the re- 
views could pronoimce a favourable verdict ; and the 
former volume, hitherto of moderate sale, was floated down 
the rapid current caused by the popularity of its sao- 
cessor. New editions of both volumes were quickly called 
for, and from that day to the present, the printing-pressea 
of Great Britain have seldom rested from the labour of 
producing innumerable copies of " Cowpbr's PoEBis.** 
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VI. 

RENEWED INTERCOURSE WITH HIS FAMILY. 
A.D. 1785—1786. 

One very natural consequence of Cowper's altered position, 
and of Ms favourable reception by the public, was the re- 
opening of an intercourse with his own family. We have 
seen that Lady Hesketh, his old playmate in Southampton 
Bow, had discontinued her correspondence in 1767 ; partly 
from absence from England, but partly, no doubt, from a 
want of sympathy with the religious tone of the poet's 
letters. His other relatives — ^Mr. Ashley Cowper, General 
Cowper, and a few more,^-continued to afford him, through 
Mr. Hill, a small annual income ; but, doubtless, beheved that 
"much religion had made him mad." And the apparent 
alienation was mutual. Cowper, writing to Mr. Unwin at 
this period, says, — ^*'I have had more comfort, far more 
comfort, in the connexions that I have formed within the 
last twenty years, than in the more numerous ones that I 
had before. Memorandv/m, — The latter are almost all 
Unwins, or Unwinisms.*' And thus, as his relatives did 
not maintain any intercourse with him, so neither did he 
seek any with them. 

Yet no one's heart was ever more formed for friendship. 
It was necessary to his very existence. With what pleasure, 
then, must he have received, after a silence of eighteen 
years, a letter from his cousin Harriet — now a widow-*- 
Lady Hesketh. No doubt his volumes, which were be- 
coming the town-talk, showed her, by their varied character 
and depth of feeling, that he was fiiUy worthy of an effort 
directed to the restoration of their former friendship. His 
reply eagerly reciprocated her feelings. He writes . — 
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" Olney, Oct. 12, 1785. 
"My dear Cousin, — It is no new thing with you to give 
pleasure ; but I will venture to say, that you do not often 
give more than you gave me this morning. When I came 
down to breakfast, and found upon the table a letter 
franked by my uncle, and, when, on opening that frank, I 
found that it contained a letter from you, I said within 
myself, ' This is just as it should be. We are all grown 
young again, and the days that I thought I should see 
no more are actually returned.' You perceive, there- 
fore, that you judged well when you conjectured that a 
line from you would not be disagreeable to me. It could 
not be otherwise than, as in fact it proved, a most agree- 
able surprise ; for I can truly boast of an affection for you 
that neither years, nor interrupted intercourse, have at all 
abated. I need only recollect how much I valued you 
once, and with how much cause, immediately to feel a 
revival of the same value ; if that can be said to revive 
which, at the most, has only been dormant for want of 
employment, but I slander it when I say that it has slept. 
A thousand times have I recollected a thousand ecenes, in 
which our two selves have formed the whole of the drama, 
with the greatest pleasure ; at times, too, when I had no 
reason to suppose that I should ever hear from you again. 
I have laughed with you at the Arabian Nigkti BrUertaiiv- 
merit, which afforded us, as you well know, a fund of merri- 
ment that deserves never to be forgot. I have walked 
with you to Netley Abbey, and have scrambled with you 
over hedges in every direction ; and many other feats we 
have performed together, upon the field of my remem- 
brance, and all within these few years. Should I say within 
this twelvemonth, I should not transgress the truiii. The 
hours that I have spent with you were among the plea- 
santest of my former days, and are, therefore, chronicled in 
my mind so deeply as to feel no erasure. Neither do I 
forget my poor friend Sir Thomas. I should remember 
him, indeed, at any rate, on account of his personal kind- 
ness to myself ; but the last testimony that he gave of his 
regard for you endears him to me still more. With his 
uncommon understanding (for with many peculiarities he 
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had more sense than any of his aoquamtance), and with 
his generous sensibilities, it was hardly possible that he 
should not distinguish jou as he has done. As it was the 
last, so it was the best proof that he could give of a judg- 
ment that never deceived him, when he would allow him- 
self leisure to consult it. 

" You say that you have often heard of me ; that 
puzzles me. I cannot imagine from what quarter, but it is 
no matter. I must tell you, however, my cousin, that your 
information has been a little defective. That I am happy 
in my situation, is true ; I Hve, and have lived these twenty 
years, with Mrs. Unwin, to whose affectionate care of me, 
during the far greater paii of that time, it is, under Provi- 
dence, cTwing that I live at alL But I do not account 
myself happy in having been for thirteen of those years 
in a state of mind that has made all that care and atten- 
tion necessary ; an attention and a care that have injured 
her health, and which, had she not been uncommonly sup- 
ported, must have brought her to the grave. But I wUi 
pass to another subject ; it would be cruel to particularise 
only to give pain, neither would I, by any means, give a 
sable hue to the first letter of a correspondence so imex- 
pectedly renewed. 

" I am delighted with what you tell me of my uncle's 
good health. To enjoy any measure of cheerfulness at so 
late a day is much ; but to have that late day enlivened 
with the vivacity of youth is much more, and, in these 
postdiluvian times, a rarity indeed. Happy, for the most 
part, are parents who have daughters. Daughters are not 
apt to outlive their natural a£fections, which a son has 
generally survived, even before his boyish years are ex- 
pired. I rejoice particularly in my imcle's felicity, who 
has three female descendants from his little person, who 
leave him nothing to wish for upon that head. 

" My dear cousin, dejection of spirits, which, I suppose, 
may have prevented many a man from becoming an author, 
made me one. I find constant employment necessary, and, 
therefore, take care to be constantly employed. Manual 
occupations do not engage the mind sufficiently, as I know 
by experience, having tried many. But composition^ gs^ 

\ 
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cially of verse, absorbs it wholly. I write, therefore, gene- 
rally, three hours in a morning, and in an evening I 
transcribe. I read, also, but less than I write ; for I must 
have bodUy exercise, and, therefore, never pass a day 
without it. 

"You ask me where I have been this summer. I 
answer, at Olney. Should you ask me where I spent the 
last seventeen simimers, I should still answer, at Olney. 
Aye, and the winters sdso ; 1 have seldom left it, and, 
except when I attended my brother in his last illness, 
never, I believe, few a fortnight together. 

" Adieu, my beloved cousin ; I shall not always be thus 
nimble in rei^y, but shall always have great pleasure in 
answering you when I can. 

" Yours, my dear friend and cousin, 

"W.C." 

In another letter Lady Hesketh inquired into the state 
of his finances, apprehending that his income must needs 
be a straitened one, and offering him such assistance as she 
was able to afford. He replied thus :— 

" Olney, Nov. 9, 1785. 

"My dearest Cousin, — Whose last most affectionate 
letter has run in my head ever since I received it, and 
which I now sit down to answer two days sooner than the 
post will serve me ; I thank you for it, and with a warmth 
for which I am sure you will give me credit, though I do 
not spend many words in describing it. I do not seek 
new friends, not being altogether sure that I should find 
them, but have unspeakable pleasure in being still beloved 
by an old one. I hope that now our correspondence has 
suffered its last interruption, and that we shall go down 
together to the grave, chatting and chirping as merrily as 
such a scene of things as this will permit. 

"I am happy that my poems have pleased you. My 
volume has afforded me no such pleasure at any time, 
either while I was writing it, or since its publication, as I 
have derived from yours and my uncle's opinion of it. I 
make certain allowances for partiality, and for that pec\i- 
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liar quickness of taste with which you both relish what 
you like, and, after all drawbacks upon those accounts 
duly made, find myself rich in the measure of your appro- 
bation that still remains. But, above all, I honour John 
Gilpin, since it was he who first encouraged you to write. 
I made him on purpose to laugh at, and he served his 
purpose well ; but I am now in debt to him for a more 
valuable acquisition than all the laughter in the world 
amounts to, — the recovery of my intercourse with you, 
which is to me inestimable. My benevolent and generous 
cousin, when I was once asked if I wanted anything, and 
given delicately to understand that the inquirer was ready 
to supply all my occasions, I thankftdly and civilly, but 
positively, declined the favour. I neither suffer, nor have 
suffered, any such inconveniences as I had not much rather 
endure than come imder obligations of thatsort to a person 
comparatively with yourself a stranger to me. But to you 
I answer otherwise. I know you thoroughly, and the li- 
berality of your disposition, and have that consummate 
confidence in the sincerity of your wish to serve me, that 
delivers me from all awkward constraint, and from all fear 
of trespassing by acceptance. To you, therefore, I reply, 
Yes. Whensoever, and whatsoever, and in what manner 
soever you please ; and add, moreover, that my affection 
for the giver is such as will increase to me tenfold the 
satisfaction that I shall have in receiving. It is necessary, 
however, that I should let you a little into the state of my 
finances, that you may not suppose them more narrowly 
circumscribed than they are. Since Mrs. Unwin and I 
have lived at Olney we have had but one purse, although 
during the whole of that time, till lately, her income was 
nearly double mine. Her revenues, indeed, are now in 
some measiu'e reduced, and do not much exceed my own ; 
the worst consequence of this is, that we are forced to 
deny ourselves some things which hitherto we have been 
better able to afford, but they are such things as neither 
life, nor the well-being of life, depend upon. My own 
income has been better than it is ; but when it was best, 
it would not have enabled me to live as my connexions 
demanded that I should, had it not beea combm^^^^^^^^OcL ^ 
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better than itself^ at least at this end of the kingdom. Of 
this I had fidl proof during three months, that I spent in 
lodgings at Huntingdon ; in which time, by the help of 
good management, and a clear notion of economical mat- 
ters, I contrived to spend the income of a twelvemonth. 
Now, my beloved cousin, you are in possession of the 
whole case as it stands. Strain no points to your own 
inconvenience or hurt, for there is no need of it ; but 
indulge yourself in conmiunicating (no matter what) that 
you can spare without missing it, since by so doing you 
will be sure to add to the comforts of my life one of the 
sweetest that I can enjoy — a token and proof of your 
affection. 

" I cannot believe but that I should know you, notwith- 
standing all that time may have done ; there is not a 
feature of your face, could I meet it upon the road by 
itself, that I should not instantly recoUect. I should say. 
That is my cousin's nose, or those are her lips and her 
chin, and no woman upon earth can claim them but her- 
self. As for me, I am a very smart youth of my years ; I 
am not, indeed, grown grey, so much as I am grown bald. 
No matter : there was more hair in the world than ever 
had the honour to belong to me ; accordingly, having 
found just enough to curl a little at my ears, and to inter- 
mix with a little of my own that crtiill hangs bdiind, I 
appear, if you see me of an afternoon, to have a very decent 
head-dress, not easily distinguished from my natural growth, 
which being worn with a small bag, and a black riband 
about my neck, continues to me the charms of my youth, 
even on the verge of age. Away with the fear of writing 
too often I 

**P.S. — That the view I give you of myself may be 
complete, I add the two following items — That I am in 
debt to nobody, and that I grow fot." 

The ice having been thus broken, the two cousins became 
frequent correspondents, and other members of the family 
foJJowed Lady Hesketh'fl example. General Cowper ten- 
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dcred counsel as to the projected translation of Homer ; 
and even promised a visit to Olney, which his infirmities, 
however, prevented. A minor circumstance throws light 
upon the past years of silence and distance. Lady Hesketh 
gave Cowper a hint to be careful of obtruding religious 
conversation on the General in his expected visit to Olney. 

Cowper replies as follows : — 

'^ As to the affidr of religious conversation, fear me not, 
lest I shoidd trespass upon his peace in that way. Your 
views, my dear, upon the subject of a proper conduct in 
that particular, are mine also. When I left St. Alban's, I 
left it under impressions of the existence of a Qod, and of 
the truth of scripture, that I had never felt before. I had 
unspeakable dehght in the discovery, and was impatient to 
communicate a pleasure to others that I found so superior 
to everything that bears the name. This eagerness of 
spirit, natural to persons newly informed, and the less to 
be wondered at in me, who had just emerged from the 
horrors of despair, made me imprudent, and, I doubt not, 
troublesome to many. Forgetting that I had not those 
blessings at my conmiand which it is God's peculiar prero- 
gative to impart, — spiritual light and affections, I required 
in effect of all with whom I conversed, that they should see 
with my eyes ; and stood amazed that the Gospel, which 
with me was all in all, should meet with opposition, or 
fihoidd occasion disgust in any. But the Gospel could not 
be the word of God if it did not ; for it foretells its own 
reception among men, and describes it as exactly such. 
Good is intended, but harm is done, too often, by the zeal 
with which I was at that time animated. But, as in affairs 
of this life, so in rehgious concerns likewise, experience 
begets some wisdom in all who are not incapable of being 
taught. I do not now, neither have I for a long time, made 
it my practice to force the subject of evangeUcal truth on 
any. I received it not from man myself neither can any 
man receive it from me. God is light, and from him all 
light must come ; to his teaching, therefore, I leave those 
whom I was once so alert to instruct myself. If a man 
asks my opinion, or calls for an account of my faith, he 
shall have it; otherwise I trouble him not. Pulpits for 
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preaching; and the parlour, the garden, and the walk 
abroad for friendly and agreeable conversation." 

This change in the poet's habits and mode of thinking 
naturally pleases Southey. We shall pronounce no opinion 
on the matter, but shall merely offer one remark. 

When at Huntingdon, in fiill possession of his senses, 
and rejoicing in the light of God's countenance, he could 
not write to his dearest friends. Lady Hesketh and Mr. 
Hill, without ** communicating the pleasure which he 
felt," and wishing them "to see with his eyes.'* After- 
wards, at Olney, as he tells us above, his views and his 
practice were wholly changed. But it should be remem- 
bered that this change took place when his own views 
as to himself were wholly changed also, — when he groaned 
under the mental delusion that he was an unpardoned 
sinner, and that his end must be perdition. Whether his 
judgment while in the latter state can reasonably be pre- 
ferred to his judgment while in the former, we shall leave 
to our readers to decide. 

But another correspondent now appeared, and one of a 
peculiar character. JvM at this period, when, through Lady 
Hesketh, other relatives could hear of his state and of his 
circumstances, letters reached him from an anonymous cor- 
respondent, who spoke of " having been lately present in a 
company where his intended publication (of Homer) was 
mentioned ;" and this, as his intentions were not yet pub- 
licly announced, must have been a circle of his own relatives 
and connexions. " Anonymous" then went on to say, that 
"when shut up in his chamber an apprehension seized 
him, that the work might fall short of its expected success, 
and that the mortification might affect his health." Pro- 
ceeding to offer motives for encouragement, the writer ended 
by "lamenting the poet's narrow circumstances, and pre- 
senting him with an annuity of 50^., wishing it were 500/." 

And if any doubt could exist as to this anonymous 
correspondent, that doubt must be dispelled ; for soon 
after followed various packets, each containing, as Southey 
remarks, some " womanly present." To Lady Hesketh, 
Cowper acknowledges one of these packages, saying, — 

" It is very pleasant, my dearest cousin, to receive a 
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present so delicately conveyed as that which I received so 
lately from 'Anonymous;' but it is also very painful to 
have nobody to thank for it. I find myself, therefore, 
driven by stress of necessity to the following resolution, 
viz. that I will constitute you my Thanks-receiver-general 
for whatsoever gift I shall receive hereafter, as well as for 
those that I have already received from a nameless bene- 
factor. I therefore thank you, my cousin, for a most 
elegant present, including the most elegant compliment 
that ever poet was honoured with ; for a snuff-box of 
tortoise-shell, with a beautiful landscape on the lid of it, 
glazed with crystal, having the figures of three hares in 
the foreground, and inscribed above with these words — 
The Feasant* 8 Nest, and below with these — Tiney^ FfMs, 
and Bess, For all and every of these I thank you, and also 
for standing proxy on this occasion. Nor must I forget 
to thank you that, so soon after that I sent you the first 
letter of Anonymous, I received another in the same hand. 
— ^There ! Now I am a httle easier." 

Still further demonstration was given on another occa- 
sion, when " Anonymous," in a letter, alluded to a little 
piece entitled " The Drop of Ink," of which Gowper re- 
marks — " The only copy I ever gave of that piece, I gave 
to yourself (Lady Hesketh). It is possible, therefore, that 
between you and Anonymous there may be some com- 
mimication." 

It is curious to see how, in all these communications 
to Lady Hesketh, the name of her sister is never mentioned, 
or in the slightest degree alluded to. Yet, as Southey 
remarks, " who but Theodora could it have been, who was 
thus intimate with Lady Hesketh, and felt this deep and 
lively regard for Cowper ? " 

Lady Hesketh herself had frankly offered her purse, 
and her offer, as we have seen, had been willingly embraced 
by Cowper. His relatives in town, without concealment 
and without ostentation, made up for him an annual in- 
come. Mere friends often, without any shyness or prudery, 
sometimes made him presents. But who, except Theodora, 
could have felt so deep and constant an interest in him, 
and yet have felt obliged to use a mask 1 
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. Tet Theodora could not but nse a mask. Though the 
cousins were now both in middle age, and had not met 
for nearly thirty years, still natural feeling would not allow 
a woman avowedly to seek a man who did not seek her. 
To indulge her inmost feeling, therefore, she must of 
necessity shroud herself from sight. 

As to Cowper, while his studied avoidance of all allusion 
to his once-loved cousin shows of itself his perfSect con- 
sciousness of the source whence these gifts came, it is 
quite clear that he could not possibly take any other course 
than that which he did take. Had he lifted the veil — had 
he even hinted a suspicion that Theodora was the bene- 
hctor — ^the natural feeling of a man would have forced 
him to decline these gifts. But how could he do this 1 — 
how could he inflict the deepest of all wounds on a heart 
whose sorrows must have penetrated his own f What 
could he do, but feign wonderment and an ignorant 
curiosity, and to beg Lady Hesketh, at one time, **to 
signify the safe arrival of a most acceptable present^ and 
my most grateful sense of it ; ** and at another, ^ to make 
my acknowledgments of gratitude and love ? " 

And here we close this little ''romance of domestic 
life." The cousins never met, — ^never had any other inter- 
course than that which we have described above. Miss 
Cowper long survived the object of her ceaseless attach- 
ment; dying, at a very advanced age, at Richmond, in 
Surrey, and being interred in the quiet little church of 
Petersham, in the year 1824. Her long-cherished relics of 
her youthful admirer she had committed to the care of 
the daughter of her sister, Lady Croft, a year or two before 
her decease. 

But now commences a new stage in the poet's life. 
We have seen him recovered from the depths of insanity, 
and placed, for a few years, in circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to his spiritual peace and earthly comfort. 
But, after a short space of time, he is permitted once more 
to fall under the dominion of mental disease, and to bo- 
come subject to a delusion from which he never again 
becomes entirely free. 
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' The Tempter impresses strong/ upon liia mind the 
conviction that he has sinned the unpardonable sin, and is 
now finally sentenced to everlasting perdition. All reason- 
ing is rendered futile by the artful plea, that '^ his is a 
apecicU case, and that the general laws of the universe, 
and the various invitations of the Gospel, have no bearing 
upon his circumstances." Then follow the natural conse- 
quences of such a temptation. He holds himself unworthy 
to approach Qod, and as prohibited from the very attempt. 
Prayer, whether in public or private, is held to be forbidden 
to him. " Even at table," says Mr. Bull, " when a blessing 
was asked, he would sit down, denoting that he could not 
ask a blessing.*' Thus all communication between Qod 
and his soul, of the ordinary kind, was terminated ; and 
it only remained for his Saviour to break these fearfhl 
chains^ if he pleased, in this life, — ^if not, in the life to 
oome. 

It does not appear that this delusion of Satan was 
destroyed in this life. Prom his fortynsecond year till his 
seventieth he seems to have remained in this bondage. 
Why this was so, none in this life can tell. The Bider of 
all things *' giveth no account of any of his matters.** Why 
one Christian is left to groan in agony for years together, 
on a bed of hopeless suffering ; or why another is cast 
down from comfort or opulence to poverty and wretched- 
ness, we know not. But ^Hhe DayshaU declare it.'* At 
present it is night over our globe, and we see only " through 
a glass, darldy'^ Many things, the form and reality of 
which we cannot now understand, will then be seen in 
their true light. Meanwhile we need not wonder greatly 
at Cowper's sufferings, "as though some strange thing 
had happened unto him ;** for " the cave of Giant Despair" 
lies hard by the road to the heavenly city, and many 
Christians ^ into the monster's hands. The same cala- 
mity does not befal the devotee of this world, for he 
enters not even on the first steps of that road which leads 
near the giant's demesne. "They are not plagued like 
other men ;" " there are no bands in their death ;'* against 
them Satan shoots no such arrows. 

But while Cowper thus remained under this fearful 
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delusion for almost thirty years, there were yarious stages 
and degrees of severity in the affliction. At the worst, it 
was ^horror and despair.** But this was only for short 
periods — a few months at a time, in 1773, in 1787, and in 
1794. At other times he could be cheerful, — could enjoy 
the society of Lady Austen, of Lady Hesketh, and of his 
neighbours the Throckmortons, and give no sign, by word 
or action, of the despondency that reigned within. 

The intercourse with his cousin Harriet having been 
renewed, it soon became one main object with him to 
draw her to Olney. This he accomplished in the following 
year. In May, 1786, he writes to her : — 

"Assure yourself, my dearest cousin, that both for 
your sake, since you make a point of it, and for my own, I 
will be as philosophically careful as possible, that these 
fine nerves of mine shall not be beyond measure agitated 
when you arrive. In truth, there is much greater i»obar 
bility that they will be benefited, and greatly, too. Joy of 
heart, from whatever occasion it may arise, is the best of 
all nervous medicines ; and I should not wonder if such a 
turn given to my spirits should have even a lasting efiect 
of the most advantageous kind upon them. You must not 
imagine, either, that I am, on the whole, in any great d^^ree 
subject to nervous affections. Occasionally I am, and have 
been these many years, much liable to dejection ; but at 
intervals, and sometniies for an interval of weeks, no crea- 
ture would suspect it. For I have not that which com- 
monly is a symptom of such a case, belonging to me, — I 
mean, extraordinary elevation in the absence of Mr. Blue- 
deviL When I am in the best health, my tide of animal 
sprightlineas flows with great equality ; so that I am 
never, at any time, exalted in proportion as I am some- 
times depressed. My depression has a cause, and if that 
cause were to cease, I should be as cheerful thenceforth — 
and, perhaps, for ever — as any man need be. But, as I 
have often said, Mrs. Unwin shall be my expositor. 

" Adieu, my beloved cousin. Qod grant that our friend- 
ship, which, while we could see each other, never suffered 
a moment's interruption, and which so long a separation 
has not in the least abated, may glow in us to our last 
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hour, and be renewed in a better world, there to be per- 
petuated for ever. 

" For you must know, that I should not love you half 
so well, if I did not believe you would be my friend to 
eternity, There is not room enough for friendship to 
unfold itself in full bloom in such a nook of life as this. 
Therefore I am, and must^ and will be, 

" Yours for ever, 

"W.C." 

When this passage was written, it is evident that his 
mind was not under the power of that idea which charac- 
terised his insanity. And at this time, even in his darker 
moods, he spoke of his own state hopefully : — 

"I have made your heart ache too often," said he, "my 
poor, dear cousin, with talking about my fits of dejection. 
Something has happened that has led me to the subject, or 
I would have mentioned them more sparingly. Do not 
suppose, or suspect, that I treat you with reserve ; there 
is nothing in which I am concerned that you shall not be 
made acquainted with : but the tale is too long for a letter. 
I will only add, for your present satisfaction, that the 
cause is not exterior, that it is not within the reach of 
human aid, and that yet I have a hope myself, and Mrs. 
Unwin a strong persuasion, of its removal. I am, indeed, 
even now, and have been for a considarable time, sensible 
of a change for the better, and expect, with good reason, a 
comfortable lift from you. Guess then, my beloved cousin, 
with what wishes I look forward to the time of your 
arrival, from whose coming I promise myself, not only 
pleasure, but peace of mind, — at least, an additional share 
of it. At present it is an uncertain and transient guest 
with me, but the joy with which I shall see and converse 
with you at Olney, may, perhaps, make it an abiding 
one." 

We must not, however, leave the portrait unfinished, by 
neglecting to give the reader a letter, written about the 
same period, to another friend, Mr. Newton, to whom 
Cowper could more fully explain his inmost feelings. To 
Mr. N. he writes thus : — 
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" Olney, May 20, 1786. 
" My dear Friend, — Within this hour arrived three sets 
of your new publication, for which we sincerely thank you. 
We have breakfeusted since they came, and consequently, as 
you may suppose, have neither of us had yet an opportu- 
nity to make ourselves acquainted with the contents. I 
shall be happy (and when I say that, I mean to be under- 
stood in the fullest and most emphatical sense of the word) 
if my frame of mind shall be such as may permit me to 
study them. But Adam's approach to the tree of life, after 
he had sinned, was not more effectually prohibited by the 
flaming sword that turned every way, than mine to its 
great Antitype has been now almost these thirteen. years ; 
a short interval of three or four days, which passed about 
this time twelvemonth, alone excepted. For what reason 
it is that 1 am thus long excluded, if I am ever again to be 
admitted, is known to Gkxl only. I can say but this : that 
if he is still my Father, this paternal severity has toward 
me been such as that I have reason to account it unex- 
ampled. For though others have suffered desertion, yet 
few, I believe, for so long a time, and perhaps none a 
desertion accompanied with such experiences. But they 
have this belonging to them, that, as they are not fit for 
recital, being made up merely of infernal ingredients, so 
neither are they susceptible of it ; for I know ho language 
in which they could be expressed. They are as truly things 
which it is not possible for man to utter, as those were 
which Paul heard and saw in the third heaven. If the 
ladder of Christian experience reaches, as I suppose it does, 
to the very presence of God, it has, nevertheless, its foot in 
the abyss. And if Paul stood, as no doubt he did, in that 
experience of his to which I have just alluded, on the top- 
most round of it, I have been standing, and still stand, on 
the lowest, in this thirteenth year that has passed since I 
descended. In such a situation of mind, encompassed by 
the midnight of absolute despair, and a thousand times 
filled with unspeakable horror, I first commenced an author. 
Distress drove me to it, and the impossibility of subsisting 
without some employment still recommends it. I am 
not, indeed, so perfectly hopeless as I was; but I am 
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equally in need of an occupation, being often as much, and 
sometimes even more, worried than ever. I cannot amuse 
myself as I once could, with carpenters' or with gardeners' 
tools, or with squirrels and guinea-pigs. At that time I 
was a child. But since it has pleased God, whatever else 
he withholds, to restore to me a man's mind, I have put 
away childish things. Thus far, therefore, it is plain that 
I have not chosen or prescribed to myself my own way, 
but have been providentially led to it ; perhaps I might 
say, with equal propriety, compelled and scourged into it : 
for certainly, could I have made my choice, or were I per- 
mitted to make it even now, those hours which I spend 
in poetry I would spend with God. But it is evidently his 
will that I should spend them as I do, because every other 
way of employing them he himself continues to make im- 
possible. If, in the course of such an occupation, or by 
inevitable consequence of it, either my former connexions 
are revived or new ones occur, these things are as much a 
part of the dispensation as the leading points of it them- 
selves ; the effect as much as the cause. If his purposes 
in thus directing me are gracious, he will take care to 
prove them such in the issue ; and in the meantime will 
preserve me (for he is able to do that in one condition of 
life as in another) from all mistakes in conduct that might 
prove pernicious to myself, or give reasonable offence to 
others. I can say it as truly as it was ever spoken — * Here 
I am : let him do with me as seemeth him good.* 

''At present, however, I have no connexions at which 
either you, I trust, or any who love me and wish me well, 
have occasion to conceive alarm. Much kindness, indeed, I 
have experienced at the hands of several, some of them 
near relations, others not related to me at all; but I do 
not know that there is among them a single person from 
whom I am likely to catch contamination. I can say of 
them all, with more truth than Jacob uttered when he 
called kid venison, ' The Lord thy Gk>d brought them unto 
me.' I could show you among them two men, whose lives, 
though they have but little of what we call evangelical 
light, are ornaments to a Christian coimtry ; men who fear 
God more than some who even profess to love him. But I 
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will not particularise farther on such a subject Be they 
what they may, our situations are so distant^ and we are 
likely to meet so seldom, that were they, as they are not> 
persons of even exceptionable manners, their manners would 
have httle to do with me. We correspond at present only 
on the subject of what passed at Troy three thousand years 
ago ; and they are matters that, if they can do no good, 
will, at least, hurt nobody. 

" Your friendship for me, and the proof that I see of it 
in your friendly concern for my welfare on this occasion, 
demanded that I should be expHcit. Assure yourself that 
I love and honour you, as upon all accounts, so especially 
for the interest that you take, and have ever taken, in my 
welfare, most sincerely. I wish you all hi^ppiness in your 
new abode, all possible success in your ministry, and much 
fruit of your newly-published labours, and am, with Mrs. 
Unwinds love to yourself and Mrs. Newton, 
" Most affectionately yours, 

** My dear friend, 

«W. C." 

Lady Hesketh arrived at Olney about the middle of 
June. 

"I am fond of the sound of bells," says Cowper, "but 
was never more pleased with those of Olney, than when 
they rang her into her new habitation. It is a compli- 
ment that our performers upon those instruments have 
never paid to any other personage (Lord Dartmouth ex- 
cepted) since we knew the town. In short, she is, as she 
ever was, my pride and my joy, and I am delighted at 
everything that means to do her honour. Her first ap- 
pearance was too much for me ; my spirits, instead of 
being greatly raised, as I had inadvertently supposed they 
would be, broke down with me, under the pressure of too 
much joy, and left me flat — or, rather, melancholy — ^through- 
out the day, to a degree that was mortifying to myself, and 
alarming to her. But I have made amends for this fwlure 
since, and, in point of cheerfulness, have far exceeded her 
expectations, for she knew that sable had been my suit for 
many years." 
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To Hill he said that his dear cousin's arrival had made 
them happier than they ever were before at Olney, and 
that her company was a cordial of which he should feel the 
effect, not only while she remained there, but as long as he 
lived. He wrote cheerfully, also, to Mr. Newton : — 

" It was an observation," said he, " of a sensible man 
whom I knew well in ancient days (I mean when I was 
very young), that people are never in reaUty happy when 
they boast much of being so. I feel myselJf, accordingly, 
well content to say, without any enlargement on the sub- 
ject, that an inquirer after happiness might travel far, and 
not find a happier trio than meet every day either in our 
parlour, or in the parlour of the vicarage. I will not say 
that mine is not occasionally somewhat dashed with the 
sable hue of those notions concerning myself and my 
situation that have occupied— or, rather, possessed — me so 
long ; but, on the other hand, I can also afldrm that my 
cousin's affectionate behaviour to us both, the sweetness of 
her temper, and the sprightliness of her conversation, re- 
lieve me in no small degree from the presence of them." 

Once more in the society of her cousin, whom she had 
not seen for twenty-three years, it was natural that Lady 
Hesketh should give her sister Theodora some account of 
his circumstances, condition, and employments. A frag- 
ment of one or two of these letters has been preserved, and 
we shall here introduce them : — 

" He delights in the place, and likes the inhabitants 
much ; and as they would greatly relieve the cruel solitude 
he lives in, I wish he could, with ease to himself, see as 
much of them as possible, for I am sure a little variety of 
company and a Uttle cheerful society is necessary to him. 
Mrs. Unwin seems quite to think so, and expresses the 
greatest satisfaction that he has within the last year con- 
sented to mix a little more with human creatures. As to 
her, she does seem in real truth to have no will left on 
earth but for his good, and literally no will but his. How 
she has supported herself (as she has done !), the constant 
attendance day and night, which she has gone through for - 
the last thirteen years, is to me, I confess, incredible. And 
in justice to her, I must say, she does it all with an ease 
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that relieves you from any idea of its being a state of 
suffeiiDg. She speaks of him in the highest terms ; and 
by her astonishing management, he is never mentioned in 
Ohiey but with the highest respect and veneration.** 

" Our friend," says Lady Hesketh in another fragment^ 
^ delights in a large table and a large chair. There are two 
of the latter comforts in my parlour. I am sony to say, 
that he and I always spread ourselves out on them, leaving 
poor Mrs. Unwin to find all the comfort she can in a small 
one, ha]f as high again as ours, and considerably harder 
than marble. However, she protests it is what she tikes, 
that she prefers a high chair to a low one, and a hard to a 
soft one ; and I hope she is sincere : indeed, I am per- 
suaded she is. Her constant employment is knitting 
stockings, which she does with the finest needles I ever 
saw ; and very nice they are,— the stockings, I mean. Our 
cousin has not for many years worn any other than those 
of her manufactiu*e. She knits silk, cotton, and worsted. 
She sits knitting on one side of the table in her spectacles 
and he on the other reading to her (when he is not em- 
ployed in writing) in his. In winter, his morning studies 
are always carried on in a room by himself; but as his 
evenings are spent in the winter in transcribing, he usually, 
I find, does them vis-d^vis Mrs. Unwin. At this time of 
the year he writes always in the morning, in what he 
calls his hovdoir ; this is in the garden : it has a door 
and a window; just holds a small table with a desk 
and two chairs; but though there are two chairs, and 
two persons might be contained therein, it would be 
with a degree of difficulty. For this cause, — as I make 
a point of not disturbing a poet in his retreat, I go not 
there." 

Lady Hesketh was not slow in discovering the fiuilte 
and discomforts of Cowper's abode in the middle of the 
town of Olney, and she soon determined on removing him 
to a more suitable residence. This presented itself in the 
neighbouring village of Weston, where the vicarage, a 
pleasant abode, happened to be vacant. 

On this subject Cowper thus writes to his friend 
Unwin: — 
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" Olney, July 3, 1786. 
" My dear William — After a long silence I begin again. 
A day given to my friends is a day taken from Homer, but 
to such an interruption now and then occurring I have no 
objection. Lady Hesketh is, as you observe, arrived, and 
has been with us nearly a fortnight. She pleases everybody, 
and is pleased, in her turn, with everything she finds at 
Olney ; is always cheerful and sweet-tempered, and knows 
no pleasure equal to that of communicating pleasure to 
us and to all around her. This disposition in her is the 
more comfortable, because it is not the humour of the day ; 
a sudden flash of benevolence and good spirits occasioned 
merely by a change of scene, but it is her natural turn, and 
has governed all her conduct ever since I knew her first. 
We are consequently happy in her society, and shall be 
happier still to have you partake with us in our joy. 

** And now I shall communicate news that will give you 
pleasure. When you first contemplated the front of our 
abode, you were shocked. In your eyes it had the ap- 
pearance of a prison, and you sighed at the thought that 
yout mother lived in it. Your view of it was not only just 
but prophetic. It had not only the aspect of a place built 
for the purposes of incarceration, but has actually served 
that purpose through a long, long period, and we have been 
the prisoners. But a gaol-delivery is at hand. The bolts 
and bars are to be loosed, and we shall escape. A very dif- 
ferent mansion, both in point of appearance and accommo- 
dation, expects us, and the expense of living in it is not 
greater than we are subjected to in this. It is situated at 
Weston, one of the prettiest villages in England, and be- 
longs to Mr. Throckmorton. We all three dine with him 
to-day by invitation, and shall survey it in the afternoon, 
point out the necessary repairs, and finally adjust the 
treaty. I have my cousin's promise that she will never 
let another year pass without a visit to us, and the house is 
large enough to take us and our suite, and her also, with aa 
many of hers as she shall choose to bring. The change 
will, I hope, prove advantageous both to your mother and 
me in all respects. Here we have no neighbourhood^ ther^ 
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WO ahall have most agreeable neighbours in the Throck- 
mortons. Here we have a bad air in winter, impr^;nated 
with the fishy-smelling fiimes of the marsh miasma ; there 
we shall breathe in an atmosphere untainted. Here we are 
confined from September to March, and sometimes longer ; 
there we shall be upon the very verge of pleasure-grounds 
in which we can always ramble, and shall not wade through 
almost impassable dirt to get at them. Both your mother's 
constitution and mine have suffered materially by such 
close and long confinement ; and it is high time, unless we 
intend to retreat into the grave, that we should seek out a 
more wholesome residence. So £eu: is well, the rest is left 
to Heaven. 

" Yours ever, 

« W. C." 

To Mr. Newton he makes known his purpose in the fol- 
lowing letter : — 

" Avg, 5, 1786. 

" My dear Friend, — ^You have heard of our intended 
removal The house that is to receive us is in a state of 
preparation, and, when finished, will be both smarter and 
more commodious than our present abode. But the cir- 
cumstance that recommends it chiefly is its situation. 
Long confinement in the winter, and indeed for the most 
part in the autumn too, has hurt us both. A gravel-walk, 
thirty yards long, affords but indifferent scope to the loco- 
motive faculty ; yet it is all that we have had to move in 
for eight months in the year, during thirteen years that I 
have been a prisoner. Had I been confined in the Tower, 
the battlements of it would have burnished me with a 
larger space. You say well, that there was a time when I 
was happy at Olney ; and I am now as happy at Olney as 
I expect to be anywhere without the presence of God. 
Change of situation is with me no otherwise an object^ 
than as both Mrs. Unwin's health and mine may happen 
to be concerned in it. A fever of the slow and spirit- 
oppressing kind seems to belong to all, except the natives, 
who have dwelt in Olney many years ; and the natives have 
putrid fevers. Both they and we, I believe^ are imme- 
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diately indebted for oui; respective maladies to an atmo- 
sphere encumbered with raw vapours issuing from, flooded 
meadows : and we in particular, perhaps, have fared the 
worse, for sitting so often, and sometimes for months, over 
a cellar filled with water. These ills we shall escape in the 
uplands : and as we may reasonably hope, of course, their 
consequences. But as for happiness, he that has once had 
communion with his Maker must be more frantic than 
I ever was yet, if he can dream of finding it at a distance 
from Him. I no more expect happiness at Weston than 
here, or than I should expect it in company with felons and 
outlaws in the hold of a ballast-lighter. Animal spirits, 
however, have their value, and are especially desirable to 
him who is condenmed to carry a burthen, which at any 
rate will tire him, but which, without their aid, cannot fail 
to crush him. The dealings of God with me are to myself 
utterly unintelligible. I have never met, either in books or 
in conversation, with an experience at all similar to my own. 
More than a twelvemonth has passed since I began to hope 
that, having walked the whole breadth of the bottom of this 
Red Sea, I was beginning to climb the opposite shore ; and 
I prepared to sing the song of Moses. But I have been 
disappointed : those hopes have been blasted ; those com- 
forts have been wrested from me. I could not be so duped, 
even by the arch-enemy himself, as to be made to question 
the divine nature of them : but I have been made to be- 
lieve (which, you will say, is being duped still more) that 
God gave them to me in derision, and took them away 
in vengeance. Such, however, is, and has been my per- 
suasion, many a long day ; and when I shall think on that 
subject more comfortably, or, as you will be inclined to 
tell me, more rationally and scripturally, I know not. In 
the meantime I embrace with alacrity every alleviation 
of my case ; and with the more alacrity, because, what- 
soever proves a relief of my distress, is a cordial to Mrs. 
Unwin, whose sympathy with me, through the whole of it, 
has been such, that, despair excepted, her burthen has been 
as heavy as mine. Lady Hesketh, by her affectionate 
behaviour, the cheerfulness of her conversation, and the 
constant sweetness of her temper, has cheered ua boik \ 
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and Mrs. Unwin not less than nje. By her help we get 
change of air and of scene, though still resident at Olney ; 
and by her means have intercourse with some families in 
this country, with whom, but for her, we could never have 
been acquainted. Her presence here would, at any time, 
even in my happiest days, have been a comfort to me ; 
but in the present day, I am doubly sensible of its value. 
She leaves nothing unsaid, nothing undone, that she thinks 
will be conducive to our well-being ; and, so far as she is 
concerned, I have nothing to wish, but that I could be- 
lieve her sent hither in mercy to myself— then I should be 
thankful 

" Yours as ever, 

"W.C." 

Lady Hesketh's presence, and the intimacy now growing 
up between Cowper and the Throckmortons, soon pro- 
duced one result, which will surprise no one who is ac- 
quainted with the love of scandal which is sure to exist in 
the society of a small market-town. A communication 
was made to Mr. Newton, by some person or persons in 
Olney, to the effect that both Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 
were straying into forbidden paths, and were leading a life 
unbecoming the Gospel ; that friends were grieved, and the 
simple people of Olney astonished, &c. &c. We have not 
Mr. Newton's letter on the subject, but it appears pro- 
bable, from Cowper's reply, that Mr. N. gave too entire a 
credence to these reports, and wrote to the poet with alarm 
and grief. The reply we can give ; from which the tone of 
Mr. Newton's reproof may be gathered : — 

« Olney, Sept. 30, 1786. 
"My dear Friend, — ^No length of separation will ever 
make us indifferent either to your pleasures or your pains. 
We rejoice that you have had so agreeable a jaunty and 
(excepting Mrs. Newton's terrible fall, from which, how- 
ever, we are happy to find that she received so little injury) 
a safe return. We, who live always encompassed by rural 
scenery, caa afford to be stationary ; though we ourselvee, 
were I not too closely engaged with Homer, should, per- 
haps^ follow your example, and seek a little refreshment 
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from variety and change of place, — a course that we might 
find not only agreeable, but, after a sameness of thirteen 
years, perhaps useful. You must, undoubtedly, have found 
your excursion beneficial, who at all other times endure, if 
not so close a confinement as we, yet a more unhealthy one, 
in city air, and in the centre of continual engagements. 

"Your letter to Mrs. Unwin concerning our conduct, 
and the offence taken at it in our neighbourhood, gave us 
both a great deal of concern ; and she is still deeply 
affected by it. Of this you may assure yourself, that if our 
friends in London have been griev6d, they have been mis- 
informed ; which is the more probable, because the bearers 
of inteUigence hence to London are not always very scrupu- 
lous concerning the truth of their reports ; and that if any 
of our serious neighbours have been astonished, they have 
been so without the smallest real occasion. Poor people 
are never well employed even when they judge one an- 
other ; but when they undertake to scan the motives and 
estimate the behaviour of those whom Providence has 
exalted a little above them, they are utterly out of their 
province and their depth. They often see us get into 
Lady Hesketh's carriage^ and rather uncharitably suppose 
that it always carries us into a scene of dissipation ; which, 
in fact, it never does. We visit, indeed, at Mr. Throck- 
morton's, and at Gayhurst ; rarely, however, at Gigrhurst, 
on account of the greater distance: more finequently, 
though not very frequently, at Weston, both because it is 
nearer, and because our business in the house that is making 
ready for us often calls us that way. The rest of our 
journeys are to Bozeat turnpike and back again ; or, per- 
haps, to the cabinet-maker*s at Newport, As Othello says,— 

* The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more.* 

What good we can get or can do in these visits is another 
question, which they, I am sure, are not at all qualified to 
solve. Of this we are both sure, that under the guidance 
of Providence we have formed these connexions ; that we 
should have hurt the Christian cause, rather than have 
served it, by a prudish abstinence from them ; and that 
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Si. Full hinueU^ oonlacied to them as we luiTe been, would 
have found it expedient to have done as we hare done. It 
i« always impoesible to conjecture, to much purpose, from 
the beginnings of a proridenoe, in iriiai it will terminate. 
If we have neither received nor oommnnicated anj sjpi- 
ritual good at present, while conreraant with our new ac- 
quaintance, at least no harm has be&Ooi on either side ; 
and it were too hazardous an assertion even for our cen- 
sorious neighbours to make, that, because ihe cause of the 
Gospel does not appear to have been served at present, 
therefore it never can be in any future intercourse thai we 
may have with them. In the meantime I ^>eak a strict 
truth, and as in the sight of God, when I saj that we are 
neither of us at all more addicted to gadding than hereto- 
fore. We both naturally love seclusion from company, and 
never go into it without putting a force upon our dispoa- 
tion ; at the same time I will confess, and you will easily 
conceive, that the melancholy incident to such dose confine- 
ment as we have so long endured, finds itself a little re- 
lieved by such amusement as a society so innocent afibrda 
You may look round the Christian world, and find few, I 
believe, of our station who have so little intercourse as we 
with the world that is not Christian. 

^ We place all the uneasiness that you have felt for us 
upon this subject, to the account of that cordial friendship 
of which you have long given us proof. But you may be 
assured that, notwithstanding all rumours to the oontraiy, 
we are exactly what we were when you saw us last I, 
miserable on account of God's departure from me, which I 
believe to be final ; and she, seeking his return to me in 
the path of duty, and by continual prayer. 

" Yours, my dear friend, 

"W. C." 

Lady Hcsketh did not leave Olney till she had arranged 
everything for her cousin's desired removal to Weston. 
Alx)ut the middle of November, 1786, all things were com- 
pleted ; Lady Hesketh returned to town, and Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin finally quitted Olney as a place of abode. 
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VII. 



COWPER AT WESTON— TRANSLATION OF HOMER- 
NEW FRIENDSHIPS. 

A.D. 1786—1792. 

From his thirty-second year till his fifty-fourth, Cowper 
had lived in almost entire seclusion. Mrs. Unwin and Mr. 
Newton constituted almost his whole circle of acquaintance. 
When Mr. Newton left Olney he introduced to the poet 
Mr. Bull, a dissenting minister of Newport-Pagnell, who 
thenceforward became a weekly visitant. A year or two 
later, Lady Austen, like some brilliant meteor, crossed the 
poet's path. But, until Lady Hesketh's renewal of their 
intimacy, and Cowper's removal to Weston, the poet and 
his friend and guardian lived for each other ; and, beyond 
an occasional letter to Mr. Newton or Mr. Unwin, had 
scarcely any intercourse with human society. From 1785 
or 1786, however, a great change is discernible. This was 
chiefly owing to the growing fsune of the author of The 
Took, 

Beside which, the fact, now noised abroad, that he was 
engaged on a new translation of Homer, had a natural 
tendency to bring him into larger intercourse with men of 
letters. In one of his letters to Lady Hesketh, in 1785, he 
thus introduces the subject : — 

" Now, my dear, I am going to tell you a secret. It is 
a great secret, that you must not whisper even to your cat. 
No creature is at this moment apprised of it but Mrs. 
Unwin and her son. I am making a new translation of 
Homer, and am on the point of finishing the twenty-first 
book of the Iliad, The reasons upon which I undertake 
this herculean labour, and by which I justify an enterprise 
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in which I seem so effectually anticipated by Pope — al- 
though, in fact, he has not anticipated me at all — I may 
possibly give you, if you wish for them, when I can find 
nothing more interesting to say. 

" It will be a large work, consisting, I should imagine, 
of six volumes at least. The 12th of this month I shall 
have spent a year upon it, and it will cost me more than 
another. I do not love the booksellers well enough to 
make them a present of such a labour, but intend to pub- 
lish by subscription. Your vote and interest, my dear 
cousin, upon the occasion, if you please, but nothing more. 
I will trouble you with some papers of proposals when the 
time shall come, and am sure that you will circulate as 
many for me as you can." 

To Mr. Newton he thus accounts for his adopting this 
undertaking in preference to original composition : — 

" Employment, and, with the pen, is, through habit, be- 
come essential to my well-being ; and to produce always 
original poems, especially of considerable length, is not 
so easy. For some weeks after I had finished The Task, 
and sent away the last sheet corrected, I was, through 
necessity, idle, and suffered not a Uttle in my spirits for 
being so. One day, being in such distress of mind as was 
hardly supportable, I took up the Iliad; and merely to 
divert attention, and with no more preconception of what 
I was then entering upon, than I have at this moment of 
what I shall be doing this day twenty years hence, trans- 
lated the twelve first lines of it. The same necessity 
pressing me again, I had recom-se to the same expedient, 
and translated more. Every day bringing its occasion for 
employment with it, every day, consequently, added some- 
thing to the work ; till at last I began to reflect thus: — 
The Iliad and the Ody^ey together consist of about forty 
thousand verses. To translate these forty thousand verses 
will furnish me with occupation for a considerable time. 
I have already made some progress, and I find it a most 
agreeable amusement. Homer, in point of purity, is a most 
blameless writer ; and, though he was not an enlightened 
man, has interspersed many great and valuable truths 
throughout both his poems. In shorty he is in all respects 
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a most venerable 6ld gentleman, by an acquaintance with 
whom no man can disgrace himself. The literati are all 
agreed to a man, that although Pope has given us two pretty 
poems under Homer's titles, there is not to be found in 
them the least portion of Homer's spirit, nor the least 
resemblance of his manner. I will try, therefore, whether 
I cannot copy him somewhat more happily myself. I 
have at least the advantage of Pope's faults and failings ; 
which, hke so many buoys upon a dangerous coast, will 
serve me to steer by, and will make my chance for success 
more probable. These, and many other considerations, 
but especially a mind that abhorred a vacuum as its chief 
bane, impelled me so effectually to the work, that ere long 
I mean to publish proposals for a subscription to it, having 
advanced so far as to be warranted in doing so." 

As this undertaking gradually transpired, various men 
of taste sought him out ; Bagot, Hayley, Rose, Johnson, 
and many others, came around him ; and it was, in many 
respects, a kind providence that they did. He soon needed 
their help, and they eagerly gave it. Few men have owed 
more to private friendship than William Cowper. 

Mr. Bagot, a brother of Ijord Bagot, was an old West- 
minster school-fellow of Cowper's. 

** It happened," says the poet, " that soon after the 
pubhcation of my first volume, he came into this country 
on a visit to his brother. Having read my book, and liking 
it, he took that opportunity to renew his acquaintance 
with me. I felt much affection for him; and the more, 
because it was plain that, after so long a time, he still re- 
tained his for me. He is now at his brother's : twice he 
visited me in the course of last week, and this morning 
he brought Mrs. Bagot with him. He is a good and amiable 
man, and she is a most agreeable woman. At this second 
visit I made him acquainted with my translation of 
Homer ; he was highly pleased to find me so occupied, and 
with all that glow of friendship that would make it criminal 
in me to doubt his sincerity for a moment, insisted upon 
being employed in promoting the subscription, and en- 
gaged himself and all his connexions, which are exten- 
sive, and many of them of high rank, in my service. 
His chariot put up at an inn in the towa 'w\i3i\fe\i<& ^^&\kKt^ 
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and I rather wondered that at hia departure lie choee to 
walk to his chariot, and not to be taken up at the door. 
Bat when he had been gone about a quarter of an hour hia 
servant came with a letter, which his master bad written 
at the inn, and which, he said, required no answer. I 
opened it, and found as follows : — 

* My good Friend, — ^You will oblige me by accepting this 
early subscription to your Homer, even before you have 
fixed your plan and price ; which, when you have done^ if 
you will send me a parcel of your subscription-papers, I 
wiU endeavour to circulate them among my friends and 
acquaintance as far as I can. Health and happiness attend 
you. 

' Youra ever, 

* Wauter Baoot.' ** 

This letter contained a draft for twenty pounds. A 
friendship which had slept for more than thirty years was 
thus most earnestly revived. 

CJowper was now at Weston. On the 17th Nov. 1786, 
he announced his removal to Mr. Newton : — 

^ When God speaks to a chaos," said he, ^ it becomes a 
scene of order and harmony in a moment ; but when his 
creatures have thrown one house into confusion by leaving 
it, and another by tumbling themselves and their goods 
into it, not less than many days' labour and contrivance is 
necessary to give them their proper places. And it belongs 
to furniture of all kinds, however convenient it may be in 
its place, to be a nuisance out of it. We find ourselves 
here in a comfortable dwelling. Such it is in itself ; and 
my cousin, who has spared no expense in dressing it up 
for us, has made it a genteel one. Such, at least, it will be 
when its contents are a little harmonised. She left us on 
Tuesday, and on Wednesday, in the evening, Mrs. Unwin 
and I took possession. I could not help giving a last look 
to my old prison and its precincts ; and though I cannot 
easily account for it, having been miserable there so many 
years, felt something like a heart-ache when I took my 
last leave of a scene, that certainly in itself had nothing 
to engage affection. But I recollected that I had once 
ppy there, and could not. without tears in my 
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eyes, bid adieu to a place in wliich God had so often 
found me. The human mind is a great mystery ; mine, at 
least, appeared to me to be such upon this occasion. I 
found that I not only had a tenderness for that ruinous 
abode, because it had once known me happy in the pre- 
sence of God ; but that even the distress I had suffered for 
so long a time, on account of his absence, had endeared 
it to me as much. I was weary of every object, had long 
wished for a change, yet could not take leave without a 
pang at parting. What consequences are to attend our 
removal, God only knows. I know well that it is not in 
situation to effect a cure of melancholy like mine. The 
change, however, has been entirely a providential one ; for 
much as I wished it, I never uttered that wish, except to 
Mrs. Unwin. When I learned that the house was to be 
let, and had seen it, I had a strong desire that Lady 
Hesketh should take it for herself, if she should happen to 
like the coimtry. That desire, indeed, is not exactly ful- 
filled, yet, upon the whole, is exceeded. We are the 
tenants ; but she assures us that we shall often have her 
for a guest ; and here is room enough for us all. You, I 
hope, my dear friend, and Mrs. Newton, will want no 
assurances to convince you that you will always be re- 
ceived here with the sincerest welcome. More welcome 
than you have been, you cannot be; but better accom- 
modated you may and will be." 

But " clouds return after the rain.'* A new and real 
affliction awaited those who were rejoicing in their im- 
proved circumstances. Just at this moment, Cowper's 
friend, Mrs. Unwinds son, now a clergyman, of talents, 
piety, and highly-valued judgment, was seized, in the 
prime of life, with typhus-fever, and died. 

To his cousin, Lady Hesketh, Cowper thus writes on 
this painful subject : — 

" The Lodge, Dec. 4, 1786. 

" I sent you, my dear, a melancholy letter, and I do not 
know that I shall now send you one very unlike it. Not 
that anything occurs in consequence of our late loss more 
afflictive than was to be expected, but the mind does not 
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perfectly recover its tone after a shock like that which has 
been felt so lately. This I observe, that, though my expe 
rience has long since taught me that this world is a world 
of shadows, and that it is the more prudent as well as the 
more Christian course to possess the comforts that we find 
in it as if we possessed them not, it is no easy matter to 
reduce this doctrine into practice. We forget that that 
God who gave them may, when he pleases, take them 
away ; and that, perhaps, it may please him to take them 
at a time when we least expect, or are least disposed to 
part from them. Thus it has happened in the present 
case. There never was a moment in Unwin's life when 
there seemed to be more urgent want of him than the 
moment in which he died. He had attained to an age 
when, if they are at any time useful, men become more 
useful to their families, their friends, and the world. His 
parish began to feel and to be sensible of the advantages 
of his ministry. The clergy around him were many of 
them awed by his example. His children were thriving 
imder his own tuition and management, and his eldest boy 
is likely to feel his loss severely, being by his years, in 
some respect, qualified to understand the value of such 
a parent ; by his literary proficiency too clever for a 
schoolboy, and too young, at the same time, for the uni- 
versity. The removal of a man in the prime of life, — of 
such a character and with such connexions, — seems to 
make a void in society that can never be filled. God 
seemed to have made him just what he was, that he might 
be a blessing to others ; and when the influence of his 
character and abilities began to be felt, removed him. 
These are mysteries, my dear, that we cannot contemplate 
without astonishment, but which will, nevertheless, be 
explained hereafter, and must, in the meantime, be revered 
in silence. It is well for his mother that she has spent her 
life in the practice of an habitual acquiescence in the dis- 
pensations of Providence, else I know that this stroke 
would have been heavier, after all that she has suffered 
upon another account, than she could have borne. She 
derives, as she well may, great consolation from the thought 
that he lived the life and died the death of a Christian. 
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The consequence is, if possible, more unavoidable than the 
most mathematical conclusion, that therefore he is happy. 
So farewell, my friend Unwin ! the first man for whom I 
conceived a friendship after my removal from St. Alban's, 
and for whom I cannot but still continue to feel a friend- 
ship, though I shall see thee with these eyes no more ! 

«W.C." 

And to Mr. Newton he thus touches on the same sub- 
ject :— 

« Weston, Dec. 16, 1786. 

** My dear Friend, — The death of one whom I valued as 
I did Mr. Unwin is a subject on which I could say much, 
and with much feeling. But, habituated as my mind has 
been these many years to melancholy themes, 1 am glad to 
excuse myself the contemplation of them as much as pos- 
sible. I will only observe, that the death of so young a 
man, whom I so lately saw in good health, and whose life 
was so desirable on every account, has something in it 
peculiarly distressing. I cannot think of the widow and 
the children that he has left, without an heart-ache that I 
remember not to have felt before. We may well say, that 
the ways of Gk)d are mysterious : in truth they are so, and 
to a degree that only such events can give us any concep- 
tion of. Mrs. Unwin begs me to give her love to you, with 
thanks for your kind letter. Hers has been so much a 
life of affliction, that whatever occurs to her in that shape 
has not, at least, the terrors of novelty to embitter it. She 
is supported under this, as she has been under a thousand 
others, with a submission of which I never saw her de- 
prived for a moment." 

The year 1787 was lamentably divided between his 
purposed translation of Homer, and a nervous fever, which, 
for seven or eight months, hung about him. To Mr. New- 
ton he thus apologises for taking up a task which many 
of his friends thought beneath the scope of a Christian 
poet: — 

" Weston, Jan. 13, 1787. 

" My dear Friend, — It gave me pleasure, such as it 
was, to learn by a letter from Mr. H. Thornton, that the 
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inscription for the tomb of poor Unwin has been approved 
of. The dead have nothing to do with hiunan praises, but, 
if they died in the Lord, they have abundant praises to 
render to him, which is far better. The ^ead, whatever 
they leave behind them, have nothing to regret. Good 
Christians are the only creatures in the world that are 
truly good, and them they will see again, and see them 
improved ; therefore them they regret not. Regret is for 
the living : what we get we soon lose, and what we lose we 
regret. The most obvious consolation in this case seems 
to be, that we who regret others shall quickly become 
objects of regret ourselves ; for mankind are continually 
passing off in a rapid succession. 

" I have many kind friends who, like yourself, wish that 
instead of turning my endeavours to a translation of Homer, 
I had proceeded in the way of original poetry. But I can 
truly say, that it was ordered otherwise, not by me, but by 
the Providence that governs all my thoughts, and directs 
my intentions as He pleases. • It may seem strange, but it 
is true, that, after having written a volume, in general with 
great ease to myself, I found it impossible to write another 
page. The mind of man is not a fountain, but a cistern ; 
and mine, God knows, a broken one. It is my creed, that 
the intellect depends as muchy both for the energy and the 
nmUitude of its exertions, upon the operations of Go(Ps 
agency upon it, as the heart, for the exercise of its graces, 
upon the influence of the Holy Spirit. According to this 
persuasion, I may very reasonably affirm, that it was not 
God's pleasure that I should proceed in the same track, 
because he did not enable me to do it. A whole year I 
waited, and waited in circumstances of mind that made a 
state of non-employment peculiarly irksome to me. I 
longed for the pen, as the only remedy, but I could find no 
subject : extreme distress of spirit at last drove me, as, if I 
mistake not, I told you some time since, to lay Homer 
before me, and translate for amusement. Why it pleased 
God that I should be hunted into such a business, of such 
enormous length and labour, by miseries for which He did 
not see good to afford me any other remedy, I know not. 
But BO it was : and jejune as the consolation may be, and 
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unsuited to the exigencies of a mind that once was spiri- 
tual, yet a thousand times have I been glad of it ; for a 
thousand times it has served at least to divert my attention^ 
in some degree, from such terrible tempests as 1 believe 
have seldom been permitted to beat upon a human mind. 
Let my friends, therefore, who wish me some little measure 
Of tranquiUity in the performance of the most turbulent 
voyage that ever Christian mariner made, be contented, 
that, having Homer*s moimtains and forests to windward, 
I escape, under their shelter, from the force of many a 
gust that would almost overset me ; especially when they 
consider that, not by choice, but by necessity, I make them 
my refuge. As to fame, and honour, and glory, that may 
be acquired by poetical feats of any sort : God knows, that 
if I could lay me down in my grave with hope at my side, 
or sit with hope at my side in a dungeon all the residue 
of my days, I would cheerfully wave them all. For the 
little fame that I have already earned has never saved 
me from one distressing night, or from one despairing day, 
since I first acquired it. For what I am reserved, or to 
what, is a mystery : I would feiin hope, not merely that 
I may amuse others, or only to be a translator of Homer. 

" Sally Perry's case has given us much concern. I have 
no doubt that it is distemper. But distresses of mind, 
that are occasioned by distemper, are the most difficult of 
all to deal with. They refuse all consolation ; they will 
hear no reason. God only, by his own immediate im- 
pressions, can remove them : as, after an experience of 
thirteen years' misery, I can abundantly testify. 

" Yours, 

"W.C." 

To Lady Hesketh he, at this period, describes the failing 
state of his health : — 

" The Lodge, Jan. 18, 1787. 

" I have been so much indisposed with the fever that I 
told you had seized me, my nights during the whole week 
may be said to have been almost sleepless. The conse- 
quence has been, that, except the translation of about 
tjiirty lines at the conclusion of the thirteenth book, I have 
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been forced to abandon Homer entirely. This was a sen- 
sible mortification to me, as you may suppose, and felt 
the more, because, my spirits of course failing with my 
strength, I seemed to have peculiar need of my old amuse- 
ment. It seemed hard, therefore, to be forced to resign 
it just when I wanted it most. But Homer's battles can- 
not be fought by a man who does not sleep well, and who 
has not some little degree of animation in the daytima 
Last night, however, quite contrary to my expectations, 
the fever left me entirely, and I slept quietly, soundly, and 
long. If it please Qod that it return not, I shall soon find 
myself in a condition to proceed. I walk constantly, that 
is to say, Mrs. Unwin and I together ; for at these times I 
keep her continually employed, and never suflfer her to be 
absent from me many minutes. She gives me all her time 
and all her attention, and forgets that there is another 
object in the world. 

" Mrs. Carter thinks on the subject of dreams as every- 
body else does, that is to say, according to her own ex- 
perience. She has had no extraordinary ones, and therefore 
accounts them only the ordinary operations of the fancy. 
Mine are of a texture that will not suffer me to ascribe 
them to so inadequate a cause, or to any cause but the 
operation of an exterior agency. I have a mind, my dear, 
(and to you I will venture to boast of it,) as free from 
superstition as any man living, neither do I give heed to 
dreams in general as predictive, though particular dreams 
I believe to be so. Some very sensible persons, and, I sup- 
pose, Mrs. Carter among them, will acknowledge that in 
old times Qod spoke by dreams, but affirm with much 
boldness that he has since ceased to do so. If you ask 
them Why, they answer. Because he has now revealed his 
will in the Scripture, and there is no longer any need that 
he should instruct or admonish us by dreams. I grant 
that with respect to doctrines and precepts he has left us 
in want of nothing, but has he thereby precluded himself 
in any of the operations of his providence ? Surely not. 
It is perfectly a different consideration ; and the same 
need that there ever was of his interference in this way 
there is still, and ever must be, while man continues blind 
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and fallible, and a creature beset with dangers, which he 
can neither foresee nor obviate. His operations, however, 
of this kind are, I allow, very rare ; and as to the gene- 
rality of dreams, they are made of such stuff, and are in 
themselves so insignificant, that, though I beUeve them all 
to be the manufacture of others, not our own, I account it 
not a farthing matter who manufactures them. So much 
for dreams ! 

" My Yever is not yet gone, but sometimes seems to 
leave me. It is altogether of the nervous kind, and at- 
tended now and then with much dejection. 

" A young gentleman called here yesterday who came 
six miles out of his way to see me. He was on a journey 
to London from Glasgow, having just left the University 
there. He came, I suppose, partly to satisfy his own 
curiosity, but chiefly, as it seemed, to bring me the thanks 
of some of the Scotch professors for my two volumes. His 
name is Rose, an Englishman. Your spirits being good, 
you will derive more pleasure from this incident than I 
can at present^ therefore I send it. 

" Adieu, very affectionately, 

" W. C." 

Towards the close of this year he acquaints Mr. Newton 
with the cause of a long-continued silence : — 

« OcL 1787. . 

" My dear Friend, — ^My indisposition could not be of 
a worse kind. Had I been afflicted with a fever, or con- 
fined by a broken bone, neither of these cases would have 
made it impossible that we should meet. I am truly sorry 
that the impediment was insurmountable while it lasted, 
for such, in fact, it was. The sight of any face, except 
Mrs. Unwinds, was to me an insupportable grievance ; and 
when it has happened that, by forcing himself into my 
hiding-place, some friend has found me out, he has had no 
great cause to exult in his success, as Mr. Bull can tell you. 
From this dreadful condition of mind I emerged suddenljr ; 
BO suddenly, that Mrs. Unwin, having no notice of such a 
change herself could give none to anybody ; and when it 
obtained, how long it might last, or how far it was to be 

1* 
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depended on, was a matter of the greatest uncertainty. It 
a£fect8 me on the recollection with the more concern, 
because I learn from your last, that I have not only lost an 
interview with you myself but have stood in the way of 
visits that you would have gladly paid to others, and who 
would have been happy to have seen you. You should 
have foi^otten (but you are not good at forgetting your 
friends) that such a creature as myself existed." 

It was at this period that several earnest and even 
enthusiastic friends were given to Cowper. Just before 
his illness he had received a visit from Mr. Samuel Rose, a 
youth of twenty, the son of Dr. William Bose^ who kept a 
school at Chiswiok, and was connected vnth the Monthly 
Review. The circumstance is noticed in the letter to Lady 
Hesketh, just given. As soon as he began to rise out of 
his state of depression, he writes to Mr. Rose as follows : — 

«* Weston, Avg, 27, 1787. 
''Dear Sir, — I have not yet taken up the pen again, 
ezcept to write to you. Tlie little taste that I have had of 
your company, and your kindness in finding me out, make 
me wish that we were nearer neighbours, and that there 
were not so great a disparity in our years ; that is to say, 
not that you were older, but that I were younger. Gould 
we have met in early life, I flatter myself that we might 
have been more intimate than now we are likely to be. 
But you shall not find me slow to cultivate such a measure 
of your regard, as your friends of your own age can spare 
me. When your route shall he through this count^, I 
shall hope that the same kindness which has prompted 
you twice to call on me, will prompt you again ; and I 
shall be happy if, on a future occasion, I may be able to 
give you a more cheerful reception than can be expected 
from an invalid. My health and spirits are considerably 
improved, and I once more associate with my neighbours. 
My head, however, has been the worst part of me, and still 
continues so, — is sulitject to giddiness and pain, maladies 
very unfavourable to poetical employment ; but a prepa- 
ration of the bark, which I take regularly, has so far been 
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of service to me in those respects, as to encourage in me 
a hope that, by perseverance in the use of it, I may pos- 
sibly find myself qualified to resume the translation of 
Homer. 

" When I cannot walk, I read, — and read, perhaps, more 
than is good for me. But I cannot be idle. Ilie only 
mercy that T show myself in this respect is, that I read 
nothing that requires much closeness of application. I 
lately finished the perusal of a book, which in former years 
I have more than once attacked, but never till now con- 
quered ; some other book always interfered before I could 
finish it. The work I mean is Barclay s Argents ; and if 
ever you allow yourself to ;read for mere amusement, I can 
recommend it to you (provided you have not already pe- 
rused it), as the most amusing romance that ever was 
written. It is the only one, indeed, of an old date that I 
ever had the patience to go through with. It is inter- 
esting in a high degree ; richer in incident than can be 
imagined, full of surprises, which the reader nev«p fore- 
stalls, and yet free from all entanglement and confusion. 
The style, too, appears to me to be such as would not dis- 
honour Tacitus himself. 

" Poor Bums loses much of his deserved praise in this 
country, through our ignorance of his language. I despair 
of meeting with any Englishman who will tako the pains 
that I have taken to understand him. His candle is bright, 
but shut up in a dark lantern. I lent him to a very s«i- 
sible neighbour of mine, but his uncouth dialect spoiled 
all ; and before he had half read him through, he was 
quite ramr-feezled. 

"W. Q:'* 

A month later a letter to Mr. Newton gives us, as usual, 
the sombre view of his feelings and condition :, — 

''Weston Underwood, Oct. 2, 1787. 
"My dear Friend, — ^After a long but necessary inter- 
ruption of our correspondence, I return to it again, in one 
respect, at least, better qualified for it than before ; I mean, 
by a belief of your identity, which for thirteen years I did 
not beheve. The acquisition of this light — ^if light it may 
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be called which leaves me as much in the dark as ever on 
the most interesting subjects — releases me, however, from 
the disagreeable suspicion that I am addressing myself to 
you as the friend whom I loved and valued so highly in 
my better days, while, in fact, you are not that friend, but 
a stranger. I can now write to you without seeming to 
act a part, and without having any need to charge myself 
with dissimulation ; a charge from which, in that state of 
mind, and under such an uncomfortable persuasion, I knew 
not how to exculpate myself, and which, as you will easily 
conceive, not seldom made my correspondence with you a 
burthen. Still, indeed, it wants, and is likely to want, that 
best ingredient which can alone make it truly pleasant 
either to myself or you — that spirituality which once en- 
livened all our intercourse. You will tell me, no doubt> 
that the knowledge I have gained is an earnest of more 
and more valuable information, and that the dispersion of 
the clouds in part, promises, in due time, their complete 
dispersion. I should be happy to believe it; but the 
power to do so is at present far from me. Never was the 
mind of man benighted to the degree that mine has been. 
The storms that have assailed me would have overset the 
faith of every man that ever had any ; and the very remem- 
brance of them, even after they have been long passed by, 
makes hope impossible. 

"Mrs. Unwin, whose poor bark is still held together, 
though shattered by being tossed and agitated so long at 
the side of mine, does not forget yours and Mrs. Newton*s 
kindness on this last occasion. Mrs. Newton's offer to 
come to her assistance, and your readiness to have ren- 
dered us the same service, could you have hoped for any 
salutary effect of your presence, neither Mrs. Unwin nor 
myself undervalue, nor shall presently forget. But you 
judged right when you supposed that even your company 
would have been no reUef to me ; the company of my 
father or my brother, could they have returned from the 
dead to visit me, would have been none to me. 

" We are busied in preparing for the reception of Lady 
Hesketh, whom we expect here shortly. We have beds to 
put up, and furniture for beds to make ; workmen, and 
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scoiiring, and bustle. Mrs. Unwin's time has, of course, 
been lately occupied to a degree that made writing to 
her impracticable ; and she excused herself the rather, 
knowing my intentions to take her office. It does not, 
however, suit me to write much at a time. This last tem- 
pest has left my nerves in a worse condition than it found 
them ; my head especially, though better informed, is 
more infirm than ever. I will, therefore, only add our 
joint love to yourself and Mrs. Newton, and that I am, my 
dear friend, 

" Your affectionate, 

"Wm-Cowper." 

Six weeks later he writes to Lady Hesketh, in a far 
gayer tone : — 

" The Lodge, Nov. 27, 1787. 

"It is the part of wisdom, my dearest cousin, to sit 
down contented imder the demands of necessity, because 
they are such. I am sensible that you cannot, in my uncle's 
present infirm state, and of which it is not possible to 
expect any considerable amendment, indulge either us, or 
yourself, with a journey to Weston. Yourself, I say, both 
because I know it will give you pleasure to see Cattsidtce 
mi once more, especially in the comfortable abode where 
you have placed Idm, and because, after so long an impri- 
sonment in London, you who love the country, and have a 
taste for it, would, of course, be glad to return to it. For 
my own part, to me it is ever new ; and though I have 
now been an inhabitant of this village a twelvemonth, and 
have during the half of that time been at liberty to ex- 
patiate and to make discoveries, I am daily finding out 
fresh scenes and walks, which you would never be satisfied 
with enjoying ; some of them are unapproachable by you, 
either on foot or in your carriage. Had you twenty toes 
(whereas I suppose you have but ten) you could not reach 
them ; and coach- wheels have never been seen there since 
the flood. Before it, indeed (as Burnet says that the earth 
was then perfectly free from all inequalities in its surface), 
they might have been seen there every day. We have 
other walks, both upon hill-tops and in valleys beneath^ 
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some of which, by the help of your carriage, and many of 
them without its help, would be always at your oommand. 

" On Monday morning last Sam brought me word that 
there was a man in the kitchen who desired to speak with 
me. I ordered him in. A plain, decent, elderly figure, 
made its appearance, and, being desired to sit, spoke as 
follows : ' Sir, I am clerk of the parish of All-Saints, in 
Northampton ; brother of Mr. Cox, the upholsterer. It is 
customary for the person in my office to annex to a bill of 
mortality, which he publishes at Christmas, a copy of 
verses. You would do m© a great favour, sir, if you would 
furnish me with one.' To this I replied, — * Mr. Cox, you 
have several men of genius in your town, why have you 
not applied to some of them ? There is a namesake of 
yours, in particular — Cox, the statuary — who, everybody 
knows, is a first-rate maker of verses. He surely is the 
man, of all the world, for your purpose.* ' Alas, sir, I 
have heretofore borrowed help from him ; but he is a 
gentleman of so much reading, that the people of our town 
cannot understand him.' I confess to you, my dear, I felt 
all the force of the compliment implied in this speech, and 
was almost ready to answer, 'Perhaps, my good friend, 
they may find me unintelligible, too, i&r the same reason.* 
But on asking him whether he had walked over to Weston 
on purpose to implore the assistance of my muse, and on 
his replying in the affirmative, I felt my mortified vanity 
a little consoled, and, pitying the poor man's distress, which 
appeared to be considerable, promised to supply him. 
The waggon has, accordingly, gone this day to Northamp- 
ton, loaded, in part, with my effiisions in the mortuary 
style. A fig for poets who write epitaphs upon individuals ! 
I have written one that serves two hundred persons. 

"A few days since I received a second very obliging 
letter from Wc. Mackenzie. He tells me that his own 
papers — which are by far, he is sorry to say it, the most 
numerous — are marked V. I. Z. Accordingly, my dear, I 
am happy to find that I am engaged in a correspondence 
with Mr. Viz, a gentleman for whom I have always enter- 
tained the profoundest veneration. But the serious foct is, 
that the papers distinguished by those signatures have 
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ever pleased me most, and struck me as the work of a 
sensible man, who knows the world well, and has more of 
Addison's delicate humour than anybody. 

" A poor man begged food at the hall lately. The coqk 
gave him some vermicelli soup. He ladled it about some 
time with the spoon, and then returned it to her, saying, 
— ' 1 am a poor man, it is true, and I am very hungry, but 
yet I cannot eat broth with maggots in it.' Once more, 
my dear, a thousand thanks for your box full of good 
things, useful things, and beautiful things. 

" Yours ever, 

"W.C." 

A month later an event occurred, which, but for the 
preserving mercy of Gkxi, would have taken from Cowper 
his dearest friend, and would, unquestionably, have short- 
ened his own existence. He describes the circumstance to 
Lady Hesketh as follows ; — 

« The Lodge^ Dec, 24, 1787. 

" This morning had very near been a tragical one to me, 
beyond all that have ever risen upon me. Mrs. Unwin 
rose as usual at seven o'clock ; at eight she came to me, 
and showed me her bed-gown with a great piece burnt out 
of it. Having lighted her fire, which she always lights 
herself, she placed the candle upon the hearth. In a few 
moments it occurred to her that, if it continued there, it 
might, possibly, set fire to her clothes, therefore she put 
it out. But, in fact, though she had not the least sus- 
picion of it, her clothes were on fire at that very time. 
She found herself uncomtiionly annoyed by smoke, such as 
brought the water into her eyes ; supposing that some of 
the billets might lie too forward, she disposed them difier- 
ently ; but finding the smoke increase, and grow more 
troublesome (for by this time the room was filled with it), 
she cast her eye downward, and perceived not only her 
bed-gown, but her petticoat on fire. She had the presence of 
mind to gather them in her hand, and plunge them imme- 
diately into the basin, by which means the general con- 
flagration of her person, which must have probably ensued 
in a few moments, was effectually prevented. Thus was 
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that which I have often heard from the pulpit, and have 
often had occasion myself to Observe, most clearly ilhu- 
trated, — ^that, secure as we may sometimes seem to our- 
selves, we are, in reality, never so safe as to have no need 
of a superintending Providence. Danger can never be at 
a distance from creatures who dwell in houses of day. 
Therefore take care of thyself, gentle Yahoo ! and may a 
more vigilant than thou care for thee." 

To a friend in Ireland, Mr. Rowley, he gives, in the 
following February, the account of his progress with 
Homer : — 

'* So much for my situation. Now, what am I doing ? 
Translating Homer. Is not this, you will say, acttim 
agere f But if you think again, you will find that it is 
not. At least, for my own part, I can assure you that I 
have never seen him translated yet, except in the Dog- 
Latin, which you remember to have applied to for illumi- 
nation when you were a school-boy. We are strange 
creatures, my little friend ; everything that we do is in 
reality important, though half that we do seems to be 
push-pin. Not much less than thirty years since, Alston 
and I read Homer through together. We compared Pope 
with his original all the way. The result was a discoveiy, 
that there is hardly the thing in the world of which Pope 
was so entirely destitute, as a taste for Homer. After ijie 
publication of my last volume, I found myself without 
employment. Employment is essential to me ; I have 
neither health nor spirits without it. After some time, 
the recollection of what had passed between Alston and 
myself in the course of this business struck me forcibly ; 
I remembered how we had been disgusted ; how often we 
had sought the simplicity and majesty of Homer in his 
English representative, and had found instead of them, 
puerile conceits, extravagant metaphors, and the tinsel of 
modem embellishment in every possible position. Neither 
did I forget how often we were on the point of burning 
Pope, as we burnt Bertram Montfitchet in your chambers. 
I laid a Homer before me. I translated a few lines into 
blank verse ; the day following, a few more ; and proceed- 
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ing thus till I had fiDished the first book, was convinced 
that I could render an acceptable service to the Hterary 
world, should I be favoured with health to enable me to 
translate the whole. The Iliad 1 translated without in- 
terruption. That done, I pubhshed Proposals for a sub- 
scription, and can boast of a very good one. Soon after, I 
was taken ill, and was hindered nearly a twelvemonth. But 
I have now resumed the work, and have proceeded in it as 
far as the end of the fifteenth Iliad, altering and amending 
my first copy with all the diligence I am master of. For 
this I will be answerable, that it shall be found a close 
translation : in that respect, as faithful as our language, 
not always a match for the Greek, will give me leave to 
make it. For its other qualifications, I must refer myself 
to the judgment of the pubhc, when it shall appear. Thus 
I have fulfilled my promise, and have told you not only 
how I am at present occupied, but how I am likely to be 
for some time to come. The Odyssey I have not yet touched. 
I need not, I am confident, use any extraordinary arts of 
persuasion to secure to myself your influence, as far as it 
extends. If you mention that there is such a work on the 
anvil in this coimtry, in yours, perhaps, you will meet 
somebody now and then not disinchned to favour it. I 
would order you a parcel of printed proposals, if I knew 
how to send it. But they are not indispensably necessary. 
The terms are, two large volumes, quarto, royal paper, 
three guineas ; common, two." 

The year 1788 removed by death Mr. Ashley Cowper, 
Lady Hesketh's father, at the age of eighty-six. His 
gradual decline had detained Lady H. many months from 
a purposed visit to Weston. But in the autumn she 
arrived. Previously Mr. and Mrs. Newton had paid Cowper 
a visit. Cowper alludes to this visit, and to his feelings 
and state of mind, in the following language, in his next 
letter : — 

" I found," said he, " those comforts in your visit which 
have formerly sweetened all our interviews, in part re- 
stored. I knew you ; knew you for the same shepheixi 
who was sent to lead me out of the wilderness into the 
pasture where the chief Shepherd feeds his flock, and felt 
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my sentiments of affectionate friendship for you the same 
as ever. But one thing was still wanting, and that thing 
the crown of all. I shall find it in God's time, if it be not 
lost for ever. When I say this, I say it trembling ; for at 
what time soever comfort shall come, it will not come with- 
out its attendant evil ; and whatever good thing may occur 
in the interval, I have sad forebodings of the event, having 
learned by experience that I was bom to be persecuted with 
peculiar fury, and assuredly behoving that, such as my lot 
has been, it will be to the end. This behef is connected in 
my mind with an observation I have often made, and is 
perhaps founded, in great part, upon it : that there is a 
certain stt/le of dispensations maintained by Providence in 
the dealings of God with every man, which, however the in- 
cidents of his life may vary, and though he may be thrown 
into many different situations, is never exchanged for an- 
other, llie style of dispensation, pecuhar to myself, has 
hitherto been that of sudden, violent, unlooked-for change. 
When I have thought myself faUing into the abyss, I have 
been caught up again ; when I have thought myself on the 
threshold of a happy eternity, I have been thrust down to 
helL The rough and the smooth of such a lot, taken to- 
gether, should perhaps have taught me never to despair ; 
but, through an unhappy propensity in my nature to fore- 
bode the worst, they have, on the contrary, operated as an 
admonition to me never to hope. A firm persuasion that 
I can never durably enjoy a comfortable state of mind, but 
must be depressed in proportion as I have been elevated, 
withers my joys in the bud, and, in a manner, entombs them 
before they are bom : for I have no expectation but of sad 
vicissitude, and ever believe that the last shock of all will 
be fatal" 

But though these were his feehngs when driven to 
speak of himself, a visitor, writing of what he found at 
Weston Underwood, presents a less dreary view. Mr. 
Eose paid Cowper another visit in the autunm of 1788, 
which he thus describes : — 

" I came here on Thursday ; and here I found Lady 
Hesketh, a very agreeable, good-tempered, sensible woman, 
polite without ceremony, and sufficiently well-bred to 
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make others happy in her company. I here feel no re- 
straint, and none is wished to be inspired. The * noiseless 
tenor' of our lives would much please and gratify you. An 
account of one day will furnish you with a tolerably accu- 
rate idea of the manner in which all our time is passed. 
We rise at whatever hour we choose; breakfast at half 
after nine, take about an hour to satisfy the sentiment, not the 
appetite,— for we talk — * good- Heavens, how we talk ! ' and 
enjoy ourselves most wonderfully. Then we separate, and 
dispose of ourselves as our different inchnations point. 
Mr. Oowper to Homer. Mr. E. to transcribing what is 
already translated. Lady Hesketh to work, and to books 
alternately ; and Mrs. Unwin, who in everything but her 
face is like a kind angel sent from heaven to guard the 
health of our poet, is busy in domestic concerns. At one, 
our labours finished, the poet and I walk for two hours. 
I then drink most plentiful draughts of instruction which 
flow from his lips, instruction so sweet, and goodness so 
exquisite, that one loves it for its flavour. At three we 
return and dress, and the succeeding hour brings dinner 
upon the table, and collects again the smiling coimte- 
nances of the family to partake of the ne^t and elegant 
meal. Conversation continues till tea-time, when an enter- 
taining volume engrosses our thoughts till the last meal 
is announced. Conversation again, and then rest before 
twelve, to enable us to rise again to the same roimd of in- 
nocent, virtuous pleasure. Can you wonder that I should 
feel melancholy at the thought of leaving such a family ; 
or rather, will you not be surprised at my resolution to 
depart from this quiet scene on Thursday next ? ** 

Just at this time, too. Lord Thurlow, who had not found 
time to acknowledge the receipt of the first volume of his 
Poems, was moved by the growing fame of the author of 
The Task, and by a personal application from Lady Hes- 
keth, to send his name as a subscriber to the translation of 
Homer, and even to enter into a correspondence with Cowper 
as to the comparative merits of rhyme and blank verse. 
About the same period, too, an attempt was made to enlist 
Cowper's pen in the service of the Anti-Slavery cause. 
He complied with the request, so far as to produce five short 
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pieces, which were lai*gely circulated, and gave important 
aid to the movement. 

But now, in that kind Providence which constantly 
watched over him, a new and younger friend was sent to his 
aid, whose natural and ardent attachment was one-main 
support of the last ten years of his life. His mother, as 
we have seen, was a Donne, of the Norfolk &mily of tiiat 
name. Her brother, Roger Donne, rector of Catfield in 
Norfolk, left a grandson, John Johnson, now a student at 
Cambridge. This youth took advantage of the vacation to 
open a personal acquaintance with his relative, by a visit 
to Weston. He brought with him some poetical attempts 
of his own, and at once won the heart of his kinsman. 
Two letters to Lady Hesketh will at once develope the 
nature of this new attachment ; an attachment which was 
to prove, in its results, of the greatest importance to the 
few remaining years of Cowper's life : — 

" The Lodge, Jan. 23, 1790. 
"My dearest Ooz, — 1 had a letter yesterday from the 
wild boy Johnson, for whom I have conceived a great 
affection. It was just such a letter as I like, of the true 
helter-skelter kind; and though he writes a remarkably 
good hand, scribbled with such rapidity that it was barely 
legible. He gave me a droll accoimt of the adventures of 
Lord Howard's note, and of his own in pursuit of it. The 
poem he brought me came as from Lord Howsurd, with his 
lordship*s request that I would revise it. It is in the 
form of a pastoral, and is entitled, The Tale of the LiUe; or, 
the BeatUies of Andley JStid, I read it attentively; was 
much pleased with part of it, and part of it I equally dis- 
liked. I told him so, and in such terms as one naturally 
uses when there seems to be no occasion to qualify or to 
alleviate censiyre. I observed him afterwards somewhat 
more thoughtful and silent, but occasionally as pleasant as 
usual; and in Kilwick wood, where we walked the next 
day, the truth came out, that he was himself the author ; 
and that Lord Howard, not approving it altogether, and 
several friends of his own age to whom he had shown it^ 
differing from his lordship in opinion, and being highly 
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pleased with it, he had come at last to a resolution to 
abide by my judgment ; a measure to which Lord Howard, 
by all means, advised him. He accordingly brought it, 
and will bring it again in the summer, when we shall lay 
our heads together, and try to mend it. 

"I have lately had a letter, also, from Mrs. King, to 
whom I had written to inquire whether she were living or 
dead. She tells me the critics expect from my Homer 
everything in some parts, and that in others I shall fall 
short. These are the Cambridge critics ; and she has her 
intelligence from the botanical professor, Martyn. That 
gentleman, in reply, answers them that I shall fall short in 
nothing, but shall disappoint them all. It shall be my 
endeavour to do so, and I am not without hope of suc- 
ceeding. 

«W.C." 

" The Lodge, Jan. 26, 1790. 

"My blunder in thanking thee, my dearest coz, for a 
basket instead of a box, seems to have had something 
prophetic in it, for in the evening a basket sent from you, 
and filled with excellent fishes, actually arrived ; with 
some of them we have compensated our neighbours for 
pigs presented to us in times past, and on the remainder 
we have chiefly subsisted ever since, nor is our stock even 
now exhausted. Many thanks are due to thee for this 
supply, and we pay them with much sincerity. 

" Could I blunder as I did in the instance of my Nor- 
folk cousin — always, I mean, with such ludicrous conse- 
quences — I should be tempted to do it daily. I have not 
laughed so much many a long day as at your and his droll 
accoimt of the strange and unimaginable distresses that 
ensued on the mere omission of those two important syl- 
lables that compose the name of Johnson. 

"It gives me great pleasure that you are so much 
pleased with him, because I was much pleased with him 
myself. There is a simplicity in his character that charms 
me, and the more because it is so great a rarity. Humour 
he certainly has, and of the most agreeable kind. His 
letter to you proves it> and so does his poem ; and that he 
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has many other talents, which, at present^ his shyness too 
mudi suppresses, I doubt not. He has a countenance 
which, with all the sweetness oi temper that it expresses, 
expresses also a mind much given to r^ection, and an 
understanding that in due time will know how to show 
itself to advantage. 

^ An indisposition, from which Mrs. Frog* was not suffi- 
ciently recov^^ to see company, and especially a stranger, 
was the reason of our not being invited while he was 
with me. She is now, however, perfectly restored; I 
dined there the day after he went^ and dine there again 
to-morrow. 

^ The young man begged that he mi^t cany away with 
him eight or ten books of Homer, which he would tran- 
scribe for me, he said, at Cambridge ; but I feared to trust 
them in that pestilent place, where some of his wild young 
Trigrymates might have snatched them from him, and have 
done with them I know not what. 

" I wish you to read Adriaru) ; or, the First of June, and 
tell me what you think of it. Johnson has sent it to me 
for my opinion, and I must return it soon. It is rather a 
thin octavo, and will not occupy much of thy time. 

^ Our friends at the hall are all pretty well at present ; 
but the lord of the mansion has not perfectly recovered 
his foot again. Mrs. Unwin still has her fever, which 
chiefly attacks her in the night. Beau is well, as are the 
two cats, and the three birds, whose cages I am going to 
clean, and all send their love to you. 

"Yours, my dear, 

Yoimg Johnson took with him some portions of Homer 
to transcribe, having eagerly offered his services in this way. 
He also, having observed with what affection Cowper spoke 
of his mother, took means, on his return mto Norfolk, to 
induce her niece, Mrs. Bodham, to send to Cowper the only 
portrait in existence of this beloved relative. This pre- 
cious gift was immediately acknowledged in the following 
letter : — 

* Mrs. Throckmorton. 
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" Westan, Feb. 27, 1790. 
" My dearest Hose, — ^Whom I thought withered, and 
fallen from the stalk, but whom I find still alive : nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than to know it, and to 
learn it from yourself. I loved you dearly when you were 
a child, and love you not a jot the less for having ceased 
to be so. Every creature that bears any afi&nity to my 
mother is dear to me, and you, the daughter of her brother, 
are but one remove distant from her : I love you, there- 
fore, and love you much, both for her sake and for your 
own. The world could not have furnished you with a 
present so accept&ble to me as the picture which you have 
so kindly sent me. I received it the night before last, and 
viewed it with a trepidation of nerves and spirits some- 
what akin to what I should have felt, had the dear original 
presented herself to my embraces. I kissed it, and hung 
it where it is the last object that I see at night, and of 
course the first on which I open my eyes in the morn- 
ing. She died when I completed my sixth year ; yet I 
remember her well, and am an ocular witness of the great 
fidelity of the copy. I remember, too, a multitude of the 
maternal tendernesses which I received from her, and 
which have endeared her memory to me beyond expres- 
sion. There is in me, I believe, more of the Donne than 
of the Cowper ; and though I love all of both names, and 
have a thousand reasons to love those of my own name, 
yet I feel the bond of nature draw me vehemently to 
your side. I was thought in the days of my childhood 
much to resemble my mother ; and in my natui*al temper, 
of which, at the age of fifty-eight, I must be supposed to 
be a competent judge, can trace both her and my late 
uncle, your father. Somewhat of his irritability ; and a 

little, I would hope, both of his and of her , I know not 

what to call it, without seeming to praise myself, which is 
not my intention, but speaking to you, I will even speak 
out^ and say ffood nature. Add to all this, I deal much in 
poetry, as did our venerable ancestor, the Dean of St. 
Paul's, and I think I shall have proved myself a Donne at 
all points. The truth is, that whatever I am, I love you alL 
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" I account it a happy event that brought* the dear 
boy, your nephew, to my knowledge ; and that, breaking 
through all the restraints which his natural l^shfulness 
imposed on him, he determined to find me out. He is 
amiable to a degree that I have seldom seen, and I often 
long with impatience to see him again. 

^ My dearest cousin, what shall I say in answer to your 
affectionate invitation ? I must say this — I cannot oome 
now, nor soon, and I wish with all my heart I could. But 
I will tell you what may be done, perhaps, and it will 
answer to us just as well : you and Mr. Bodham can come 
to Weston, can you not 1 The summer is at hand, there 
are roads and wheels to bring you, and you are neither of 
you translating Homer. I am crazed that I cannot ask 
you altogether, for want of house-room ; but for Mr. Bod- 
ham and yourself we have good room ; and equally good 
for any third in the shape of a Donne, whether named 
HeMritt, Bodham, Balls, or Johnson, or by whatever name 
distinguished. Mrs. Hewitt has particular claims upon 
me ; she was my playfellow at Berkhampstead, and has a 
share in my warmest affections. Pray tell her so. Neither 
do I at all forget my cousin Harriet. She and I have been 
many a time merry at Catfield, and have made the par- 
sonage ring with laughter. Give my love to her. Assure 
yourself, my dearest cousin, that I shall receive you as if 
you were my sister, and Mrs. Unwin is, for my sake, pre- 
pared to do the same. When she has seen you, she will 
love you for your own. 

" I am much obliged to Mr. Bodham for his kindness to 
my Homer, and with my love to you all, and with Mrs. 
Unwin's kind respects, am, 

" My dear, dear Bose^ ever yours, 

"W.C.'' 

The beautiful piece to which this little incident gave 
birth, must not be omitted in this place, familiar as it will 
be to most of our readers. Not until the English language 
shall have perished from the memory of mankind^ will the 
following lines be forgotten : — 
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" On the Eeceipt of my Mother's Picture. 

" Oh, that those lips had language ! Life has pass'd 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
' Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away!' 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Bless'd be the art that can immortalize, 
The art that baffle's Times tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me stiU the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidd'st me honour with an artless song, 
Aflfectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 
And, while that face renews my filial grief. 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 
Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 
A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learn'd that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah, that maternal smile ! It answers — ^Yes. 
I heard the bell toU'd on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? — It was. Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern. 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wished, I long believed. 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived. 

M 
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By expectation every day beguiled, 
Dupe of tomorrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I leam'd at last submission to my lot ; 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Brew me to school along the public way. 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp'd 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap, 
'T is now become a history little known, 
That once we call'd the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! but the record fair. 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 
That thou might'st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 
The biscuit or confectionary plum ; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow'd 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow'd ; 
All this, and more endearing still than all. 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 
Ne'er roughen'd by those cataracts and breaks. 
That humour interposed too often makes ; 
All this still legible in memory's page. 
And still to be so to my latest age. 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 
Not scom'd in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I prick'd them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile). 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
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I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might, — 
But no — ^what here we caU our life is such, 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
That T should ill requite thee, to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(The storms all weather'd and the ocean cross'd), 
Shoots into port at some well-haven'd isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 
So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the shore, 
* "WTiere tempests never beat nor billows roar,' * 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchor'd by thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distress'd — 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss'd, 
Sails ripp'd, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some cun-ent's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet the thought, that thou art safe, and he ; 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me! 
My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth : 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 
And now, farewell — Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish'd is done. 
By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 
I seem to have lived my childhood o'«r again ; 
To have renew'd the joys that once were mine. 
Without the sin of violating thine : 
And while the wings of Fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee. 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left." 

* Garth. 
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We have noticed the gathering of new friends around 
Cowper in the decline of his life, and we shall soon have to 
notice the painful circumstances which rendered this fresh 
aid so essential to him. That admirable woman, who had 
been, for more than twenty years, more than mother and 
more than wife to him, was now in her sixty-fourth year, 
and each succeeding \s'inter made a visible impression on 
her frame. The brief remainder of her life w as passed in 
circumstances tending rather to depress Cowper's spirits, 
and burden his mind, than, as heretofore, when she was 
the stay and prop on which he constantly leaned. But the 
All-wise and All-merciful had already prepared those who 
were, for the remaining few years of Cowper's life, to be the 
successors and substitutes for Mary Unwin. 

In January, 1789, Cowper thus writes : — 

" I have more items than one by which to remember 
the late frost — it has cost me the bitterest imeasiness, 
Mrs. Unwin got a fall on the gravel-walk, covered with ice, 
which has confined her to an upper chamber ever since. 
She neither broke nor dislocated any bones, but received 
such a contusion below the hip as crippled her completely. 
She now begins to recover, after having been as helpless as 
a child for a whole fortnight ; but so slowly at present, 
that her amendment is even now almost imperceptible." 

In December of the same year he thus describes to 
Mr. Newton Mrs. Unwin's condition : — 

" Her case is, at present, my only subject of uneasiness 
that is not immediately personal, and properly my own. 
She has almost constant headaches, almost a constant pain 
in her side, which nobody understands, and her lameness 
within the last haff ye^r is very little amended. But her 
spirits are good, because supported by comforts which 
depend not on the state of the body, and I do not know 
that with all these pains her looks are at all altered." 

Similar reports continue to appear in many of his 
letters for the next year or two, till, towards the close of 
1791, the stroke which had so long impended over him 
actually fell. Cowper narrates it to Mr. Rose in the fol- 
lowing simple and touching words : — 
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« The Lodge, Dec. 21, 1791. 
" My dear Friend, — It grieves me, after having indulged 
a little hope that I might see you in the holidays, to be 
obliged to disappoint myself. The occasion, too, is such 
as will insure me your sympathy. 

" On Saturday last, while I was at my desk near the 
window, and Mrs. Unwin at the fireside opposite to it, I 
heard her suddenly exclaim, * Oh ! Mr. Cowper, don't let 
me feU ! ' I turned and saw her actually falling, together 
with her chair, and started to her side just in time to 
prevent her. She was seized with a violent giddiness, 
which lasted, though with some abatement, the whole day, 
and was attended, too, with some other very, very alarming 
symptoms. At present, however, she is relieved from the 
vertigo, and seems in aU respects better. 

" She has been my faithful and affectionate nurse for 
many years, and consequently has a claim on all my 
attentions. She has them, and will have them as long as 
she wants them ; which will probably be, at the best, a 
considerable time to come. I- feel the shock, as you may 
suppose, in every nerve. God grant that there may be no 
repetition of it. Another such a stroke upon her would, I 
think, overset me completely; but at present I hold up 
bravely. 

Thus, at one blow, Cowper's prop was struck from him ; 
and we need not wonder that every remaining step of the 
way to the grave became increasingly gloomy and painful. 

Meanwhile, however, he had relieved himself of one 
great burden ; his largest, though not most valuable, 
labour, was completed. In the autumn of 1790 he thus 
wrote to his Norfolk cousin, Mrs. Bodhatn : — 

« We»t(m, Sept. 9, 1700. 
" My dearest Cousin, — I am truly sorry to be forced 
after all to resign the hope of seeing you and Mr. Bodham 
at Weston this year ; the next may, possibly, be more 
propitious, and I heartily wish it may. Poor Catherine's 
unseasonable indisposition has also cost us a disappoint- 
ment which we. much regret ; and, were it not tha.t. J^V^ss:^ 
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has made shift to reach ub, we should think ourselves 
completely unfortmiate. But him we have, and him we 
will hold as long as we can, so expect not very soon to see 
him in Norfolk. He is so harmless, cheerful, gentle, and 
good-tempered, and I am so entirely at my ease with him, 
that I cannot surrender him without a needs must, even to 
those who have a superior claim upon him. He left QB 
yesterday morning ; and whither do you think he is gone^ 
and on what errand ? Gone, as sure as you are alive, to 
London, and to convey my Homer to the booksellei's. 
But he will return the day aiter to-morrow, and I mean to 
part with him no more till necessity shall force us asunder. 
Suspect me not, my cousin, of being such a monster as to 
have imposed this task myself on your kind nephew, or 
even to have thought of doing it. It happened that one 
day, as we chatted by the fire-side, I expressed a wish that 
I could hear of some trusty body going to London, to 
whose care I might consign my voluminous labours, the 
work of five years. For I purpose never to visit that city 
again myself, and should have been uneasy to have left a 
charge, of so much importance to me, altogether to the 
care of a stage-coachman. Johnny had no sooner heard 
my wish than, offering himself to the service, he fulfilled 
it ; and his offer was made in such terms, and accompanied 
with a countenance and manner expressive of so much 
alacrity, that, unreasonable as I thought it at first to give 
him so much trouble, I soon found that I should mortify 
him by a refusal. He is gone, therefore, with a box full of 
poetry, of which I think nobody will plunder him. He 
has only to say what it is, and there is no commodity I 
think a freebooter would covet less. 

"W. C." 

The subscription-list for Homer, thanks to the zeal of 
Lady Hesketh, Mr. Hill, and Mr. Johnson, was well fiUed, 
and the publisher agreed to pay him a thousand poimds 
for the edition, leaving the copyright in his hands. 

A little before this, the laureateship had become vacant 
by the death of Warton. Lady Hesketh wished to procure 
it for him, and had she made the attempt her success 
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would have been more than probable. But Cowper's answer 
to the suggestion was as follows : — 

" The Lodge, May 28, 1790. 
"My dearest Coz, — ^I thank thee for the offer of thy 
best seiTices on this occasion. But Heaven guard my brows 
from the wreath you mention, whatever wreath beside may 
hereafter adorn them ! It would be a leaden extinguisher 
clapped on all the fire of my genius, and I should never 
more produce a line worth reading. To speak seriously, 
it would make me miserable; and therefore I am sure 
that thou, of all my friends, would least wish me to 
wear it. 

" Adieu, ever thine— in Homer-hurry, 

A short time before this Cowper had, at Mr. Newton's 
request, translated a narrative of a Dutch minister of the 
name of Van Lier, originally written in Latin ; and this 
translation appeared shortly before the publication of 
Homer. It was entitled. The Power of Grace iUvMrated. 
Cowper says, writing to Mr. Newton : — 

** I have no objection to be known as the translator 
of Van Lier^s Letters, when they shall be published. Rather 
I am ambitious of it, as an honour. It will serve to prove 
that, if I have spent much time to little purpose in the 
translation of Homer, some small portion of my time has, 
however, been well disposed of.'* 

Shortly after his refusal to permit his friend to apply 
for the laureateship, we find the following interesting letter 
to Mr. Johnson : — 

" Weston, June 7, 1790. 

" My dear John, — ^You know my engagements, and are 
consequently able to account for my silence. I will not 
therefore waste time and paper in mentioning them, but 
will only say that, added to those with which you are 
acquainted, I have had other hindrances, such as business, 
and a disorder of my spirits, to which I have been all my 
hfe subject. At present I am, thank God ! perfectly well, 
both in mind and body. Of you I am always mindful, 
whether I write or not, and very desirous to see you. You 
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will remember, I hope, that you are under engagements to 
us, and as soon as your Norfolk, friends can spare you, will 
fidfil them. Give us all the time you can, and all that they 
can spare to us ! 

" You never pleased me more than when you told me you 
had abandoned your mathematical pursuits. It grieved me 
to think that you were wasting your time merely to gain a 
little Cambridge feme not worth having. I cannot be con- 
tented that your renown should thrive nowhere but on the 
banks of the Cam. Conceive a nobler ambition, and never 
let your honour be circumscribed by the paltry dimensions 
of a imiversity ! It is well that you have already, as you 
observe, acquired sufficient information in that science to 
enable you to pass creditably such examinations as I sup- 
pose you must hereafter undergo. Keep what you have 
gotten, and be content. More is needless. 

" You could not apply to a worse than I am to advise 
you concerning your studies. I was never a regular student 
myself, but lost the most valuable years of my life in an 
attorney's office, and in the Temple. I will not therefore 
give myself airs, and affect to know what I know not. The 
affair is of great importance to you, and you should be 
directed in it by a wiser than I. To speak, however, in very 
general terms on the subject, it seems to me that your chief 
concern is with history, natural philosophy, logic, and 
divinity. As to metaphysics, I know httle about them. 
But the very little that I do know has not taught me to 
admire them. Life is too short to afford time even for 
serious trifles. Pursue what you know to be attainable, 
make truth your object, and your studies will make you a 
wise man ! Let your divinity, if I may advise, be the 
divinity of the glorious Reformation : I mean in contradis- 
tinction to Arminianism, and all the isms that were ever 
broached in this world of error and ignorance. 

" The divinity of the Reformation is called Calvinism, 
but injuriously. It has been that of the Church of Christ 
in all ages. It is the divinity of St. Paul, and of St Paul's 
Master, who met him in his way to Damascus. 

" I have written in great haste, that I might finish if 
possible before breakfast. Adieu ! Let us see you soon ; 
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the sooner the better. Give my love to the silent lady, the 
Bose, and all my friends around you. 

"W.C." 

Homer was published in the summer of 1791. In 
AtJgust, Cowper thus wrote to Johnson : — 

" Weston, Aug, 9, 1791. 

"My dearest Johnny, — ^The little that I have heard 
about Homer myself has been equally, or more flattering 

than Dr. 's intelligence, so that I have good reason 

to hope that I have not studied the old Grecian, and how 
to dress him, so long and so intensely, to no purpose. At 
present I am idle, both on account of my eyes, and be- 
cause I know not to what to attach myself in particular. 
Many different plans and projects are recommended to me. 
Some call aloud for original verse, others for more transla- 
tion, and others for other things. Providence, I hope, will 
direct me in my choice ; for other guide I have none, nor 
wish for another. God bless you, my dearest Johnny. 

"W.C." 

In fact scarcely a month had elapsed, after the completion 
of his Homer, before the publisher induced him to enter 
upon a fresh engagement, to wit, the editing a new and 
splendid edition of Milton. " My business (he says) will be 
to select notes from others, and to write original notes ; to 
translate the Latin and Italian poems, and to give a correct 
text. I shall have years allowed me to do it in." 

This undertaking proved a burden to his dechning 
years. Yet his faithful counsellor, Mrs. Unwin, earnestly 
wished him to engage in it. She writes to a friend : — 

** Ever since the close of his translation I have had 
many anxious thoughts how he would spend the advancing 
winter; but a gracious Providence has dissipated all my 
fears on that head." 

This was in October, 1791. In three months after- 
wards, Hayley, another of those friends who were raised 
up and gathered roimd him in the last eight or nine years 
of his life, addressed to Cowper a letter, arising out of a 
reported rivalry between publishers and editors, concerning 
the production of Milton's works. A correspondence en- 
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sued, which produced an invitation to Weston ; and, while 
Hayley was staying there, in May 1792, Mrs. Unwin's 
second paralj-tic seizure took place. Two brief letters to 
Lady Hesketh describe the afiUction, and Cowpei^s feelings 
under it : — 

« Weston, May 24, 1792. 

** I wish with all my heart, my dearest coz, that I had 
not ill news for the subject of the present letter. My 
firiend, my Mary, has again been attacked by the same 
disorder that threatened me last year with the loss of her, 
and of which you were yourself a witness, Gregson would 
not allow that first s^ke to be paralytic, but this he 
acknowledges to be so ; and with respect to the former, I 
never had myself any doubt that it was : but this has been 
much the severest. Her speech has been almost unin- 
telligible from the moment that she was struck ; it is with 
dif&culty that she opens her eyes, and she cannot keep 
them open, the muscles necessary to the purpose being 
contracted; and as to self-moving powers, from place to 
place, and the use of her right hand and arm, she has 
entirely lost them. 

" It has happened well that> of all men living, the man 
most qualified to assist and comfort me is here, though till 
within these few days I never saw him, and a few weeks 
since had no expectation that I ever should. You have 
already guessed that I mean Hayley. Hayley, who loves 
me as if he had known me from my cradle. When he 
returns to town, as he must, alas ! too soon, he will pay 
his respects to you. 

^' I will not conclude without adding that our poor 
patient is beginning, I hope, to recover from this stroke 
also ; but her amendment is slow, as must be expected at 
her time of life, and in such a disorder. I amvas well 
myself as you have ever known me in a time oi much 
trouble, and even better. 

" It was not possible to prevail on Mrs. Unwin to let 
me send for Dr. Kerr, but Hayley has written to his friend, 
Dr. Austin, a representation of her case, and we expect his 
opinion and advice to-morrow. In the meantime, we have 
borrowed an electrical machine from our neighbour Socket 
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the effect of which she tried yesterday, and the day before, 
and we think it has been of material service. 

" She was seized while Hayley and I were walking, and 
Mr. Qreatheed, who called while we were absent, was with 
her. 

" I forgot in my last to thank thee for the proposed 
amendments of thy friend. Whoever he is, make my com- 
pliments to him, and thank him. The passages to which 
he objects have been all altered; and when he shall see 
them new dressed, I hope he will like them better. 

" W. C." 

" The Lod^e, May 26, 1792. 

" My dearest Cousin, — Knowing that you will be anxious 
to learn how we go on, I write a few lines to inform you 
that Mrs. Unwin daily recovers a little strength, and a little 
power of utterance ; but she seems strongest, and her 
speech is more distinct, in a morning. Hayley has been 
all in all to us on this very afflictive occasion. Love him, 
I charge you, dearly for my sake. Where could I have 
found a man, except himself, who could have made him- 
self so necessary to me in so short a time, that I absolutely 
know not how to Uve without him ? 

" Adieu, my dear sweet coz. Mrs. Unwin, as plainly as 
her poor lips can speak, sends her best love, and Hayley 
threatens in a few days to lay close siege to your affections 
in person. 

«w.a" 

With this event seems to close the active part of the 
life of Cowper. All that remains is gloom and suffering. 
His life had been, for so long a period, interwoven with 
that of Mrs. Unwin, that the stroke which prostrated the 
one, deprived of all remaining vital energy the other. The 
brief remainder of our narrative will be one of almost 
imbroken gloom. 
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vin. 

DECLINING YEARS AND DEATH. 
A.D. 1792-1800. 

We now approach the close of the poet's life, and find his 
later days " labour and sorrow." Yet it is impossible to 
overlook the merciful kindness of his Heavenly Father, 
who raised up, in his hour of need, more and youmger 
fidends, to watch over his most helpless state. Southey — 
not apt to recognize anything supernatural save on the 
clearest evidence — ^frankly admits it here. He says : — 

" From the time when, in the prime of manhood, he 
was rendered helpless, he was provided for by others ; that 
Providence, which feeds the ravens, raised up one person 
after another to minister unto him. Mrs. Unwin was to 
him as a mother ; Lady Hesketh as a sister ; and when he 
lost in Unwin one who had been to him as a brother, 
young men, as has already been seen in the instance of 
Rose, supplied that loss with almost filial afiection. Sad 
as his story is, it is not altogether mournful : he had never 
to complain of injustice, nor of injuries, nor even of neglect. 
Man had no part in bringing on his calamity ; and to that 
very calamity, which made him " leave the herd" like " a 
stricken deer," it was owing that the genius which has 
consecrated his name, which has made him the most popu- 
lar poet of his age, and secures that popularity from fading 
away, was developed in retirement ; it would have been 
bhghted had he continued in the course for which he was 
trained up. He would not have found the way to fame, 
unless he had missed the way to fortune. He might have 
been happier in his generation ; but he could never have 
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been so useful ; with that generation his memory would 
have passed away, and he would have slept with his 
fathers, instead of living with those who are the glory of 
their country and the benefactors of their kind." 

In the summer of 1792, partly to gratify Hayley, but 
chiefly in the hope of reviving Mrs. Unwinds health, Cowper 
visited Sussex. He thus announces his intention to Mr. 
Bull. 

" We are on the eve of a journey, and a long one. On 
this very day se*nnight we set out for Eartham, the seat of 
my brother bard, Mr. Hayley, on the other side of London, 
nobody knows where, a hundred and twenty miles off. 
Pray for us, my friend, that we may have a safe going and 
return. It is a tremendous exploit, and I feel a thousand 
anxieties when I think of it. But a promise, made to him 
when he was here, that we would go if we could, and a sort 
of persuasion that we can if we will, oblige us to it. The 
journey, and the change of air, together with the novelty 
to us of the scene to which we are going, may, I hope, be 
useful to us both ; especially to Mrs. Unwin, who has most 
need of restoratives." 

And on his arrival he thus writes : — 

" Here we are at Eartham, in the most elegant mansion 
that I ever inhabited, and surrounded by the most beauti- 
ful pleasure-grounds that .1 have ever seen ; but which, 
dissipated as my powers of thought are at present, I will 
not imdertake to describe. It shall suffice me to say that 
they occupy three sides of a hill, which in Buckingham- 
shire might well pass for a mountain, and from the summit 
of which is beheld a most magnificent landscape, bounded 
by the sea, and in one part by the Isle of Wight, which 
may also be seen plainly from the window of the library 
in which I am writing. It pleased Grod to carry us both 
through the journey with far less difficulty and incon- 
venience than I expected ; I began it, indeed, with a thou- 
sand fears, and when we arrived the first evening at Bamet, 
found myself oppressed in spirit to a degree that could 
hardly be exceeded. I saw Mrs. Unwin weary, as well she 
might be, and heard such noises, both within the house 
and without, that I concluded she would get no rest. But 
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I was mercifully disappointed. She rested, though not 
well, yet sufficiently. Here we found our friend Rose, who 
had walked from his house in Chancery Lane to meet us, 
and to greet us with his best wishes. At Kingston, where 
we dined the second day, I found my old and much- valued 
friend, General Cowper, whom I had not seen for thirty 
years, and but for this journey should never have seen 
again ; and when we arrived at Ripley, where we slept the 
second night, we were both in a better condition of body 
and of mind than on the day preceding. Here we found a 
quiet inn, that housed, as it happened, that night no com- 
pany but ourselves ; we slept well, and rose perfectly re- 
freshed, and, except some terrors that I felt at passing over 
the Sussex Hills at moonlight, met with httle to complain 
of till we arrived about ten o'clock at Eartham. Here we 
are as happy as it is in the power of earthly good to make 
us. It is almost a paradise in which we dwell ; and our 
reception has been the kindest that it was possible for 
friendship and hospitahty to contrive." 

But no external circumstances could compensate for 
the loss of Mrs. Un win's long-accustomed support ; she 
who for twenty years had been his prop and guard, now 
had to lean upon him. Arriving at home in September, he 
thus writes to Hayley : — 

" Chaos himself, even the chaos of Milton, is not sur- 
rounded more with confusion, nor has a mind more com- 
pletely in a hubbub, than I experience at the present 
moment. A bad night, succeeded by an east wind, and a 
sky all in sables, have such an effect on my spirits, that if 
I did not consult my own comfort more than yours, I 
should not write to-day, for I shall not entertain you 
much ; yet your letter, though containing no very pleasant 
tidings, has afforded me some relief. It tells me, indeed, 
that you have been dispirited yourself ; all this grieves me, 
but then there is warmth of heart and a kindness in it that 
do me good. I will endeavour not to repay you in notes 
of sorrow and despondence, though all my sprightly chords 
seem broken. In truth, one day excepted, I have not seen 
the day when I have been cheerful since I left you. My 
q^irits, I think, are almost constantly lower than they 
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were ; the approach of winter is, perhaps, the cause, and if 
it be, I have nothing better to expect for a long time to come. 
I began a long letter to you yesterday, and proceeded through 
two sides of the sheet, but so much of my nervous fever 
found its way into it, that, on looking over it this morning, 
I determined not to send it. Your wishes to disperse my 
melancholy would, I am sure, prevail, did that event depend 
on the warmth and sincerity with which you frame them ; 
but it has baffled both wishes and pmyers, and those the 
most fervent that could be made, so many years, that the 
case seems hopeless." 

These frequent, and, indeed, almost continual attacks 
of depression, combined with the attention which Cowper 
paid to promote the comfort and facilitate the recovery of 
Mrs. Unwin, prevented him entirely from persevering in 
his Hterary undertaking. In his letters he makes this a 
subject of particular regret. The benefits he had derived 
from his regular habits of study during his translation of 
Homer, made him anxious to be again regularly employed. 
To his friend Mr. Eose he thus describes the state of his 
mind in this respect : — " I wish that I were as industrious and 
as much occupied as you, though in a different way ; but it 
is not so with me. Mrs. Unwin's great debility is of itself a 
hindrance, such as would effectually disable me. Till she can 
work and read, and fill up her time as usual (all of which is 
at present entirely out of her power), I may now and then 
find time to write a letter, but I shall write nothing more. 
I cannot sit with my pen in my hand and my books before 
me, while she is in effect in solitude, silent, and looking at 
the fire. To this hindrance that other has been added, of 
which you are aware, a want of spirits, such as I have 
never known when I was not absolutely laid by, since I 
commenced an author. How long I shall be continued in 
these imcomfortable circumstances is known only to Him 
who, as He will, disposes of us all." 

It was about this period, when, with a mind torn with 
grief and anxiety for Mrs. Unwin, and weakened by repeated 
attacks of hypochondria, Cowper began to lean with piti- 
able creduHty on the supposed "second sight," or second 
hearing of an Olney schoolmaster, of the name of Teedon. 
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His early history, even from childhood, shows him to have 
been at all times liable to attach an irrational importance 
to thoughts, or fancied words, which passed through his 
brain. One of his notes to Teedon (October 16, 1792), will 
show how far these fancies were now beginning to possess 
his mind : — 

" Dear Sir, — On Saturday you saw me a little better 
than I had been when I wrote last ; but the night follow- 
ing brought with it an uncommon deluge of distress, such 
as entirely overwhelmed and astonished me. My horrors 
were not to be described. But on Sunday, while I walked 
with Mrs. Unwin and my cousin in the orchard, it pleased 
God to enable me once more to approach him in prayer, 
and I prayed silently for every thing that lay nearest my 
heart with a considerable degree of liberty. Nor did I let 
slip the occasion of praying for you. 

"This experience I take to be a fulfilment of those 
words : — 

" ' The ear of the Lord is open to them that fear him, and 
he will hear their cry? 

" The next morning, at my waking, I heard these : — 

" * Fulfil thy promise to me? 

"And ever since I was favoured with that spiritual 
freedom to make my requests known to God, I have en- 
joyed some quiet, though not uninterrupted by threaten- 
ings of the enemy. 

" Mrs. Unwin has had a good night, and is in tolerable 
spirits this morning." 

And again, in May, 1793, he writes to the same Teedon 
thus : — 

" You receive assurances almost as often as you pray, of 
spiritual good things intended for me ; and I feel in the 
mean time every thing that denotes a man an outcast and 
a reprobate. I dream in the night that God has rejected 
me finally, and that all promises and all answers to prayer 
made for me are mere delusions. I wake under a strong 
and clear conviction that these communications are from 
God, and in the course of the day nothing occurs to in- 
vaUdate that persuasion. As I have said before, there is a 
myatery in this matter that I am not able to explain. I 
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believe myself the only instance of a man to whom God 
will promise everything, and perform nothing." 

This was a notion over which he had brooded for the 
last seven years, and he reasoned upon it thus to the poor 
simple man^hom he had chosen, not for his philosopher, 
but in a certain sense for his guide and friend. " I have 
already told you that I heard a word in the year '86, which 
has been a stone of stumbhng to me ever since. It was 
this : — 

" * / will promise you anything^ 

" This word, taken in connexion with my experience, 
such as it has been ever since, seems so exactly accom- 
plished, that it leaves me no power at all to believe the 
promises made to you. You will tell me that it was not 
from God. By what token am I to prove that \ My expe- 
rience verifies it. In the day I am occupied with my 
studies, which, whatever they are, are ceBfcainly not of a 
spiritual kind. In the night I generally sleep well, but 
wake always under a terrible impression of the wrath of 
God, and for the most part with words that fill me with 
alarm, and with the dread of woes to come. What is there 
in all this that in the least impeaches the truth of the 
threatening I have mentioned ? / will promise you any 
thing : that is to say, much as I hate you, and miserable as 
I design to make you, I will yet bid you be of good cheer 
and expect the best, at the same time that I will show you 
no favour. This, you will say, is unworthy of GkxL Alas I 
He is the fittest to judge whai. is worthy of him, and what 
is otherwise. I can say but this, that his conduct and 
dealings are totally changed toward me. Once he promised 
me much, and was so kind to me at the same time, that I 
most confidently expected the performance. Now he pro- 
mises me as much, but holds me always at an immense 
distance, and, so far as I know, never deigns to speak to 
me. What conclusions can I draw from these premises, 
but that he who once loved now hates me, and is con- 
stantly employed in verifying the notice of '86 ; that is to 
say, in working distinctly contrary to his promises ? 

*' This is the labyrinth in which I am always be- 

N 
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wildered, and from which I have hardly any hope of de- 
liverance." 

To Mr. Newton, however, he could not reveal these 
weaknesses. To him he writes in a more rational, though 
equally mournful strain. Thus, on 

" Nov. 11, 1792. 

"My dear Friend, — I am not so insensible of your kind- 
ness in making me an exception from the number of your 
correspondents, to whom you forbid the hope of hearing 
from you till your present labours are ended, as to make 
you wait longer for an answer to your last ; which, indeed, 
would have had its answer before this time, had it been 
possible for me to write. But so many have demands 
upon me of a similar kind, and while Mrs. Unwin continues 
an invalid, my opportunities of writing are so few, that I 
am constrained to incur a long arrear to some, with whom 
I would wish to be punctual. She can at present neither 
work nor read ; and till she can do both, and amuse her- 
self as usual, my own amusements of the pen must be 
suspended. 

" I, like you, have a work before me, and a work to 
which I should be glad to address myself in earnest, but 
cannot do it at present. When the opportimity comes, I 
shall, hke you, be under a necessity of interdicting some of 
my usual correspondents, and of shortening my letters to 
the excepted few. Many letters and much company are 
incompatible with authorship, and the one as much as the 
other. It will be long, I hope, before the world is put in 
possession of a publication, which you design should be 
posthumous. 

" Oh, for the day when your expectations of my com- 
plete dehverance shall be verified ! At present it seems 
very remote: so distant, indeed, that hardly the faintest 
streak of it is visible in my horizon. The glimpse with 
which I was favoured about a month since, has never been 
repeated ; and the depression of my spirits has. The 
future appears gloomy as ever ; and I seem to myself to be 
scrambling always in the dark, among rocks and precipices, 
without a guide, but with an enemy ever at my heels, pre- 
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pared to push me headlong.' Thus I have spent twenty- 
years, but thus I shall not spend twenty years more. Long 
ere that period arrives, the grand question concerning my 
everlasting weal or woe will be decided. A question that 
seems to have interested the enemy of mankind peculiarly, 
for against none, so far as I have learned by reading or 
otherwise, has he ever manifested such fury as I have 
experienced at his hands ; yet all that I have felt is little in 
comparison with what he often threatens me, so that even 
Gk)d*s omnipotence to save is a consideration that affords 
me no .comfort, while I seem to have a foe omnipotent to 
destroy. This may appear to you a strange language, yet 
it is not altogether imwarranted by Scripture. Tell me, 
who are the Principalities and Powers in heavenly places 
spoken of by Saint Paul ? Against them we have to war ; 
and they cannot be the angels who have fallen from their 
first estate, for they are said to have been long since thrust 
down into perdition, and to be bound in chains of darkness 
imtil the judgment of the great day. I recollect, and so do 
you, perhaps, what was the opinion of Dr. Conyers on this 
subject, and it will be a pleasure to me to know yours. If 
my enemy's testimony could weigh with you as much as it 
does sometimes with me, you would not hesitate long in 
your answer, for he has a thousand times in my hearing 
boasted himself supreme. 

" Adieu, my dear fidend, I have exhausted my time, 
though not filled my paper. With our united affectionate 
remembrances to yourself and Miss Catlett, I remain, 

" Truly yours, 

"WilCowper." 

Hayley about this time, indulging somewhat of a selfish 
vanity, had formed a scheme for a poem, to be entitled The 
Four Ages, in which he and Cowper were each to take a 
part, and Romney and Flaxman were to contribute their 
artistic aid. Well planned, assuredly, for binding up the 
contriver with Cowper's endless fame ; but we can feel no 
disappointment, that so manifestly selfish a project never 
was reahsed. 

It was now the last struggle with Cowper for & reoI%aDL^ 
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endurable existence. His loving supporter, for more than 
eight-and-twentj years, had been wholly prostrated, and her 
state of weakness and suffering increased his own distress 
and mental indisposition. 

His correspondence now became brief and hurried, not 
from any alteration of feeling, but from his needful atten- 
tion to ^Irs. Unwin, and her growing demands upon him. 

** You will not judge me," he says to Mr. Newton, ** by 
the imfrequency of my letters ; nor suppose that my 
thoughts about you are equally unfrequent. In truth they 
are not. No day passes in which you are excluded from 
them. I am so busy that I do not expect even now to M 
my pai>er. While I write, my poor invahd, who is still 
xmable to amuse herself either with book or needle, sits 
silent at my side ; which makes me, in all my letters, 
hasten to a conclusion. My only time for study is now 
before breakfast, and I lengthen it as much as I can by 
early rising." He regarded it as a good effect of study, 
that it made him an early riser, who might otherwise, he 
said, perhaps be as much given to dozing as his readers. 
Tet surely it must have been injurious to him to curtail 
that natural sleep which is the b^ of all restoratives. 

** I know not," he tells Mr. Newton, " that with respect 
to our health, we are either better or worse than when you 
saw us. Mrs. Unwin perhaps has gained a little strength, 
and the advancing spring, I hope, will add to it. As to 
myself, I am in body, soul, and spirit, semper idem. Prayer 
I know is made for me, and sometimes with great enlai^ 
ment of heart by those who offer it ; and in this circum- 
stance consists the only evidence I can find, that God is 
still favourably mindful of me, and has not cast me off for 
ever.*' This was in ApriL In the June following, he says 
of Mrs. Unwin, " in her I cannot perceive any alteration for 
the better; and must be satisfied, I believe, as indeed I 
have great reason to be, if she does not alter for the worse. 
She uses the orchard-walk daily, but always supported 
between two, and is still unable to employ herself as for- 
merly. But she is cheerful, seldom in much pain, and has 
always strong confidence in the mercy and ^ithfulness of 
Ood. 
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" As to myself, I have always the same song to sing, — 
Well in body, but sick in spirit : sick, nigh imto death. 

* Seasons return, but not to me returns 
God, or the sweet approach of heavenly day, 
Or sight of cheering truth, or pardon seal'd, 
Or joy, or hope, or Jesus' face divine ; 
But cloud, &c.' 

I could easily set my complaint to Milton's tone, and ac- 
company him through the whole passage, on the subject of 
a blindness more deplorable than his ; but time fails me.** 

He sought relief in employment, in exercise, in garden- 
ing, in correspondence, and sometimes, it would seem, even 
in prayer. But advancing age was teUing upon his frame ; 
and the burden which he could not support in the prime of 
life, even with the help of such friends as Newton and Mrs. 
Unwin, crushed him to the earth at last. It must have 
been in the year 1793 that he wrote the last original piece 
which his pen produced at Weston, a piece which, of its 
kind, is imrivalled by any similar production : — 

"To Mary. 
" The twentieth year is weU-nigh past 
Since first our sky was overcast ; 
Ah, would that this might be the last ! 

My Mary! 

Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 
I see thee daily weaker grow ; 
'Twas my distress that brought thee low, 

My Mary! 

Thy needles, once a shining store. 
For my sake restless heretofore. 
Now rust disused, and shine no more ; 

My Mary 

For though thou gladly vouldst fulfil 
The same kind office for me still. 
Thy sight now seconds not thy will ! 

My Mary 
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But wen thfj^ pU/dit the hoosevi&'s put ; 
And all thj tl]ire*ls with Buigie «rtr 
Hj(Te wcmad thenuelTes ahani this hest, 

MjM«t: 

Tfa J iDiiintmet expressions seem 
Like UtDgiuge mter'd in a dream ; 
Yet me thej ehjnn, wfaste'er the theme, 

Mjlfay: 

Tbj nArer locks, once sabmn bright. 
Are still more lorelj in my sight 
Than gdden beams of orient light. 

My Mary! 

For could I Tiew nor them nor thee. 
What sight worth seeing could I see ? 
The san would rise in Tain for me. 

My Mary! 

Partakers of thy sad decline, 

Thy bands their Uttle force resign ; 

Yet gently prest, press gently mine, 

MyMaiy! 

Sncb feebleness of limbs thon prov'st, 
That now at erery step thon mov'st 
Upheld by two ; — ^yet still thou lov'st. 

My Mary! 

And still to lore, though prest with ill. 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 

My Mary ! 

Dut ah ! by constant heed I know, 
How oft the sadness that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 

My Mary! 

And Hhould my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past. 
Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 

My Mary!" 

The autumn of this year assembled some of his warmest 
and beat friends around him. Hayley, and Johnson, and 
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Rose, all visited Weston ; and with the latter came Law- 
rence, whose pencil bequeathed to us the portrait which is 
prefixed to the present volume. If society could have 
changed the melancholy state of things, there was enough 
to do it. But what could alter the sadness of the mind 
depicted in the following note ? 

** Friday morning, 

" Dear Sir, — I am not well, but far from being so. I 
wake almost constantly imder the influence of a nervous 
fever ; by which my spirits are affected to such a degree 
that the oppression is almost insupportable. Since I wrote 
last I have been plunged in deeps, unvisited I am con- 
vinced by any hiunan soul but mine : and though the day 
in its progress bears away with it some part of this melan- 
choly, I am never cheerful because I can never hope, and I 
am so bounded in my prospects, that to look forward to 
another year to me seems madness. 

" In this state of mind, how can I write 1 It is in vain 
to attempt it. I have neither spirits for it, as I have often 
said, nor leisure. Yet, vain as I know the attempt must 
prove, I purpose in a few days to renew it. 

^' Mrs. Unwin is as well as when I wrote last, but, like 
myself, dejected. Dejected both on my accoimt and on her 
own. Unable to amuse herself either with work or reading, 
she looks forward to a new day with despondence, weary 
of it before it begins, and longing for the return of night. 

" Thus it is with us both. If I endeavour to pray, I 
get my answer in a double portion of misery. My petitions, 
therefore, are reduced to three words, and those not veiy 
often repeated — ' God have mercy ! ' 

" Adieu ! Yours, 

" Wm. Cowebb." 

" Imagination (says Hayley) can hardly devise any human 
condition more truly affecting than the state of the poet at 
this period. His generous and faithful guardian, Mrs. Unwin, 
who had preserved him through seasons of the severest 
calamity, was now, with her faculties and fortime impaired, 
sinking fast into second childhood. The distress of heart 
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that he felt in beholding the cruel change in a companion 
so justly dear to him, conspiring with his constitutional 
melancholy, was gradually undermining the exquisite facul- 
ties of his mind. But, depressed as he was by these com- 
plicated afflictions, Providence was far from deserting this 
excellent man. • His female relation, whose regard he had 
cultivated as his favourite correspondent, now devoted 
herself very nobly to the superintendence of a house, whose 
two interesting inhabitants were rendered, by age and 
trouble, almost incapable of attending to the ordinary 
offices of life." 

Lady Hesketh arrived at Weston in November, intend- 
ing to remain with Cowper till February. But before this 
period had arrived his malady reappeared, and in its worst 
form. Among other iUusions which possessed him was that 
of a notion "that it was his duty to inflict upon himself severe 
penance for his sins ; such, at least, is the tradition which 
Mackintosh and Mr. Basil Montagu heard at Olney seven 
years afterwards ; and this, if it were so, was a state of 
comparative happiness to the more abiding character of 
his madness, for in the performance of penance the 
belief in a consequent remission of sins is implied. Six 
days he sat ' still and silent as death,' and took no other 
food during that time than a small piece of bread dipped 
in wine and water. After every attempt to rouse him had 
failed, his medical attendant suggested, as the only re- 
maining hope, that Mrs. Unwin should indirectly invite 
him to go out with her, if she could be induced to do 
this, for her state of mind now required almost as much 
management as his. She, however, perceived the necessity 
of making the experiment, and observing that it was a fine 
morning, said she should like to try to walk. Cowper 
immediately rose, took her by the arm, — and the spell 
which had fixed him to his chair was broken. This appears 
to have been the last instance in which her influence over 
him was exerted for his good." 

Soon after this, Mr. Johnson came from Norfolk, and 
assisted Lady Hesketh in her arduous task. But when he 
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had departed, Mr. Greatheed, one of his nearest friends, 
felt it incumbent on him to apprize Hayley of the lament- 
able state of the poet. He wrote as follows : — 

" Netuport Pagnel, April 8, 1794. 

" Dear Sir, — Lady Hesketh's correspondence acquainted 
you with the melancholy relapse of our dear friend at 
Weston ; but I am uncertain whether you know, that in 
the last fortnight he has refused food of every kind, except 
now and then a very small piece of toasted bread, dipped 
generally in water, sometimes mixed with a little wine. 
This, her ladyship informs me, was the case till last Satur- 
day, since when he has eat a little at each family meal. 
He persists in refusing such medicines as are indispen- 
sable to his state of body. In such circumstances, his 
long continuance in Ufe cannot be expected. How de- 
voutly to be wished is the alleviation of his danger and 
distress ! You, dear Sir, who know so well the worth of 
our beloved and admired friend, sympathize with his 
afiUction, and deprecate his loss doubtless in no ordinary 
degree ; you have already most effectually expressed and 
proved the warmth of your friendship. I cannot think 
that anything but your -society would have been sufficient, 
during the infirmity under which his mind has long been 
oppressed, to have supported him against the shock of Mra 
Unwinds paralytic attacL I am certain that nothing else 
could have prevailed upon him to undertake the journey 
to Eartham. Fou have succeeded where his other friends 
knew they could not, and where they apprehended no one 
could. How natural, therefore, nay, how reasonable, it is 
for them to look to you, as most likely to be instrumental, 
under the blessing of God, for relief in the present dish 
tressing and alarming crisis! It is, indeed, scarcely at- 
temptable to ask any person to take such a journey, and 
involve himself in so melancholy a scene, with an uncer- 
tainty of the desired success : increased as the apparent 
difficulty is, by dear Mr. Cowper's aversion to all company, 
and by poor Mrs. Unwin's mental and bodily infirmities. 
On these accounts Lady Hesketh dares not ask it of you, 
rejoiced as she would be at your arrival Am not I, dear 
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sir, a very presumptuous person, who, in the face of all 
opposition, dare do this 1 I am emboldened by those two 
powerful supporters, conscience and experience. Was I at 
Eartham, I would certainly undertake the labour I presume 
to recommend, for the bare possibiUty of restoring Mr. 
CJowper to himself, to his friends, to the public, and to 
God." 

Hayley immediately repaired to Weston, and Lady 
Hesketh seized the opportunity to quit her post for a few 
hours, in order to have an interview with Dr. Willis, the 
highest medical authority at that time in cases of that 
character. Dr. W. prescribed for the poet, and afterwards 
visited him at Weston ; but medicine had no power over a 
disease so long dominant. 

It was on the 23d of April, 1794, in one of those melan- 
choly mornings, when his kind and affectionate relative, 
Lady Hesketh, and Hayley, were watching together over 
this dejected sufferer, that a letter from Lord Spencer 
arrived at Weston, to announce the intended grant of a 
pension from his majesty to Cowper of 300^. per annum, 
rendered payable to his friend Mr. Rose, as the trustee of 
Cowper. This intelligence produced in the friends of the 
poet very lively emotions of delight, yet blended with pain 
almost as powerful ; for it was painful, in no trifling de- 
gree, to reflect that these desirable smiles of good fortune 
could not impart even a fgiint glimmering of joy to the 
dejected poet 

From the time when Hayley left his unhappy friend at 
Weston, in the spring of the year 1794, he remained there, 
under the tender vigilance of Lady Hesketh, till the latter 
end of July 1795 — a long season of the darkest depression ! 
in which the best medical advice and the influence of time 
appeared equally unable to lighten that afflictive burden 
which pressed incessantly on his spirits. 

It was under these circumstances that Mr. Johnson, 
with a disinterestedness and affection that must ever 
endear him to the admirers of Cowper, determined, with 
Lady Hesketh's concurrence, to remove the poet and his 
afflicted companion into Norfolk. In adopting this plan 
he did not contemplate more than a year's absence from 
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Weston. But what was intended to be only temporary, 
proved, in the sequel, to be a final removal. 

Few events could have been more painful to Cowper 
than a separation from his beloved Weston. Every object 
was familiar to his eye, and had long engaged the affections 
of his heart. Its beautiful scenery had been traced with 
all the minuteness of description, and the glow of poetic 
fancy. The slow-winding Ouse, " bashful, yet impatient to 
be seen," was henceforth to glide "in its sinuous course" 
unperceived. The spacious meads, the lengthened colon- 
nade, the proud alcove, and the sound of the sweet village 
bells, — these memorials of past happy days were to be 
seen and heard no more. All have felt the pang excited 
by the separation or loss of friends ; but who has not also 
experienced that even trees have tongues, and that every 
object in nature knows how to plead its empire over the 
heart? 

What Cowper's sensations were on this occasion, may 
be collected from the following little incident. 

On the morning of his departure from Weston, he 
wrote the following lines in pencil on the back of the 
shutter in his bedroom ; — 

"Farewell, dear scenes, for ever closed to me ! 
Oh, for what sorrows must I now exchange you ! " 

These lines have been carefully preserved as the expres- 
sive memorial of his feelings on leaving Weston. 

On Tuesday, the 28th of July, 1795, Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin remov^, under the care and guidance of Mr. John- 
son, from Weston to North-Tuddenham, in Norfolk, by a 
journey of three days, passing through Cambridge without 
stopping there. In the evening of the first day they rested 
at the village of Eaton, near St. Neot's. Cowper walked 
with his young kinsman in the churchyard by moonlight^ 
and spoke with much composure on the subject of Thom- 
son's Seasons, and the circumstances under which they 
were probably written. This conversation was almost his 
last glimmeiing of cheerfulness. 

At North-Tuddenham the travellers were accommodated 
with a commodious, untenanted parsonage-house, by the 
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kindness of the Rev. Leonard ShelfoixL Here they resided 
till the 19th of AiigiLst. It was the considerate intention 
of Mr. Johnson not to remove them immediatelj to his 
own house, in the town of East Dereham, lest the situation 
in a market-place should be distressing to the tender spirits 
of Cowper. 

In their new temporary residence they were received 
by Miss Johnson and Miss Perowne, whose gentle and 
sympathising spirit peculiarly qualified them to discbarge 
so delicate an office, and to alleviate the sufferings of the 
dejected poet. 

Severe as his depressive malady appeared at this period, 
he was still able to bear considerable exercise, and, before 
he left Tuddenham, he walked with Mr. Johnson to the 
neighbouring village of Mattishall, on a visit to bis oonsin, 
Mrs. Bodham. On surveying his own portrait, by Abbot^ 
in the house of that lady, he clasped his hands in a 
paroxysm of pain, and uttered a vehement wish, that his 
present sensations might be such as they were when that 
picture was painted. 

In August, 1795, Mr. Johnson conducted his two invalids 
to Mundesley, a village on the Norfolk coast, in the hope 
that a situation by the sear side might prove salutary and 
amusing to Cowper. They continued to reside there till 
October, but without any apparent benefit to the health of 
the interesting sufferer. 

He had long relinquished epistolary intercourse with 
his most intimate friends, but his tender solicitude to hear 
some tidings of his favourite Weston induced him, in Sep- 
tember, to write a letter to Mr. Buchanan. It shows the 
severity of his depression, but proves, also, that transient 
gleams of pleasure could occasionally bre^ through the 
brooding darkness of melancholy. 

He begins with a poetical quotation : — 

** To interpose a little ease, 
Let my frail thoughts dally with false surmise ! " 

" I will forget, for a moment, that to whomsoever I may 
address myself, a letter from me can no otherwise be wel- 
come than as a curiosity. To you, sir, I address this ; urged 
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to it by extreme penury of employment, and the desire I 
feel to learn something of what is doing, and has been done, 
at Weston (my beloved Weston !), since I left it. 

" The coldness of these blasts, even in the hottest days, 
has been such, that, added to the irritation of the salt- 
spray with which they are always charged, they have occa- 
sioned me an inflammation in the eyehds, which threatened 
a few days since to confine me entirely, but, by absenting 
myself as much as possible from the beach, and guarding 
my face with an umbrella, that inconvenience is in some 
degree abated. My chamber commands a very near view 
of the ocean, and the ships at high water approach the 
coast so closely, that a man famished with better eyes 
than mine might, I doubt not, discern the sailors from the 
window. No situation, at least when the weather is clear 
and bright, can be pleasanter ; which you will easily credit, 
when I add, that it imparts something a little resembling 
pleasure even to me. Gratify me with news of Weston ! If 
Mr. Gregson and your neighbours the Courtenays are 
there, mention me to them in such terms as you see good. 
Tell me if my poor birds are living. I never see the herbs 
I used to give them, without a recollection of them, and 
sometimes am ready to gather them, forgetting that I am 
not at home. Pardon this intrusion ! 

''Mrs. Unwin continues much as usual 

*'Mundesley, 8epU 5, 1795." 

Mr. Buchanan endeavoured, with great tenderness and 
ingenuity, to allure his dejected friend to prolong a corre- 
spondence that seemed to promise some little alleviation 
to his melancholy ; but his distressing malady baffled all 
the various expedients that could be devised to counteract 
its overwhelming influence. 

Much hope was entertained from air and exercise, with 
a frequent change of scene. In September Mr. Johnson 
conducted his kinsman (to the promotion of whose re- 
covery he devoted his most unwearied efibrts) to take a 
survey of Dunham Lodge, a seat at that time vacant ; it is 
situated on high ground, in a park, about four miles from* 
Swaffham. Cowper spoke of it as a house rather too spacioua 
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for him, yet such as he was not anwillmg to inhabit ; a 
remark which induced Mr. Johnson, at a subsequent period, 
to become the tenant of this mansion, as a scene more 
eligible for Cowper than the town of Dereham. This town 
they also surveyed in their excursion ; and, after passing a 
night there, returned to Mundesley, where they remained 
till the seventh of October : they then removed to Dereham ; 
but left it in the course of a month for Dunham Lodge, 
which now became their settled residence. 

The spirits of Cowper were not sufficiently revived to 
allow him to resume either his pen or his books ; but the 
kindness of Mr. Johnson continued to furnish him with in- 
exhaustible amusement, by reading to him almost inceet- 
santly ; and although he was not led to converse on what 
'he heard, yet it occupied his attention, and so prevented 
his afflictcxi mind from preying on itself. 

In April, 1796, Mrs. Unwin, whose infirmities continued 
to engage the tender attention of Cowper, even in his 
darkest periods of depression, received a visit from her 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Powley. On their 
departure, Mr. Johnson assumed the office which Mrs. 
Powley had tenderly performed for her venerable parent, 
and regularly read a chapter in the Bible every morning to 
Mrs. Unwin before she rose. It was the invariable custom 
of Cowper to visit his poor old friend the moment he had 
finished his break^Eist, and to remain in her apartment 
while the chapter was read. 

In June the pressure of his melancholy appeared in 
some degree alleviated, for, on Mr. Johnson's receiving the 
edition of Pope's Homer, published by Wakefield, Cowper 
eagerly seized the book, and began to read the notes to 
himself with visible interest. They awakened his atten- 
tion to his own version of Homer. In August he deli- 
berately engaged in a revisal of the whole, and for some 
time produced almost sixty new lines a day. 

This mental occupation animated all his intimate friends 
with a most lively hope of his progressive recovery. But 
autumn repressed the hope that summer had excited. 

In September the fiunily removed from Dimham Lodge 
to try again the influence of the sea-side, in their flEbvoarite 
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village of Mundesley. Here Cowper walked frequently by 
the sea ; but no apparent benefit arose, no relief from 
the incessant pressure of melancholy. He had relin- 
quished his Homer again, and could not yet be induced 
to resume it. 

Towards the end of October the whole party retired 
from the coast to the house of Mr. Johnson, in Dereham ; a 
house now chosen for their winter residence, as Dunham 
Lodge appeared to them too dreary. 

The life of IVIrs. Unwin was drawing towards a close : 
the powers of nature were gradually exhausted, and on the 
seventeenth of December she ended a troubled existence, 
distinguished by a friendship which will never be forgotten. 
Her death was calm and tranquil. Cowper saw her about 
half an hour before the moment of her death, which took 
place about one o'clock in the afternoon. 

On the morning of that day he said to the servant who 
opened the window of his chamber, " Sally, is there life 
above-stairs ?" A proof of his incessant attention to the 
sufferings of his aged friend, although he had long appeared 
almost totally absorbed in his own. 

In the dusk of the evening he attended Mr. Johnson 
to survey the corpse ; and after looking at it a few moments 
he started suddenly away, with a vehement but unfinished 
exclamation of passionate sorrow. He spoke of her no 
more. 

She was buried by torch-light, on the twenty-third of 
December, in the north aisle of Dereham Church ; where 
two of her friends raised a marble tablet to her memoiy 
with the following inscription : — 

IN MEMORY OF MARY, 

WIDOW OF THE BEV. HOBLET UNWIN, 

AND 

MOTHER OP THE REV. WIUJAM CAWTHORN UNWIN, 

BORN AT ELY, 1724, 

BURIED IN THIS CHURCH, 1796. 
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Trusting in God, with all her heart and mind. 

This woman prov'd magnanimously kind ; 

Endur'd affliction's desolating hail. 

And watch'd a poet thro* misfortune's vale. 

Her spotless dust, angelic guards, defend ! 

It is the dust of Unwin, Cowper's friend ! 

That single title in itself is fame, 

For all who read his verse revere her name. 

It might have been anticipated that the death of Mrs. 
Unwin, in Cowper's enfeebled state, would have proved too 
severe a shock to his agitated nerves. But it is mercifully 
ordained that, while declining years incapacitate us for 
trials, they, at the same time, weaken the sensibility to 
suftering, and thereby render us less accessible to the in- 
fluence of sorrow. It may be regarded as an instance of 
providential mercy to this afflicted poet, that his aged 
friend, whose life he had so long considered as essential to 
his own, was taken from him at a time when the pressure 
of his malady, a perpetual low fever, both of body and 
mind, had, in a great degree, diminished the native energy 
of his faculties and affections. 

Owing to these causes, Cowper was so far preserved in 
this season of trial, that, instead of mourning the loss of a 
person in whose life he had seemed to live, all perception 
of that loss was mercifully taken from him ; and, from the 
moment when he hurried away from the inanimate object 
of his fihal attachment, he appeared to have no memory of 
her having existed, for he never asked a question concern- 
ing her funeral, nor ever mentioned her name. 

Towards the summer of 1797 his bodily health appeared 
to improve, but not to such a degree as to restore any 
comfortable activity to his mind. In June he wrote a 
brief letter to Hayley, but such as too forcibly expressed 
the cruelty of his distemper. 

The process of digestion never passed regularly in his 
frame during the years that he resided in Norfolk. Medicine 
appeared to have htUe or no influence on his complaint, 
and his aversion at the sight of it was extreme. 

From asses' milk, of which he began a course on the 
twenty-first of June in this year, he gained a consider- 
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able acquisition of bodily strength, and was enabled to bear 
an airing in an open carriage, before breakfast, with Mr. 
Johnson. 

A depression of mind, which suspended the studies of a 
writer so eminently endeared to the pubUc, was considered 
by men of piety and learning as a national misfortune, and 
several individuals of this description, though personally 
unknown to Cowper, wrote to him in the benevolent hope 
that expressions of firiendly praise, from persons who could 
be influenced only by the most laudable motives in bestow- 
ing it, might re-animate his dejected spirit. Among these 
might be enumerated Dr. Watson, the Bishop of Llandaff, 
who kindly addressed him in the language of encourage- 
ment and of soothing consolation ; but the pressure of his 
malady had now made him utterly deaf to the most 
honourable praise. 

He had long discontinued the revisal of his Homer, 
when his kinsman, dreading the effect of the cessation of 
bodily exercise upon his mind during a long winter, resolved, 
if possible, to engage him in the revisal of this worL One 
morning, therefore, after breakfast, in the month of Sep- 
tember, he placed the commentators on the table, one by 
one ; namely^ ViUoison, Barnes, and Clarke, opening them 
all, together with the poet*i3 translation, at the place where 
he had left off a twelvemonth before, but talking with him, 
as he paced the room, upon a very different subject, namely, 
the impossibility of the things befalling him which his 
imagination had represented ; when, as his companion had 
wished, he said to him, '' And are you sure that I shall 
be here till the book you are reading is finished?" 
" Quite sure," replied his kinsman ; "and that you will also 
be here to complete the revisal of your Homer," pointing to 
the books, " if you will resume it to-day." Ajs he repeated 
these words he left the room, rejoicing in the well-known 
token of their having sunk into the poet's mind, namely, 
his seating himself on the sofa, taking up one of the books, 
and saying in a low and plaintive voice, "I may as well do 
this, for I can do nothing else." 

In this labour he persevered, oppressed as he was by 
indisposition, till March 1799. On Friday evening, the 
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eighth of that month, he completed his revisal of the 
Odyssey^ and next morning wrote part of a new preface. 

To watch over the disordered health of afflicted genius, 
and to lead a powerful, but oppressed, spirit by gentle 
encouragement, to exert itself in salutary occupation, is an 
ofl&ce that requires a very rare union of tenderness, intelli- 
gence, and fortitude. To contemplate and minister to a 
great mind, in a state that borders on mental desolation, is 
like surveying, in the midst of a desert, the tottering ruins 
of palaces and temples, where the faculties of the spectator 
are almost absorbed in wonder and regret, and where every 
step is taken with awful apprehension. 

Hayley, in alluding to Mr. Johnson's kind and affec- 
tionate offices, at this period, bears the following honour- 
able testimony to his merits, which we are happy in 
transcribing : — " It seemed as if Providence had expressly 
formed the young kinsman of Cowper to prove exactly such 
a guardian to his declining years as the peculiar exigencies 
of his situation required. I never saw the human being 
that could, I think, have sustained the dehcate and arduous 
office (in which the inexhaustible virtues of Mr. Johnson 
persevered to the last) through a period so long, with an 
equal portion of imvaried tenderness and unshaken fidelity. 
A man who wanted sensibihty would have renounced the 
duty ; and a man endowed with a particle too much of that 
valuable, though perilous, quahty, must have felt his own 
health utterly undermined, by an excess of sympathy with 
the sufferings perpetually in his sight. Mr. Johnson has 
completely discharged, perhaps, the most trying of human 
duties ; and I trust he will forgive me for this public decla- 
ration, that, in his mode of discharging it, he has merited 
the most cordial esteem from all who love the memory of 
Cowper. Even a stranger may consider it as a strong proof 
, of his tender dexterity in soothing and guiding the afflicted 
poet, that he was able to engage him steadily to pursue and 
finish the revisal and correction of his Homer, during a 
long period of bodily and mental sufferings, when his 
troubled mind recoiled from all intercourse with his most 
intimate friends, and laboured under a morbid abhorrence 
of all cheerful exertion." 
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In the summer of 1798, Mr. Johnson was induced to 
vary his plan of remaining for some months in the marine 
village of Mundesley, and thought it more eligible to make 
frequent visits from Dereham to the coast, passing a week at 
a time by the seaside. 

Cowper, in his poem on Eetiremmit, seems to inform us 
what his own sentiments were, in a season of health, con- 
cerning the regimen most proij^er for melancholy : — 

" Virtuous and faithful Heberden, whose skill 
Attempts no task it cannot well fulfil, 
Gives melancholy up to Nature's care, 
And sends the patient into purer air." 

The frequent change of place, and the magnificence of 
marine scenery, produced at times a little relief to his de- 
pressed spirits. On the seventh of June, 1798, he surveyed 
the light-house at Happisburgh, and expressed some plea- 
sure on beholding, through a telescope, several ships at a 
distance. Vet, in his usual walk with his companion by the 
sea-side, he exemplified, but too forcibly, his own afiecting, 
description of melancholy silence : — 

" That silent tongue 
Could give advice, could censure or commend. 
Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend. 
Benounced alike its office and its sport, 
Its brisker and its graver strains fall short: 
Both fail beneath a fever's secret sway, 
And like a summer brook are pass'd away." 

On the twenty-fourth of July, Cowper had the honour 
of a visit from the Dowager Lady Spencer; and it was 
rather remarkable, that on the very morning she called 
upon him he had begun his revisal of the Odyssey ^ which 
was originally inscribed to her. Such an incident in a 
happier season would have produced a very enhvening 
efiect on his spirits ; but, in his present state, it had not 
even the power to lead him into any free conversation with, 
his distinguished visitor. 

A few days after this he wrote the following brief but 
mournful letter to Mr. Newton ; — 
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**Jufy29,1798. 

"Dear Sir,— Few letters have passed between ua, and I 
was never so incapable of writing as now, nor ever so 
destitute of a subject. It is long since I received your 
last^ to which I have as yet returned no answer ; nor is it 
possible that, though I write, I should even now reply to 
it. It contained, I remember, many kind expressions, 
which would have encourage perhaps, and consoled any 
other than myself ; but I was, even then, out of the reach 
of all such £Bkvourable impressions, and am at present less 
susceptible of them than at any time since I saw you last 
I once little thought to see such days as these, for almost 
in the moment when they found me, there was not a man 
in the world who seemed to himself to have less reason to 
expect them. This you know ; and what can I say of my- 
self that you do not know ? 

"I will only add, therefore, that we are going to the 
sea-side to-morrow, where we are to stay a fbrtnig^ ; at 
the end of which time may I expect to find a letter from 
you directed to me at Dereham ? 

'' I remain, in the meantime, 
" Yours, as usual, 

"Wm.Cowfer.^' 

The only amusement that he appeared to admit with- 
out reluctance was the reading of Mr. Johnson, who, 
having exhausted a series of works of fiction, at this period 
began reading to the poet his own works. To these he 
listened in silence, and heard all his poems recited in 
order, till the reader arrived at the history of John Gilpin, 
which he begged not to hear. Mr. Johnson proceeded to 
his manuscript poems ; to these he willingly listened, but 
made not a single remark on any. 

In October, 1798, the pressure of his melancholy seemed 
to be mitigated in some little degree, for he exerted himself 
so far as to write the following letter, without solicitation 
to Lady Hesketh : — 

** Dear Cousin,— You describe delightful scenes, but you 
describe them to one, who, if he even saw them, could 
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receive no delight from them : who has a faint recollectiou, 
and so faint, as to be like an almost forgotten dream, that 
once he was susceptible of pleasure from such causes. The 
country that you have had in prospect has been always 
famed for its beauties ; but the wretch who can derive no 
gratification from a view of nature, even imder the disad- 
vantage of her most ordinary dress, will have no eyes to 
admire her in any. 

*' In one day, in one minute, I should rather have said, 
she became a imiversal blank to me, and though from a 
different cause, yet with an effect as difficult to remove as 
blindness itself. In this country, if there are not moim- 
tains, there are hills ; if not broad and deep rivers, yet, 
such as are sufficient to embellish a prospect: and an 
object still more magnificent than any river, the ocean 
itself, is almost immediately under the window. Why is 
aoenery like this, I had almost said, why is the very scene, 
which many years since I could not contemplate without 
rapture, now become, at the best, an insipid wilderness to 
me ? It neighbours nearly, and as nearly reseftibles the 
scenery of Catfield ; but with what different perceptions 
does it present me ! The reason is obvious. My state of 
mind is a medium through which the beauties of Paradise 
itself could not be communicated with any effect but a 
painful one. 

" There is a wide interval between us, which it would 
be far easier for you than for me to pass. Yet I should in 
vain invite you. We shall meet no more. I know not 
what Mr. Johnson said of me in the long letter he ad- 
dressed to you yesterday, but nothing, I am sure, that 
could make such an event seem probable. 

" I remain, as usual, dear cousin, 
"Yours, 

** Wm. Cowpbr. 

« Mundesley, October 13, 1798.** 

On his return from Mundesley to Dereham, in an evening 
towards the end of October, Cowper, with Miss Perowne and 
Mr. Johnson, was overturned in a post-chaise: he disco- 
vered no terror on the occasion, and escaped without iniur^ 
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from the accident. In December he recdved a visit fix>m 
his highly esteemed friend. Sir John Throckmorton, bat his 
malady was at that time so oppressive that it rendered him 
ahnost insensible to the kind solicitude of friendship. 

He still continued to exercise his mental powers, and, 
upon his finishing the revisal of his Homer^ in March 1799, 
his kinsman endeavoured in the gentlest manner to lead 
him into new literary occupation. 

For this purpose, on the eleventh of March, he laid 
before him the paper containing the conmiencement of his 
poem on The Four Ages. Cowper altered a few lines ; he 
also added a few, but soon observed to his kind attendant — 
'' that it was too great a work for him to attempt in his 
present situation.** 

At supper Mr. Johnson suggested to him several literary 
projects that he might execute more easily. He replied — 
^'that he had just thought of six Latin verses, and if he 
could do anything it must be in pursuing that composition." 
The next morning he wrote the six verses he had mentioned, 
and subsequently added the remainder, entitling the poem, 
Monies Glaciales, 

It proved a versification of a circumstance recorded in 
a newspaper, which had been read to him a few weeks 
before, without his appearing to notice it. This poem he 
translated into English verse, on the nineteenth of March, 
to oblige Miss Perowne. Both the original and the transla- 
tion appear in his Poems. 

On the twentieth of March he wrote the stanzas entitled 
The Cast-away, founded on an anecdote in Anson's Voyage 
which his memory suggested to him, although he had not 
looked into the book for many years. 

As this poem is the last original production from the 
pen of Cowper, we shall introduce it here, persuaded that 
it will be read with an interest proportioned to the extra- 
ordinary pathos of the subject, and the still more extra- 
ordinary powers of the poet, whose lyre could sound so 
forcibly, unsilenced by the gloom of the darkest distemper, 
which was now conducting him, by slow gradations, to the 
shadow of death : — 
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" The Cast-away. 

'* Obscurest night involved the sky, 

The Atlantic billows roar'd, 
"When such a destin'd wretch as I, 

Wash'd headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 

No braver chief could Albion boast, 

Than he, with whom he went. 
Nor ever ship left Albion's coast, 

With warmer wishes sent. 
He loved them both, but both in vain, 
Nor him beheld nor her again. 

Not long beneath the whelming brine, 

Expert to swim, he lay ; 
Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 

Or courage die away ; 
But waged with death a lasting strife, 
Supported by despair of life. 

He shouted : nor his friends had fail'd 

To check the vessel's course. 
But so the furious blast prevail'd. 

That, pitiless perforce. 
They left their outcast mate behind, 
And scudded still before the wind« 

Some succour yet they could afford. 

And such as storms allow. 
The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 

Delay'd not to bestow ; 
But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 
"Whate'er they gave, should visit more. 

Nor, cruel as it seem'd, could he 

Their haste himself condemn. 
Aware that flight, in such a sea. 

Alone could rescue them ; 
Yet bitter felt it still to die 
Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 
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He long snrvives, who lives an hour 

In ocean, Relf-upheld : 
And so long he, with unspent power. 

His destiny repelVd ; 
And ever, as the minutes flew, 
Entreated help, or cried — * Adien ! ' 

At length, his transient respite past. 

His comrades, who before 
Had heard his voice in every blast. 

Could catch the sound no more. 
For then, by toil subdued, he drank 
The stifling wave, and then he sank. 

Ko poet wept him -: but the page 

Of narrative sincere, 
That tells his name, his worth, his age. 

Is wet with Anson's tear* 
And tears by bards or heroes shed. 
Alike immortalize the dead. 

I therefore purpose not, nor dream, 

Descanting on his fate, 
To give the melancholy theme 

A more enduring date : 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 

No voice divine the storm allayed. 

No light propitious shone ; 
When, snatch'd from all efiectual aid, 

We perish'd, each alone ; 
But I beneath a rougher sea. 
And whelm*d in deeper gulphs than he.** 

In August he translated this poem into Latin verse. In 
October he went with Miss Perowne and Mr. Johnson to 
survey a larger house in Dereham, which he preferred to 
their present residence, and in which the family were 
settled in the following December. 

His latest letter to Mr. Newton appears to have been 
written in April of this year. It sadly concurs with the 
conclusion of the preceding verses :— 
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« Dereham, April 11, 1799. 

" Dear Sir,— Your last letter, so long unanswered, may, 
and indeed must, have proved sufficiently that my state of 
mind is not now more favourable to the purpose of writing 
than it was when I received it ; for had any alteration in 
that respect taken place, I should certainly have acknow- 
ledged it long since, or at whatsoever time the change had 
happened, and should not have waited for the present call 
upon me to return you my thanks at the same time for 
the letter, and for the book which you have been so kind 
as to send me. Mr. Johnson has read it to me. If it 
afforded me any amusement, or suggested to me any re- 
flections, they were only such as served to embitter, if 
possible, still more the present moment, by a sad retrospect 
of those days when I thought myself secure of an eternity 
to be spent with the spirits of such men as he whose life 
afforded the subject of it. But I was little aware of what 
I had to expect, and that a storm was at hand which in one 
terrible moment would darken, and in another, still more 
terrible, blot out, that prospect for ever. 

" Adieu, dear sir, whom in those days I called dear 
friend, with feelings that justified the appellation. 
" I remain, yours, 

"Wm. COWPER." 

Though his corporeal strength was now evidently de- 
clining, the urgent persuasion of Mr. Johnson induced him 
to amuse his mind with frequent composition. Between 
August and December he wrote various translations from 
various Latin and Greek epigrams. In his new residence, 
he amused himself with translating a few of Gay's fables 
into Latin verse. The fable which he used to recite when 
a child — The Hare and many Friends — ^became one of his 
latest amusements. 

These Latin fables were all written in January 1800. 
Towards the end of that month, Hayley requested him to 
new-model a passage in his Homer, relating to the curious 
monument of ancient sculpture, so gracefully described by 
Homer, called the Cretan Dance. This being the last effort 
of his pen, we here insert it : — 
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TTie illness and impending death of his son, pre- 
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g<>niuN and virtues they had once contemplated together, 
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ltl« < loath to bo near. Adverting, therefore, to the aflaic- 
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tion, as well of body as of mind, which his beloved inmate 
was then enduring, he ventured to speak of his approach- 
ing dissolution as the signal of his deliverance from both 
these miseries. After a pause of a few moments, which 
was less interrupted by the objections of his despond- 
ing relative than he had dared to hope, he proceeded to 
an observation more consolatory still ; namely, that, in 
the world to which he was hastening, a merciful Redeemer 
had prepared unspeakable happiness for all his children 
— and therefore for him. To the first part of this sentence 
he had listened with composure, but the concluding words 
were no sooner uttered, than his passionately-expressed 
entreaties, that his companion would desist from any 
further observations of a similar kind, clearly proved that, 
though it was on the eve of being invested with angelic 
light, the darkness of delusion still veiled his spirit. 

On Sunday, the twentieth, he seemed a little revived. 

On Monday he appeared dying, but recovered so much 
as to eat a slight dinner. 

Tuesday and Wednesday he grew apparently weaker 
every hour. 

On Thursday he sat up as usual in the evening. 

In the course of the night, when exceedingly exhausted, 
Miss Perowne oflfered him some refreshment. He rejected 
it with these words, the last that he was heard to utter, 
" What can it signify ?" 

Dr. Johnson closes the affecting accoimt in the follow- 
ing words. 

" At five in the morning of Friday 25th, a deadly change 
in his features was observed to take place. He remained 
in an insensible state from that time till about five minutes 
before five in the afternoon, when he ceased to breathe. 
And in so mild and gentle a manner did his spirit take its 
flight, that though the writer of this Memoir, his medical 
attendant Mr. Woods, and three other persons, were stand- 
ing at the foot and 'side of the bed, with their eyes fixed 
upon his dying countenance, the precise moment of his 
departure was unobserved by any.** 

From this mournful period, till the features of his 
deceased friend were closed from his view, the expression 
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which the kinsman of Cowper observed in them, and which 
he was affectionately delighted to suppose ** an index of 
the last thoughts and enjoyments of his soul, in its 
gradual escape from the depths of despondence, was that 
of calmness and com2)osure, mingled, as it were, with holy 
surprise." 

He was buried in St. Edmund's Chapel, in the church 
of East Dereham, on Saturday, May 2d, 1800, attended by 
several of his relations. And seldom, indeed, as Southey 
has remarked, could the beautiful language of our Burial 
Service be more fittingly employed, than when the mourners 
committed the dust of Cowper to the grave, " in sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ," and in thanksgiving to Almighly God, 
" for that it had pleased him to deliver this our brother out 
of the miseries of this sinful world." 

He died intestate. His affectionate relative. Lady Hes- 
keth, fulfilled the office of his administratrix, and raised a 
marble tablet to his memory, with the following inscription 
from the pen of Hayley : — 



IN MEMOBT or 

WILLIAM COWPER, Esq. 

BORN m HERTFORDSHIRE, 
1731, 
BX7RIED IN THIS CHURCH. 

Ye who, with warmth, the public triumph feel 

Of talents, dignified by sacred zeal, 

Here, to devotion's bard devoutly just, 

Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper's dust ! 

England, exulting in his spotless fame. 

Banks with her dearest sons his favourite name. 

Sense, fancy, wit, suflBce not all to raise 

So clear a title to Affection's praise ; 

His highest honours to the heart belong; 

His virtues form'd the magic of his song. 
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His biographers give the following description of his 
person, manners, and external characteristics : — 

" The person and mind of Cowper seem to have been 
formed with equal kindness by Nature, and it may be 
questioned if she ever bestowed on any man, with a 
fonder prodigality, all the requisites to concihate affection 
and to inspire respect. 

** He is said to have been handsome in his youth. His 
features strongly expressed the powers of his mind and all 
the sensibility of his heart; and even in his declining 
years time seemed to have spared much of its ravages, 
though his mind was harassed by imceasing nervous ex- 
citement. 

" He was of a middle stature, rather strong than deli- 
cate in the form of his limbs ; the colour of his hair was a 
light brown, that of his eyes a bluish grey, and his com- 
plexion ruddy. In his dress he was neat^ but not finical ; 
in his diet temperate, and not dainty. 

^* He had an air of pensive reserve in his deportment, 
and his extreme shyness sometimes produced in his man- 
ners an indescribable mixture of awkwardness and dignity; 
but no person could be more truly graceful, when he 
was in perfect health, and perfectly pleased with his society. 
Towards women, in particular, his behaviour and conver- 
sation were delicate and fascinating in the highest degree. 

" There was a simphcity of manner and character in 
Cowper which always charms, and is often the attribute of 
real genius. He was singularly calculated to excite emotions 
of esteem and love by those qualities that win confidence 
and inspire sympathy. In friendship he was uniformly 
faithful ; and, if the events of life had not disappointed 
hi& fondest hopes, no man would have been more emi- 
nently adapted for the endearments of domestic life. 

" His daily habits of study and exercise are so minutely 
and agreeably delineated in his letters, that they present a 
perfect portrait of his domestic character. 

*^ His voice conspired with his features to announce to 
all who saw and heard him the extreme sensibility of his 
heart ; and in reading aloud he funiished the chief delight 
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Art waits on wealth, — ^there let her roam, 

Her fabrics rear, her temples gild ; 
But Genius, when she seeks a home, 

Must send for Nature's self to build. 

The quiet garden's humble bound, 

This humble roof, this rustic fane, 
With playful tendrils twining round. 

And woodbines peeping at the pane, — 

That tranquil tender sky of blue, 

Where clouds of golden radiance skim, — 

Those ranging trees of varied hue, — 
These were the sights that solaced him. 

We stept within : — at once on each 

A feeling steals, so undefined ; 
In vain we seek to give it speech — 

'Tis silent homage paid to Mind. 

They tell us, here he thought and wrote. 

On this low seat, reclining thus ; 
Ye garden breezes, as ye float. 

Why bear ye no such thoughts to us ? 

Perhaps the balmy air was fraught 
With breath of heaven ?^r did he toil 

In precious mines of sparkling thought, 
Concealed beneath the curious soil ? 

Did zephyrs bear, on golden wings, 

Rich treasures from the honied dew ? 
Or are there here celestial springs 

Of living waters whence he drew? 

And here he suffered I — ^this recess, 

Where even nature fail'd to cheer, 
Has witness'd oft his deep distress ; 

And precious drops have fallen here ! 

Here are no richly- sculptured urns. 

The consecrated dust to cover ; 
But Nature smiles and weeps by turns, 

In memory of her fondest lover." 
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IX. 
CONCLUSION. 

CowPER, then, descended to his grava under the burden of 
the same mental disorder, which had oppressed his spirits 
for almost thirty years. Of the character of that disorder 
we have already said something ; but we cannot close the 
present narrative without attempting to give a fuller 
elucidation. 

We have remarked that, viewed chronologically, this 
mental disorder is found to exist in Cowper before any 
outward circumstances could have caused it, and hefon^e 
any religious convictions could have helped to excite it. 
While at Westminster school, in what Southey deems " the 
happiest period of his Hfe," and while in the Temple, in 
the buoyancy of early manhood, he felt the power of this 
disease ; and hence, those who would ascribe his malady 
to those views of religion which he embraced several years 
after, are merely exhibiting that unreasonableness which is 
seldom absent from religious prejudice. 

Another remark which shoidd be made— especially to 
the young and inexperienced — ^is, that although it may 
appear, from the peculiar tenor of Cowper's life, as if his 
case was a very extraordinary one, the fact is quite other- 
wise. Few who have seen much of human life can be 
ignorant, that although cases resembling Cowper's are not 
very common, yet neither are they very rare. To exem- 
plify this, we will allude to two cases of a similar kind 
which have fallen under our own notice during the last 
few years. 

In a principal town of the county in which Cowper 
spent more than half his life^ lived a clei^gyman, whose 
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circumsianoes would be generally considered to be more 
than ordinarily felicitous. Possessing an abundant fortune, 
an amiable wife and family, good taste, and considerable 
leisure, most men would have regarded him as an indi- 
vidual of singularly fortunate lot. Yet, although left with- 
out control, and being not, in fact, insane, he was often, 
like Cowper, one of the most miserable of men. His dis- 
order was hypochondriasis ; and in his case " Methodism" 
could not be blamed, for his views resembled much more 
those of Southey, than those of Newton or Cowper. 

Nearer London, and not far from the latest abode of 
Cow})er's cousin Theodora, lived another clergyman. He, 
too, was not only a scholar and of blameless life, but also, 
like the former individual, amply provided for, and free 
from all pecimiary cares. When in health, and free from 
mental disorder, he was one of the happiest of men. 
Reconciled to God, and rejoicing in the light of his Re- 
deemer's countenance, his condition and state were, on the 
whole, such as an angel, if commanded, to labour on earth, 
might have chosen. But he, too, was subject to hypo- 
chondriasis ; and for several years towards the close of his 
life he " walked in darkness, and saw no light." The per- 
petual sadness which dwelt on his fine countenance could 
be forgotten by none who had once contemplated it. 

A third instance of this kind was brought under 
Cowpe"r*s ovm notice, by his friend Mr. Newton, in the 
hope that, in detecting the delusion in another mind, he 
might apply the remedy to his own. 

Simon Browne was bom about the year 1680, at 
Shepton Mallett, in Somersetshire, and in 1716 had been 
chosen minister of the Meeting in the Old Jewry ("one 
of the most respectable among the Dissenters") : He 
lost in the year 1723 his wife and only son, and fell 
into a deep melancholy, which ended in a settled per- 
suasion that " he had fallen under the sensible displeasure 
of God, who had caused his rational soul gradually to 
perish, and left him only an animal life, in common with 
brutes ; so that, though he retained the faculty of speaking 
in a manner that appeared rational to others, he had all 

P 
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the while no more notion of what he said than a parrot, — 
being utterly divested of consciousness. It was, there- 
fore," he said, " profane for him to pray, and incongruous to 
be present at the prayers of others." Resigning his minia- 
try under this delusion, he retired to his native place, and 
there amused himself with translating portions of the 
Greek and Latin poets into English verse, and writing little 
pieces for the use of children. Then he undertook to com- 
pile a dictionary, which, he observed, was doing nothing 
that required a reasonable soul : but towards the close of 
his life, he engaged earnestly in theological subjects, and 
published A sober and charitable Disquisition concerning 
the Importance of the Trinity ; a Jit Rebuke to a Ittdicrous 
Injldel, in Repli/ to one of WooUton^s Discourses ; and A 
Defence of the Religion of Nature and of the Christian 
Revelation^ in answer to TindaVs Christianity as old as the 
Creation, All these are said to be " well-i*easoned and 
clearly-written pieces," and the latter " was allowed to be 
the best which that, controversy produced." He had pre- 
pared a Dedication for this to Queen Caroline, as of all 
extraordinary things which had been tendered to her royal 
hands, the chief; not in itself, "but on account of the 
author, who, said he, is the first being of the kind, and yet 
without a name. He was once a man, and of some little 
name, but of no worth, as his present imparalleled case 
makes but too manifest ; for by the immediate hand of 
an avenging God, his very thinking substance has for more 
than seven years been continually wasting away, till it is 
wholly perished out of him, if it be not utterly gone to 
nothing. None, no, not the least remembrance of its very 
ruins remains ; not the shadow of an idea is left ; nor any 
sense that so much as any one single one, perfect or im- 
perfect, whole or diminished, ever did appear to a mind 
within him, or was perceived by it." 

Those who have been personally acquainted with such 
cases — and they are not rare ones — will easily perceive that 
there was nothing so singular or strange in Cowper's ail- 
ment, as to require any particular apology or laboured 
investigation. 
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The disorder itself has been correctly described by an 
eminent Reviewer,* in very few words : — 

" Cowper's mind was undoubtedly predisposed to hypo- 
chondria, from some mystery of its original orgamsation. 
It so happened that the particular form assumed by his 
complaint was the desperate belief in his eternal rejection ; 
but had religious ideas been less prevalent in his mind 
than they probably were, some other phantom would have 
been conjured up instead of this, the original propensity 
remaining the same." 

Two speaking portraits, by his ovm pen, describe both 
his melancholy mood, and his more peaceful hours, during 
his Olney life. The nature of his disease is thus faithfully 
sketched in the piece entitled Betirement : — 

" Look where he comes — ^in this embowered alcove 
Stand close concealed, and see a statue move. 
Lips busy, and eyes fixed, foot falling slow. 
Arms hanging idly down, hands clasped below. 
Interpret to the marking eye distress 
Such as its symptoms can alone express. 
That tongue is silent now ; that silent tongue 
Could argue once, could jest or join the song. 
Could give advice, could censure or commend, 
Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend. 
B.enoTmced alike its office and its sport. 
Its brisker and its graver strains fall short : 
Both fail beneath a fever's secret sway, 
And like a summer brook are pass'd away." 

And his happier hours, the first eight years spent at 
Olney, are thus described : — 

** I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since ; with many an arrow deep enfix'd 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by One who had himself 
Been hurt by th* archers : in his sides he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts 

• Edinburgh Beriew, Na 128. 
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He drew them forth, and healed, and bade me live. 
Since then, with few associates, in remote 
And silent woods I wander, far from those 
My former partners of the peopled scene ; 
With few associates, and not wishing more, 
Here much I rmninate, as much I may. 
With other views of men and manners now 
Than once ; and others of a life to come." 

Still, however, we shall doubtless be asked, how we can 
account for this long imprisonment, in the dungeons of 
despair, of a pilgrim who had for seven or eight years pre- 
viously been walking simply and peacefully with Gk>d, and 
living" in the personal friendship of such a pastor as Mr. 
Newton. We reply, just as Cowper himself replied, when, 
called on to explain the removal of his friend Unwin, 
and writing to Lady Hesketh, he says, — 

" The removal of a man in the prime of life, of such a 
character, and with such connexions, seems to make a void 
in society which can never be filled. Grod seemed to have 
made him just what he was, that he might be a blessing to 
others ; and when the influence of his character and-abihties 
began to be felt, removed him. These are mysteries that 
we cannot contemplate without astonishment ; but which 
will, nevertheless, be explained hereafter, and must in the 
meantime be revered in silence." 

Treating of these mysteries in the dealings of Divine 
Providence, Bishop M^Hvaine says : — 

" Consider how httle we are capable of discerning the 
interior of anything ; how we are only as children in the 
nursery, looking out upon the boundless empire of Qod, 
through a very little window, and that very obscure ; that 
it is but just a corner of the map of his universal provi- 
dence that is imrolled to our inspection ; so that we see 
never but 'parts of his ways,' and cannot follow out a 
single Une of the chart beyond our own position." 

" Every least event, the falling of a lea^ the passing of a ' 
shadow, the movement of a thought, the death of an insect, 
is connected, in the counsels of God, as really as the down- 
fall of an empire, with one grand, holy, infinitely good and 
wise design, which, from the beginning, he has been carrying 
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on toward the final consummation, as steadily and sorelj 
as the sun ascends the skies ; involving infinite complexity 
of detail ; presenting to our feeble vision inextricable con- 
fusion and contradiction ; but going on in the continual 
progress of its vast orbit, with such harmony and per- 
fectness in the sight of God, that all will be finally com- 
pleted precisely where, and when, and how, his will at first 
designed. 

" But what a world of darkness is all that movement to 
us, except as we see a httle of its surface ! How much of 
it can we trace 1 How far can our sounding-line descend 
into its depths 1 How many of its winding labyrinths are 
we able to follow ? Is there a single course on that chart 
that our eye can pursue ? Is there a single action of our 
own, or of any creature, the bearing of which on that move- 
ment we can see, or in any degree appreciate, knowing, as 
we do, all the while, that every action of every creature is 
part and parcel of that wondrous system ? 

" A few things of Grod's providence we do know, but only 
because he has told us.' We know that in the moving on 
of his great purposes he is present everywhere, and to as 
all ; that his will controls, combines, subordinates all 
events to his final design ; that to each of us there is that 
freeness which makes us morally accountable for what we 
do, or leave undone ; that all things shall work together 
for eternal good to them that love Qod ; that the ultimate 
accomphshment of the perfect redemption and blessedness 
of the whole blessed communion of those who beheve in 
his Son Jesus Christ, is the one end to which the whole 
movement is directed ; and that all will issue at last in 
most wonderfully displaying and glorifying the infinite 
riches of the wisdom, and goodness, and grace of God to a 
sinful world. More than this, as to the providence of our 
Heavenly Father, we know not — more, we have no need, in 
this life, to know. It is our Father's hand that is guiding 
all ; and what need his children to inquire any further 1 
* His way is in the sea, and his path in the mighty waters, 
and his footsteps are not known.* We cannot follow them ; 
but we can trust and not be afraid. We may take the 
lamp of his word, and go forward in our daily obedience, 
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feeliiig tliat the path of life and salvation, and so of hap- 
pineflfl, here, as well as hereafter, is plain ; but still, — it is 
Night* 

It is a circumstance which ought not to be overlooked, 
that, only a short time before his illness of 1773, Cowper's 
own thoughts were drawn to this very subject ; and, in 
something like a prophetic strain, he penned the following 
hymn : — 

" God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-failing skill 
He treasures up his bright designs, 

And works his sovereign will. . 

Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ! 

The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 

In blessings on your bead. 

Judge not tbe Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning providence 

He hides a smiling face. 

His purposes will ripen fast. 

Unfolding every hour ; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower. 

Blind unbelief is sure to err, 

And scan his work in vain ; 
God is his own interpreter. 

And he will make it plain." 

Yet, although our duty and our greatest wisdom is to 
adore in silence, when "(lod's ways are in the deep and his 
path in the great waters," stiU, in some cases, and possibly 
in this, a glimpse of the Divine purpose may be gained. 

• The Truth and the Life, by the Bt- Bev. C. P. M'nvaine. 
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At the period when Cowper appeared, a work was carry- 
ing on, in which — speaking after the manner of men— God 
required just such an instrument as it pleased him to raise 
up in Cowper. The upward progress of England towards 
that elevation which has latterly been given to her, had 
commenced. God had called and sent forth Whitfield and 
Wesley, Toplady and Berridge and Newton. By these, 
the rough and firm foundation of evangelical truth liad 
been laid. But still, what was called "Methodism" was 
held in low esteem by the educated and elevated classes. 

To alter this state of things required such a man as 
Cowper. And here we must distinguish between two dif- 
ferent operations, and two different kinds of labour. 

Individuals are converted and saved by a Divine change 
wrought in the heart : this is chiefly the office of the ministry, 
and effected by means of the pulpit. But, besides this, 
there is another, a lower, and less supernatural work, car- 
ried on in nations ; softening, ameliorating, and "bringing 
them nigh." To explain what we mean, we will refer to one 
or two facts. 

The state of the people of England has. been greatly 
changed for the better in the last sixty or eighty years ; 
and this, in many respects which cannot be direcUy traced 
to the public preaching of the Gospel. Myriads are now 
furthering the work of God, who, a century ago, would have 
been found among its furious opposers ; and this, without 
being themselves, in heart, renewed unto righteousness. 

At the beginning of the present century, in the metro- 
polis, the fashionable employment on the Sabbath-day of 
the higher classes was, after the morning service, to spend 
an hour or two in a drive in the Parks. The last five-and- 
twenty years have witnessed the decay of this custom ; 
and few are now seen in the Parks on Sunday, except the 
** gentlemen of the turf," and ladies of a still lower repu- 
tation. 

At the same period, Sunday was the favourite day for 
dinner-parties at the west end of the metropolis. Now, a 
large dinner-party is becoming an unusual and a disre- 
putable thing on that day. 

At the same period, the savage " bull-bait'' was a COJ 
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mon amusement in our provincial towns ; and noblemen 
and gentlemen of reputation attended the pugilistic prize- 
fights which then occurred every two or three months. 
Now, all such amusements have nearly passed away ; and 
the magistrate who should hear of an intended bull-bait or 
pugilistic encounter in his neighbourhood, would be almost 
sure to issue his warrant to apprehend the parties as 
criifiinals. 

In a variety of other and similar respects a great change 
has taken place since the close of the last century. We 
owe it to the Divine Hand ; but by what means has that 
Hand worked 1 Not simply or chiefly by the pulpit ; for 
Sabbath-breakers and bull-tormentors are not found among 
those who come within hearing, even of a Scott or a Newton. 

The Unseen Hand uses many means *to bring about 
such changes as these. But, mogrfi imquestionably, one of 
the most powerful means employed, for the amelioration of 
society in England, was, the raising up a Christian Poet. 

The saying has long been noted for its wisdom : " I care 
not who makes the laws for a people, if you will let me 
make their songs'* By means of the bard of Olney, " Me- 
thodism"— t. e. Bible Christianity — was brought in a popu- 
lar and captivating form into every library in the kingdom, 
and into almost every drawing-room. The very truths of 
Scripture,<Aoi\LQdi in fervid and poetic language, were sounded 
in every man's ears. Who, that reads at all in England, 
has not read Cowper 1 And who, having read, forgets such 
pictures as those which were sketched by him ? 

Now, for a work of this peculiar nature, Grod required 
an instrument of a peculiar kind. And to create such an 
instrument, peculiar means were, humanly speaking, neces- 
sary. He who seeks to produce a lancet or razor of the 
finest edge, selects a fitting piece of ore, and then exposes 
it to a special anneahng in the fire. 

Let us present a few of the golden passages which are 
scattered about Cowper's writings ; and let us ask our 
readers to consider, what must be the natural effect of 
such appeals to the heart and understanding, carried, by 
the brilliancy of the author's genius, into every library and 
almost every drawing-room in the kingdom : — 
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" for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more. My ear is pain'd. 
My soul is sick with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fiU'd. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is sever'd as the flax, 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colour'd like his own ; and having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplored, 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot. 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts liis sweat 
With stripes, that Mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps, when she sees inflicted on a beast. 
Then, what is man ? And what man seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush, 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 
I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eam'd. 
No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation prized above all price, 
I had much rather be myself the slave. 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home — then why abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Keceive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
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And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through eveiy vein 
Of all your empire ; that, where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.** 



"But there is yet a liberty, unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpraised, 
Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and hell confederate take away ; 
A liberty, which persecution, fraud, 
Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind ; 
Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more ? 
'Tis liberty of heart derived from Heaven, 
Bought with Hi» blood who gave it to mankind. 
And seal'd with the same token. It is held 
By charter, and that charter sanction'd sure 
By the unimpeachable and awful oath 
And promise of a God. His other gifts 
All bear the royal stamp, that speaks them his, 
And are august ; but this transcends them all. 
His other works, the visible display 
Of all-creating energy and might, 
Are grand no doubt, and worthy of the word. 
That, finding an interminable space 
Unoccupied, has fill'd the void so well. 
And made so sparkling what was dark before : 
But these are not his glory. Man, 'tis true, 
Smit with the beauty of so fair a scene, 
Might well suppose the Artificer divine 
Meant it eternal, had he not himself 
Pronounced it transient, glorious as it is; 
And, still designing a more glorious far, 
Doom'd it as insufficient for his praise. 
These therefore are occasional, and pass : 
Form'd for the confutation of the fool. 
Whose lying heart disputes against a God ; 
That office serv'd, they must be swept away. 
Not so the labours of his love : they shine 
In other heavens than these that we behold, 
And fade not. There is Paradise that fears 
No forfeiture, and of its fruits he sends 
Large prelibation oft to saints below. 
Of these the first in order, and the pledge, 
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And confident assurance of the rest, 
Is liberty ; a flight into his arms, 
Ere yet mortality's fine threads give way ; 
A clear escape from tyrannizing lust. 
And full immunity from penal woe.*' 

" He is the freeman, whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides. There's not a chain. 
That hellish foes, confederate for his harm. 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off 
With as much ease as Samson his green withes. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and though* poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight. 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers : his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired. 
Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye. 
And smiling say—* My Father made them all ! * 
Are they not his by a peculiar right. 
And by an emphasis of interest his. 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy. 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love. 
That plann'd, and built, and still upholds a world 
So clothed with beauty for rebellious man ? 
Yes — ^ye may fill your gamers, ye that reap 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 
In senseless riot ; but ye will not find 
In feast, or in the chase, in song or dance, 
A liberty like his, who unimpeach'd 
Of usurpation, and to no man's wrong. 
Appropriates nature as his Father's work, 
And has a richer use of yours than you. 
He is indeed a freeman. Free by birth 
Of no mean city ; plann'd, or ere the hills 
Were built, the fountains open'd, or the sea. 
With all his roaring multitude of waves. 
His freedom is the same in every stage ; 
And no condition of this changeful life, 
So manifold in cares, whose eveiy day 
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Brings its own evil with it, makes it less : 

For he has wings, that neither sickness, pain, 

Nor peniiry, can cripple or confine. 

No nook so narrow, hut he spreads them there 

With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 

His body bound, but knows not what a range 

His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt. 

Whom God deUghts in, and in whom he dwells." 



" Thou art the source and centre of all minds, 
Their only point of rest, eternal Word ! 
From thee departing they are lost, and rove 
At random, without honour, hope, or peace. 
From thee is all that soothes the Ufe of man, 
His high endeavour, and his glad success. 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But oh ! thou bounteous Giver of all good. 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown ! 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor : 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away." 



" Sweet is the harp of prophecy ; too sweet 
Not to be wrong'd by a mere mortal touch : 
Nor can the wonders it records be sung 
To meaner music, and not suffer loss. 
But when a poet, or when one like me, 
Happy to rove among poetic flowers. 
Though poor in skill to rear them, lights at last 
On some fair theme, some theme divinely fair, 
Such is the impulse and the spur he feels, 
To give it praise proportion'd to its worth. 
That not to attempt it, arduous as he deems 
The labour, were a task more arduous still. 
O scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 
Scenes of accomplish'd bliss ; which who can see. 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refresh'd with foretaste of the joy ? 
Kivers of gladness water all the earth. 
And clothe all climes with beauty ; the reproach 
Of barrenness is past. The fruitful field 
Laughs with abundance ; and the land, once lean. 
Or fertile only in its own disgrace. 
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Exults to see its thistly curse repealed. 

The various seasons woven into one, 

And that one season an eternal spring. 

The garden fears no blight, and needs no fence, 

For there is none to covet ; all are full. 

The lion, and the libbard, and the bear. 

Graze with the fearless flocks ; all bask at noon 

Together, or all gambol in the shade 

Of the same grove, and drink one common stream. 

Antipathies are none. No foe to man 

Lurks in the serpent now : the mother sees, 

And smiles to see, her infant's playful hand 

Stretch'd forth to dally with the crested worm, 

To stroke his azure neck, or to receive 

The lambent homage of his aiTowy tongue. 

All creatures worship man, and all mankind 

One Lord, one Father. EiTor has no place : 

That creeping pestilence is driven away ; 

The breath of heaven has chased it. In the heart 

No passion touches a discordant string, 

But all is harmony and love. Disease 

Is not : the pure and uncontaminate blood 

Holds its due course, nor fears the frost of age. 

One song employs all nations ; and all cry, 

* Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us!* 

The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 

Shout to each other, and the mountain-tops 

From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 

Till nation after nation taught the strain. 

Earth roUs the rapturous Hosanna round." 



* Yon cottager who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light : 
She for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit : 
Eeceives no praise ; but though her lot be such 
(Toilsome and indigent), she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
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And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant ! unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward : 
He, praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come ; 
She, never heard of half a mile from home : 
He, lost in errors his vain heart prefers ; 
She, safe in the simplicity of hers." 



" When nations are to perish in their sins, 
'Tis in the church the leprosy begins ; 
The priest, whose office is with zeal sincere 
To watch the fountain, and preserve it clear, 
Carelessly nods and sleeps upon the brink, 
"While others poison what the flock must drink ; 
Or, waking at the call of lust alone. 
Infuses lies and errors of his own ; 
His unsuspecting sheep believe it pure ; 
And, tainted by the very means of cure, 
Catch from each other a contagious spot, 
The foul fore-runner of a general rot. 
Then Truth is hush'd, that Heresy may preach ; 
And all is trash, that Eeason cannot reach : 
Then God's own image on the soul impressed 
Becomes a mockery, and a standing jest; 
And faith, the root whence only can arise 
The graces of a life that wins the skies. 
Loses at once all value and esteem. 
Pronounced by greybeards a pernicious dream : 
Then Ceremony leads her bigots forth, 
Prepar'd to fight for shadows of no worth ; 
While truths, on which eternal things depend. 
Find not, or hardly find, a single friend : 
As soldiers watch the signal of command. 
They learn to bow, to kneel, to sit, to stand ; 
Happy to fill religion's vacant place^ 
With hollow form, and gesture, and grimace." 



" Leuoonomus, (beneath well-sounding Greek 
I slur a name a poet must not speak) 
Stood pilloried on Infamy's high stage, 
And bore the pelting scorn of half an age ; 
The very butt of Slander, and the blot 
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For every dart that Malice ever shot. 

The man that mention'd him at once dismiss'd 

All mercy from his lips, and sneer'd and hiss'd ; 

His crimes were such as Sodom never knew. 

And perjury stood up to swear all true ; 

His aim was mischief, and bis zeal pretence, 

His speech rebellion against common sense ; 

A knave, when tried on honesty's plain rule ; 

And when by that of reason, a mere fool; 

The world's best comfort was, his doom was pass'd ; 

Die when he might, he must be damn'd at last. 
Now, Truth, perform thine office ; waft aside 

The curtain drawn by Prejudice and Pride, 

Reveal (the man is dead) to wondering eyes 

This more than monster, in his proper guise. 
He loved the world that hated him : the tear 

That dropp'd upon his Bible was sincere : 

Assail'd by scandal and the tongue of strife, 

His only answer was a blameless life ; 

And he that forged, and he that threw the dart. 

Had each a brother's interest in his heart. 

Paul's love of Christ, and steadiness unbribed, 

Were copied close in him, and well transcribed. 

He follow'd Paul ; his zeal a kindred flame, 

His apostolic charity the same. 

Like him, cross'd cheerfully tempestuous seas, 

Forsaking country, kindred, friends, and ease ; 

Like him he labour'd, and like him content 

To bear it, suffer'd shame, where'er he went. 

Blush, Calumny ! and write upon his tomb, 

If honest Eulogy can spare the room, 

Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies. 

Which, aim'd at him, have pierced the offended skies ! 

And say, Blot out my sin, confessed, deplored, 

Against thine image, in thy saint, O Lord ! " 



" Stand now and judge thyself— Hast thou inourr'd 
His anger, who can waste thee with a word, 
Who poises and proportions sea and land, 
Weighing them in the hollow of his hand, 
And in whose avrfnl sight all nations seem 
As grasshoppers, as dust, a drop, a dream ? 



/ 
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Hast thou (a sacrilege his soul abhors) 
Claim 'd all the glory of thy prosperous wars ? 
Proud of thy fleets and armies, stolen the gem 
Of his just praise, to lavisli it on them ? 
Hast tliou not leam'd, what thou art often told, 
A truth still sacred, and believed of old, 
That no success attends on spears and swords 
Unbless'd, and that the battle is the Lord's ? 
That courage is his creature ; and dismay 
The post, that at his bidding speeds away, 
Ghasdy in feature, and his stammering tongue 
With doleful humour and sad presage hung, 
To quell the valour of the stoutest heart. 
And teach the combatant a woman's part ? 
That he bids thousands fly when none pursue, 
Saves as he will by many or by few. 
And claims for ever, as his royal right. 
The event and sure decision of the fight ? 

Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom's breast, 
Exported slavery to the conquer'd East ? 
Pull'd donvTi the tyrants India served with dread. 
And raised thyself a greater, in their stead ? 
Gone thither arm'd and hungry, retum'd full. 
Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 
A despot big with power obtained by wealth. 
And that obtain'd by rapine and by stealth ? 
With Asiatic vices stored thy mind. 
But left their virtues and thine own behind ? 

Hast thou, by statute, shoved from its design 
The Saviour's feast, his own bless'd bread and wine, 
And made the symbols of atoning grace 
An office-key,- a picklock to a place. 
That infidels may prove tlieir title good 
By an oath dipp'd in sacramental blood ? 
A blot that will be still a blot, in spite 
Of all that grave apologists may write ; 
And though a bishop toU to cleanse the stain, 
He wipes and scours the silver cup in vain. 
And hast thou sworn on every slight pretence. 
Till perjuries are common as bad pence. 
While thousands, careless of the damning sin. 
Kiss the book's outside who ne'er looked within ?" 
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The first of these passages worked, in course of time, 
the cleansing of Britain from the guilt of slavery ; — ^the 
second, in even a shorter period, destroyed the Test and 
Corporation Acta. 

But Southey, and the Edinburgh and Quarterly Beview- 
ers, and all o«thers who hole ^ Methodism," would fain have 
had the poet without his " ^oom," and without his '' peculiar 
views.** In other wcnrds, they would have the effect without 
the cause. This unreasonable desire suggests a train of 
thought which may be not witluMiEt its utility. 

These writers. dialik» greatly to hear of what is called 
Cowper's " conversion.** He himself, in a private memoir, 
composed in his eahookesl and swst rational hours, asierU 
the fact. They still persist in doubtkkg it, and call iD his 
insanity at other periods^ c&f lus lile to^ destroy the value of 
his testimony on this one point. They wish to discredit 
the supposition, that there was any such total change 
wrought in him as th^ Apostles constantly describe, and 
as he himself avers ta have taken place. 

Yet there is one ''conversion,** at least, which they 
can scarcely caU in question, for iflie proo£3 of it are visible 
and tangible to the whole w(»rld. We mean hi& conversion 
from a Trifler into a INkn — ^fromi s drawing-room lounger 
into a mover of the nations — from a poor, weak, helpless 
thing, into a Power, " mighty, through God, to the pulling 
down of strongholds.**" 

We have just spokem of him aa raised up^ andi espe^ 
dally trained, by Divine Providence, for a special work. 
And this is a point which has been too lightly passed over 
in most of the biographies of him whidi have hitherte^been 
written. We know the date of hi» oonveraion, almost to a 
day. It was in the spring, of 1764, when he was in his 
thirty- third year, that, as he tells vs, '^ In a moment I be- 
lieved and received the Cfio^)eL** Now, let las contemplate 
him, for a few minutes^ before and after this great change. 

He was always, from his diildhood, possessed of talents, 
education, and refinement But for more than thirty 
years he lived a vague, desultory, idle, and purposeless j 
We have his " early productions,**-^not the weak i 
of childhood, but poems written in his twenty-i 
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twenty-sixth years. Generally, they possess no excellence' 
or value. The whole fruits of his pen, for all these thirty 
years, are not above the average school-exercises of thou-^ 
sands of clever school-boys. Had not the great change of 
1764 taken place, all memory of WilUam Cowper as an 
author would have been long since forgotten. To use the 
plain but accurate language of the Eclectic Review, — 

" Cowper was always amiable ; but it must not be dis- 
guised that, at the age of thirty, he was but an elegant 
tri'fler, gay, wayward, restless, reckless, indolent ; — one of 
the most helpless and useless tribe of beings, a poor, fine 
gentleman." 

Such was the poet before what he calls his " conversion." 
What was he afterwards ? Let Campbell, another poet, and 
of kindred ideas with Southey, describe his character ; — 
. " Cowper's language has such a masculine, idiomatic 
strength, and his manner, whether he rises into grace or 
falls into negligence, has so much plain and familiar freedom, 
that we read no poetry with a deeper conviction of its 
having come from the writer's heart ; and of the enthusiasm, 
in whatever he describes, having been unfeigned and un- 
exaggerated." " There is a gravity of long-felt conviction 
in his sentiments, which gives an imcommon ripeness of 
character to his poetry." " His verse abounds with opposite 
traits of severity and gentleness, of solemnity and mirth, 
which appear almost anomalous ; and there is, undoubt- 
edly, sometimes an air of moody versatiUty in the extreme 
contrasts of his feelings. But, looking to his poetry as an 
entire structure, it has a massive air of sincerity. It is 
founded on stedfast principles of belie£" 

"Society is his debtor. Poetical expositions of the 
horrors of slavery may, indeed, seem very unlikely agents 
in contributing to destroy it ; but «uch appeals to the 
heart of the community are not lost. They fix themselves 
silently in the popular memory, and become, at last, a part 
of that public opinion which must, sooner or later, wrench 
the lash from the hand of the oppressor." * 

* This was written htfort tiie passing of the West India Emanoii)ation 
Act. 
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Here is a transformation, the evidence of which is com- 
plete, — ^the reality of which is beyond a doubt. A fact is 
also adduced, as the real basis, — ^the only apparent cause 
jfbr so wonderful a change. It is sufficient in itself, and it 
is amply vouched for. Surely those who dislike to credit 
it, should account for the phenomenon by some other 
tenable hypothesis. 

■ They offer us none ; but merely endeavour to evade 
the difficulty by factitiously elevating his character during 
his earlier life, and depreciating it during his later years. 
They dislike, and treat with disregard, his supposed "con- 
version." They wish to think that he was a Christian 
long before, when, as he tells us, he was "living in an 
uninterrupted course of sin," and when, but for visiting 
his uncle's family, he would " never have seen the inside 
of a church." ffis strong impression, or whatever else it 
was, of which he was sensible while at Dr. Cotton's, they 
regard as a mere fancy or day-dream, — an impression made 
in a moment, and in a moment fading away. 

This evident and imconcealed dislike to the /ac* of 
Cowper^s "conversion," contrasts strongly with th© readi- 
ness with which the most romantic ./Sc^tM are credited 
and approved. Thus, in one of the most popular stones of 
our most popular novelist, a man of excessive pride, and of 
iron insensibility, is suddenly converted into a meek, 
humble, and affectionate being.* And this happens merely 
as a result of the loss of fortime ! Yet, no one remarloj 
that this is " entirely out of nature ;" — that no instance of 
such a change, apart from the power of the Gk>spel, was 
ever known ; — and that if the writer had described Mr. 
Dombey as finding, on awaking one morning, a pair of 
wings growing from his shoulders, he would not have 
imagined a thing more romantic or incredible than he has 
done. But novel-readers do not detect, and are not of- 
fended at, the utter improbability of the narrative. It 
supposes a thorough conversion of a man's being, wholly by 
his own power or will ; or, rather, by the force of natural 
causes— adversity, or solitude, or illness. This is believed^ 

* Dombejf ami Son, by CSuvIm Dieken^ 
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because it is liked. But let a man narrate the truth as to 
his own experience, and let him speak of a Divine power 
operating through the Gospel, and bringing him to Christ 
for salvation ; and at once a cry is raised of ^' Enthusiasm,^ 
"Methodism," or "Calvinism.** The Jlction is eagerly ap- 
plauded, because it agrees with men's wishes ; the fact is 
rejected, as incredible or exaggerated, because it makes 
salvation the gift of God, and not the work of man. So 
was it in our Lord's own day. When he, speaking to the 
men of his own city, Nazareth, said : — 

" I tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel in 
the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three years 
and ^ months, when great famine was throughout all the 
land ; but unto none of them was Elias sent, save unto 
Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. 
And many lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the 
prophet ; and none of them was cleansed, saving Naaman 
the Syrian.'* Then we are immediately told, that " all they 
in the synagogue, when they heard these things, were filled 
with wrath, and rose up, and thrust him out of the city, 
and led him unto the brow of the hill whereon their city 
was built, that they might cast him down headlong."* 

But we must return to the present history. The test 
of the reality of the total change which passed upon 
Cowper in 1764, was its endurance. Those who would fain 
treat it as a dream, a fancy, a delusion, ought to hesitate 
when they see that the faith which Cowper received while 
at St. Alban's never changed or departed. Of himself, of 
his own interest in the Gospel, he was allowed to doubt, 
and even to despair. But his convictions as to the great 
truths of Scripture, — ^as to sin, and as to salvation, never 
varied one iota. We may study his letters, his poems, his 
life, for more than thirty years, without detecting the least 
variation in his views of the Saviour or of the Gospel. 

Examine these two letters, one written to his cousin, 
Mrs. Cowper, in 1769 ; the other to Mr. Newton, in 1792. 
More than twenty yea^rs had elapsed, yet the letters speak 
the same language, oa ^ points ejpcept one. He had learnt 

*■ Luke, iv. 25-29. 
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to doubt his own interest in the Gospel, just as he had 
learned to doubt whether his nearest friends loved him ; 
but in every other respect his belief remains the same : — 

"Olneyy August Blyl7Qd. 
"My dear Cousin, — ^A letter from your brother Frederic 
brought me yesterday the most afflicting intelligence that 
has reached me these many years. I pray to Qod to 
comfort you, and to enable you to sustain this heavy stroke 
with that resignation to his will which none but himself 
can give, and which he gives to none but his own children. 
How blessed and happy is your lot, my dear friend, beyond 
th^ common lot of the greater part of mankind ; that you 
know whiat it is to draw near to Qod in prayer; and are 
acquainted with a throne of grace ! You have resources 
in the infinite love of a dear Redeemer which are withheld 
from millions : and the promises of God, which are yea 
and amen in Jesus, are sufficient to answer all your neces- 
sities, and to sweeten the bitterest cup which your heavenly 
Father will ever put into your hand. May he now give you 
liberty to drink at these wells of salvation, till you are 
filled with consolation and peace in the midst of trouble. 
He has said, * When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee.* You have need of such a word as this, and he 
knows your need of it, and the time of necessity is the 
time when he will be sure to appear in behalf of those who 
trust in him. I bear you and yours upon my heart before 
him night and day, for I never expect to hear of distress 
which shall call upon me with a louder voice to pray for 
the sufferer. I know the Lord hears me for myself, vile 
and sinful as I am, and believe, and am sure, that he will 
hear me for you also. He is the friend of the widow and 
the father of the fatherless, even God in his holy habitation ; 
in all our afflictions he is afflicted, and chastens us in mercy. 
Surely he will sanctify this dispensation to you, do you 
great and everlasting good by it, make the world appear 
like dust and vanity in your sight, as it truly is, and open 
to your view the glories of a better coimtry, where there 
shaJl be no moite death, neither sorrow, nor pain ; but God 
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shall wipe away all tears from your eyes for ever. Oh, 
that comfortable word ! — * I have chosen thee in the furnace 
of affliction ;* so that our very sorrows are evidences of 
our calling, and he chastens us because we are his children. 
" My dear cousin, I commit you to the word of his 
grace, and to the comforts of his Holy Spirit. Your life is 
needful for your family. May Grod, in mercy to them, 
prolong it ; and may he preserve you from the dangerous 
effects which a stroke hke this might have upon a frame 
so tender as yours. I grieve with you, I pray for you ; 
could I do more I would, but Grod must comfort you. 
" Yours, in oup dear Lord Jesus, 

"W.C." 

" July 30, 1792. 
"My dear Friend, — ^Ldke you, I am obUged to snatch 
short opportunities of corresponding with my friends ; and 
to write what I can, not what I would. Your kindness in 
giving me the first letter after your return claims my 
thanks ; and my tardiness to answer it would demand an 
apology, if, having been here, and witnessed how much my 
time is occupied in attendance on my poor patient, you 
could possibly want one. She proceeds, I trust, in her 
recovery ; but at so slow a rate, that the difference made 
in a week is hardly perceptible to me, who am always with 
her. This last night has been the worst she has known 
since her illness — entirely sleepless till seven in the 
morning. Such ill rest seems but an indifferent prepara- 
tion for a long journey, which we purpose to undertake 
on Wednesday, when we set out for Eartham, on a visit to 
JVIr. Hay ley. The journey itself will, I hope, be useful to 
her ; and the air of the sea, blowing over the South Downs, 
together with the novelty of the scene to us, will, I hope, 
be serviceable^ to us both. You may imagine that we, who 
have been resident on one spot so many years, do not 
engage in such an enterprise without some anxiety. Per- 
sons accustomed to travel would make themselves merry 
with mine ; it seems so disproportioned to the occasion. 
Once I have been on the point of determining not to go, 
I and even since we fixed the day ; my troubles have been 
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so insupportable. But it has been made a matter of much 
prayer, and at last it has pleased God to satisfy me, in 
some measure, that his will corresponds with our purpose, 
and that he will afford us his proteebion. You, I know, will 
not be unmindful of us during our absence from home ; 
but will obtain for us, if your prayers can do it, all that we 
would ask for ourselves — the presence and favour of God, 
a salutary effect of our journey, and a safe return. 

" I rejoiced, and had reason to do so, in your coming to 
Weston, for I think the Lord came with you. Not> indeed, 
to abide with me ; not to restore me to that intercourse 
with Him which I enjoyed twenty years ago ; but to 
awaken in me, however, more spiritual feeling than I have 
experienced, except in two instances, during all that time. 
The comforts that I had received under your ministry, in 
better days, all rushed upon my recollection ; and, during 
two or three transient momente, seemed to be in a degree 
renewed. You will tell me that, transient as they were, 
they were yet evidences of a love that is not so ; and I 
am desirous to believe it. 

"With Mrs. Unwin's warm remembrances, and my 
cousin Johnson's best compliments, I am, 
" Sincerely yours, 

"W.C." 

Here we have the same man, the same Christian ; with 
only this difference ; — that the same disease which had 
caused him to doubt Mr. Newton's identity, caused him 
also to doubt his own interest in the Christian covenant. 

This permanence is the best possible refutation of the 
supposition that his conversion was a dream, a momentary 
fancy or impression. Had it been so, its vanishing would 
have been as certain as the disappearance of a shadow, or 
a mist. This permanence is also a solid ground of hope for 
Cowper himself. He was left to doubt his own safety, hU 
own salvation. But what he believed of God in his first 
and most joyful hours, that he believed as firmly in his 
darkest and most gloomy condition. To the last he was 
loyal and obedient. He could not say, indeed, " Though he 
day me, yet vnll I trvst in him^ — but he did say, day by 
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day, and hour by hour, ''He will slay me, but he has the 
fullest right to do it/* No rebeUious feeling, no hatred to 
God, ever drops from his lips, or his pen. He regarded him- 
self as a child mysteriously cast off, but he questioned not 
the parentis right, or impugned the justice of his decision. ' 

His views of God were merely tinged with the same 
delusion which overclouded his views of his nearest friends. 
He himself, describing to Lady Hesketh his illness of 1773, 
says,— 

'' This state of mind was accompanied with misappre- 
hensions of things and persons, which made me a very 
intractable patient. I believed that everybody hated me, 
and that Mrs, Unwin hated me most of aU; was convinced 
that my food was poisoned ; together with ten thousand 
meagrims of the same stamp." 

And in 1787 he tells Mr. Newton, that, on recovering 
from his illness of that year, he finds that another delusion 
has vanished from his mind. He says, — 

" After a long but necessary interruption of our corre- 
spondence I return to it again, better qualified, in one 
respect, than before ; — I mean, by a belief of your identity ; 
which, /or thirteen years, I did not believe. The acquisition 
of this Ught releases me from the disagreeable suspicion 
that I am addressing myself to you as the friend whom I 
loved and valued so highly in my better days, while in fact 
you are not that friend, but a stranger, ^* 

Thus was Cowper consistently in the dark, alike as to 
his earthly and his heavenly friend. He beUeved " that 
Mrs. Unwin hated him ;" — he believed " that Mr. Newton 
was not the friend whom he had known, but a stranger ;** 
—and he believed " that He who made him regretted that 
He had done so." And may we not reasonably hope, that 
as his earthly friends never once varied in their love for 
him, in consequence of his strange delusions with respect 
to them, so neither did his best Friend in heaven ? — ^for 
^* like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him." 

We have said that Cowper was submissive and obedient 
throughout. We detect no variation in his belief; — ^no 
repining, no rebellious feeling. Two doubts only have bcjen 
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' started, as to the consistency of his course : The first, as to. 
his mingling too much, in the latter part of his life, in the 
society of fashionable arid worldly people ; — the second, as 
to his lengthened labour upon Homer. 

We apprehend that the same apology applies to both. 
Deeming himself cut off from spiritual enjoyments and 
Christian occupations, and finding his mind agonized by 
melancholy thoughts, he was " driven," as he says, to the 
nearest occupation, not imlawful, in order to divert his 
mind firom preying on itself. Thus he tells Mr. Newton, 
"Being one day in such distress of mind as was hardly 
supportable, I took up the Iliad; and, merely to divert 
attention, translated the first twelve lines of it. The same 
necessity pressing me again, I translated more ; thus every 
day added something to the work.*' 

And one circumstance ought always to be borne in 
mind in connexion with this translation of the heathen 
poet, that its character, after all, proves that it was the real 
^Tashr While, in his own verses, he soared, mounted, 
and glowed, — in his translation he grovelled on the earth. 
" Whatever," says the Edinburgh Reviewer, " may be the 
fire and force of particular passages, they are separated by 
weary tracts of unenlivened prose, and a languor and 
sluggishness hang over great part of the performance." 
The failure, therefore, which is generally ascribed to this 
work, may reasonably be attributed to the fact, that it was 
to him merely " an occupation," to which he felt himself 
"driven." 

The life, then, which we have just been reviewing may 
be thus described : — 

The first thirty years were passed in school employ- 
ments and amusements, and in literary idling. A gentle- 
man by birth and education, — amiable, but a trifler, — almost 
half his life had glided away before he had seriously asked 
himself for what purpose he was living. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, two attacks of melancholy had shown that " his mind 
was predisposed to hypochondria, from some mystery of 
its original organisation." 

At last there came a crisis. His appointment to a high 
and responsible office threw a burden on him which he was 
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unable to bear. His mind gave way under the pressure, 
and a brain-fever consigned him to the care of a physiciaD, 
in whose charge he remained for miore than a year. 

In this retirement, he himself tells us that he first 
suffered remorse and despair ; and after a while, in the use 
of Gk)d's word, he received a cure. He was enabled to 
repent and believe the Gospel, and soon became full of joy 
and peace in beheving. 

For eight years after this we find him leading a calm 
and peaceful Hfe. We may give his own description of it 
in these well-known lines : — 

" Far from the world, Lord, I flee. 
From strife and tumult far ; 
From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war. 

The calm retreat, the silent shade. 

With prayer and praise agree ; 
And seem, by thy sweet bounty, made 

For those who follow thee. 

There, if thy Spirit touch the soul, 

And grace her mean abode. 
Oh, with what peace, and joy, and love. 

She communes with her God ! 

There like the nightingale she pours 

Her solitary lays ; 
Nor asks a witness of her song, 

Nor thirsts for human praise. 

Author and Guardian of my life, 

Sweet source of light divine. 
And (all harmonious names in one) 

My Savioiu", thou art mine ! 

What thanks I owe thee, and what love ! 

A boundless, endless store, 
Shall echo through the realms above 

When time shall be no more." 

After this, we hear of no departure on his part from 
God ; although, had such declension taken place, his friend 
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Mr. Newton Would have surely seen, and would have 
recorded it. Nor did God reject him. " The Lordy the Ood 
of Israel, saith, that he hateth pvMing away^^ " The gifts 
and calling of Ood are withovt repentance^ 

Still his mental ailment, such as he had thrice before 
experienced, returned upon him. Dreadful anguish seized 
him. " The fear of death came upon him, and an horrible 
dread overwhelmed him." For more than one year he 
suffered intensely ; then his disease gradually abated, till, 
after a time, he became able to write, and was then in- 
duced to take up the pen. 

And now comes forth to light, the Christian Poet. 
Between December 1780 and August 1784 the great business 
of his Ufe was accomplished. In about three years and a-half 
all his longer and more serious poems were written. In less 
than one year he composed The Task, — " that monument," 
says Southey, "which, though not loftier than the Pyra- 
mids, will more surely perpetuate its author^s name than 
those eldest of human works have handed down the his- 
tory of their founders." So short a period did it require 
to fulfil the great business of his life ! The first thirty 
yeai*s of his existence had been wasted ; the last fifteen 
were to be passed in melancholy, and in unproductive 
translations. The work he was sent into the world to do, 
was done in this short portion of the middle of his existence. 

And, while this duty was before him, his life, though 
overclouded by fear, was not a hfe of suffering. " It is 
consolatory to believe," says Southey, " that, during this 
long stage of his malady, Cowper was rarely so miserable 
as he represented himself to be. Though his disease of 
mind settled at last into the deepest shade, and ended in 
the very blackness of darkness, it is not less certain that, 
before it reached that point, it allowed him many years 
of moral and intellectual enjoyment." 

Still, as advancing age told upon his frame, and as his 
dearest friends were removed by death, or disabled by 
infirmity, his malady took a firmer hold, and gradually 
gained the entire ascendancy. All this is merely the na- 
tural order of events, and adds nothing to the original 
mystery, — ^Why a once happy Christian should be left to^flj 
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wander in such darkness? And this is merely a single 
point of the great mystery of life ; the understanding of 
which, in our present state, is denied to us, and no doubt 
wisely denied, inasmuch as it is, in itself, beyond our 
powers. 

The most consolatory thought, however, connected with 
this mystery, is that which St. Paul so wonderfully con- 
denses into a few brief words : " Our light afiictian, which is 
but for a mometU, worketh out for us a &r more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory ^ How does the Apostle here 
strain human language to the uttermost^ to express what, 
after all, is inexpressible, — ^the infinite discrepancy between 
a few brief years, spent on earth in pain or in sadness,—' 
and the eternity which is to follow, at " His right hand, 
where are pleasures for evermore ! *' 

The conneanon, indeed, the how it is, that this '^ light 
affliction" should " work out a weight of glory," is at 
present hidden from us. ** Like children looking out from 
their nursery-window," we see but by portions, and under- 
stand but little of what we do see. This is a necessary 
consequence of our present condition. We cannot desire- 
to be " as gods, knowing good and evil,'* without being in 
danger of the original temptation. But we may rest on a 
promise, explicit as language can make it, and firm as the 
foundations of the everlasting hills, — 

" All things shall work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called according to his purpose?* 

That Cowper was one of those who had been enabled, 
by Divine grace, to " love God," will be doubted by no. 
candid reader of the narrative which will be given in the 
Appendix. And the conclusion is inevitable. His suf- 
ferings, even, must have been among the "all things;" 
and he himself would not, now, wish to have been without 
them. 



APPENDIX. 

MEMOm OF THE EARLY LIFE 
OF WTLLTAM COWPER, 

WBTETEN BY HDIBELF. 



I CANNOT recollect that, till the month of December, in 
the thirty-second year of my life, I had ever any serious 
impressions of the religious kind, or at all bethought my- 
self of the things of my salvation, except in two or three 
instances. The first was of so transitory a nature, and 
passed when I was so very young, that, did I not intend 
what follows for a history of my heart, so far as reUgion 
has been its object, I should hardly mention it. 

At six years old I was taken from the nursery, and 
from the inamediate care of a most indulgent mother, and 
sent to a considerable school in Bedfordshire. Here I had 
hardships of different kinds to conflict with, which I felt 
more sensibly in proportion to the tenderness with which 
I had been treated at home. But my chief affliction con- 
sisted in my being singled out from all the other boys, by 
a lad about fifteen years of age, as a proper object upon 
whom he might let loose the cruelty of his temper. I 
jchoose to forbear a particular recital of the many acts of 
barbarity with which he made it his business continually 
to persecute me : it will be sufficient to say that he had, 
by his savage treatment of me, impressed such a dread of 
Ida figure upon my mind, that I well remember being 
afraid to lift up my eyes upon him higher than his knees, 
and that I knew him by his shoe-buckles better than any 
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other part of his dress. May the Lord pardon him, and 
may we meet in glory ! 

One day, as I was sitting alone on a bench in thd 
school, melancholy, and almost ready to weep at the recol- 
lection of what I had already suffered, and expecting at the 
same time my tormentor every moment^ these words of 
the Psalmist came into my mind, " I will not be afraid of 
what man can do unto me." I applied this to my own 
case, with a degree ai trust and confidence in God, that 
would have been no disgrace to a much more experienced 
Christian. Instantly I perceived in myself a briskness of 
spirits, and a cheerfulness which I had never before ex- 
perienced ; and took several paces up and down the room 
with joyftd alacrity, — his gift in whom I trusted. Happy 
had it been for me, if this early effort towards a dependence 
on the blessed God had been frequently repeated by me. 
But, alas ! it was the first and last instance of the kind 
between infancy and manhood. The cruelty of this boy, 
which he had long practised in so secret a manner that 
no creature suspected it, was at length discovered. He was 
expelled from the school, and I was taken from it. 

From hence, at eight years old, I was sent to Mr. D., an 
eminent surgeon and oculist, having very weak eyes, and 
being in danger of losing one of them. I continued a year 
in this fiimily, where religion was neither known nor prac- 
tised; and from thence was dispatched to Westminster. 
Whatever seeds of religion I might carry thither, before 
my seven years* apprenticeship to the classics was expired 
they were all marred and corrupted ; the duty of the 
schoolboy swallowed up every other ; and I acquired Latin 
and Greek at the expense of a knowledge much more im- 
portant. 

Here occurred the second instance of serious considera- 
tion. As I was crossing St. Margaret's churchyard late one 
evening, I saw a glimmering light in the midst of it, which 
excited my curiosity. Just as I arrived at the spot, a 
grave-digger, who was at work by the light of his lanthom, 
threw up a skuU, which struck me upon the leg. This 
little accident was an alarm to my conscience ; for that 
event may be numbered among the best religious docu- 
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ments ^hich I received at Westminster. The impression, 
however, presently went off ; and I became so forgetful of 
mortality, that, strange as it may seem, surveying my 
activity and strength, and observing the evenness of my 
pulse, I began to entertain, with no small complacency, a 
notion that, perhaps, I might never die ! This notion was, 
however, very short-lived ; for I was soon after stritck with 
a lowness of spirits imcommon at my age, and frequently 
had intimations of a consumptive habit. I had skill 
enough to understand their meaning, but could never pre- 
vail on myself to disclose them to any one ; for I thought 
any bodily infirmity a disgrace, especially a consumption. 
This messenger from the Lord, however, did his errand, 
and perfectly convinced me that I was mortal. 

That I may do justice to the place of my education, I 
must relate one mark of religious discipline, which, in my 
time, was observed at Westminster; I mean, the pains 
which Dr. Nicholls took to prepare us for confirmation. 
The old man acquitted himself of his duty like one who 
had a deep sense of its importance ; and I believe most of 
us were struck by his manner, and affected by his exhort- 
ation. For my own part, I then, for the first time, at- 
tempted prayer in secret ; but being little accustomed to 
that exercise of the heart, and having very childish notions 
of religion, I foimd it a difficult and painful task, and was 
even then frightened at my own insensibility. This diffi- 
culty, though it did not subdue my good purposes till the 
ceremony of confirmation was past, soon after entirely 
conquered them ; I relapsed into a total forgetfulness of 
God, with the usual disadvantage of being more hardened, 
for having been softened to no purpose. 

At twelve or thirteen I was seized with the small-pox. 
I only mention this to show that, at that early age, my 
heart was become proof against the ordinary means which 
a gracious God employs for our chastisement. Though I 
was severely handled by the disease, and in imminent 
danger, yet neither in the course of it, nor during my 
recovery, had I any sentiment of contrition, any thought 
of God or eternity. On the contrary, I was scarcely raised 
from the bed of pain and sickness, before the emotions of 
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sin became more violent in me than ever ; and Satan 
seemed rather to have gained than lost an advantage, so 
readily did I admit his suggestions, and so passive was I 
under them. 

Bj this time I became sudi an adept in fialsehood, that 
I was seldom guilty of a fault for which I oould not^ at % 
very short notice, invent an apology, capable of deceiviz^ 
the wisest. These, I know, are called schoolboys' tricks ; 
but a sad depravity of principle, and the woric of the father 
of lies, are universally at the bottom of them. 

At the age of eighteen, being tolerably furnished with 
grammatical knowledge, but as ignorant in all points ci 
religion as the satchel at my back, I was taken from West- 
minster ; and, having spent about nine months at home^ 
was sent to acquire the practice of the law with an attorney. 
There I might have lived and died, without hearing of 
seeing anything that might remind me of a single Christian 
duty; had it not been that I was at liberty to spend my 
leisure time (which was well-nigh all my time) at my 
uncle's, in Southampton Row. By this means I had, indeed, 
an opportunity of seeing the inside of a church, whither I 
went with the family on Sundays, which, probably, I should 
otherwise never have seen. 

At the expiration of this term I became, in a manner, 
complete master of myself ; and took possession of a com- 
plete set of chambers in the Temple, at the age of twenty- 
one. This being a critical season of my life, and one upon 
which much depended, it pleased my ^-merciful Father in 
Jesus Christ to give a check to my rash and ruinous career 
of wickedness at the very onset. / was struck, not l<mg 
after my settler/ient in the Temple, vyith such a dejection of 
spirits, as none but they who have felt the same can have the 
least conception of. Day and night I was upon the rack, 
lying down in horror, and rising up in despair. I presently 
lost all relish for those studies to which I had before been 
closely attached ; the classics had no longer any charms 
for me ; I had need of something more salutary than 
amusement, but I had no one to direct me where to 
find it. 

At length I met with Herbert*s Poems ; and, gothic and 
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uncouth as they were, I yet foimd in them a strain of 
piety which I could not but admire. This was the only 
author I had any delight in reading. I pored over him aU 
day long ; and though I found not here, what I might have 
found, a cure for my malady, yet it never seemed so much 
. alleviated as while I was reading him. At length I was 
advised by a very near and dear relative to lay him aside ; 
for he thought such an author more likely to nourish my 
disorder than to retnove it. 

In this state of mind I continued near a twelvemonth ; 
when, having experienced the inefficacy of all human means, 
I at leogth betook myself to Qod in prayer: such is the 
rank which our Redeemer holds in our esteem, never re- 
sorted to but in the last instance, when all creatures have 
failed to succour us. My hard heart was at length soft- 
ened, and my stubborn knees brought to bow. I composed 
a set of prayers, and made frequent use of them. Weak 
as my feith was, the Almighty, who will not break the 
bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax, was graciously 
pleased to hear me. 

A change of scene was recommended to me ; and I 
embraced an opportimity of going with some friends to 
Southampton, where I spent several months. Soon after 
our arrival we walked to a place called Freemantle, about 
a mile from the town ; the morning was clear and calm,~ 
the sun shone bright upon the sea, and the country on the 
borders of it was the most beautiful 1 had ever seen. We 
sat down upon an eminence, at the end of the arm of the 
sea which runs between Southampton and the New Forest. 
Here it was that, on a sudden, as if another sun had been 
kindled that instant in the heavens, on purpose to dispel 
sorrow and vexation of spirit, I felt the weight of all my 
misery taken off, my heart became light and joy^ in a 
moment ; I could have wept with transport had I been 
alone. I must needs believe that nothing less than the 
Almighty fiat could have filled me with such inexpressible 
dehght ; not by a gradual dawning of peace, but, as it 
were, with a flash of his life-giving countenance. I think I 
remember something like a glow of gratitude to the Father 
of mercies for this unexpected blessing, and that I ascribed 

B 
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it to his gracious acceptance of my prayers. But Satan 
and my own wicked heart quickly persuaded me that I 
was indebted for my deliverance to nothing but a change 
of scene and the amusing varieties of the placa By this 
means he turned the blessing into a poison ; teaching me 
to conclude that nothing but a continued circle of diver- 
sion, and indulgence of appetite, could secure me from a 
relapse. 

Upon this false principle, as soon as I returned to 
London I burnt my prayers, and away went all thoughts 
of devotion and dependence upon God my Saviour. Surely 
it was of his mercy that I was not consumed — glory be to 
his grace ! Two dehverances from danger not making any 
impression, having spent about twelve years in the Temple, 
in an uninterrupted course of sinful indulgence, and my 
associates and companions being either, like myself pro- 
fessed Christians or professed infidels, I obtained, at length, 
80 complete a victory over my conscience, that all remon- 
strances from that quarter were in vain, and, in a manner, 
silenced ; though sometimes, indeed, a question would 
arise in my mind, whether it were safe to proceed any 
farther in a course so plainly and utterly condemned in 
the word of God. I saw clearly that, if the Gospel were 
true, such a conduct must inevitably end in my destruo- 
tion ; but I saw not by what means I could change my 
Ethiopian complexion, or overcome such an inveterate habit 
of rebelling against God. 

The next thiiig that occurred to me, was a doubt whether 
the Gospel were true or false. To this succeeded many an 
anxious wish for the decision of this important question ; 
for I foolishly thought that obedience would presently follow, 
were I but convinced that it was worth while to attempt 
it. Having no reason to expect a miracle, and not hoping 
to be satisfied with anything less, I acquiesced, at length, 
in the force of that devilish conclusion, that the only course 
I could take to secure my present peace was to wink hard 
against the prospect of future misery, and to resolve to 
banish all thoughts of a subject upon which I thought to 
«o little purpose. Nevertheless, when I was in the com- 
:pany of deists, and heard the Gospel blasphemed, I never 
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failed to assert the truth of it with much vehemence of 
disputation ; for which I was the better qualified, having 
been always an industrious and diligent inquirer into the 
evidences by which it was externally supported. I think I 
once went so far into a controversy of this kind, as to 
assert that I would gladly submit to have my right hand 
cut off, so that I might but be enabled to live according to 
the Gospel. Thus have I be^i employed, when half intoxi- 
cated, in vindicating the truth of Scripture, while in the 
very act of rebelUon against its dictates. Lamentable in- 
consistency of a convinced judgment with an unsanctified 
heart ! An inconsistency, indeed, evident to others as 
well as to myself; inasmuch as a deistical friend of mine, 
with whom I was disputing upon the subject, cut short the 
matter by alleging that, if what I said were true, I was cer- 
tainly lost by my own showing. 

By this time, my patrimony being well-nigh spent, and 
there being no appearance that I should ever repair the 
damage by a fortune of my own getting, I began to be a 
little apprehensive ©f approaching want. It was, I imagine, 
under some apprehensions of this kind, that I one day said 
to a &iend of mine. If the clerk to the journals of the 
House of Lords should die, I had some hopes that my 
kinsman, who had the place in his disposal, would appoint 
me to succeed him. We both agreed that the business of 
that place, being transacted in private, would exactly suit 
me. Thus did I covet what Gk)d had conmianded me not 
to covet. It pleased the Lord to give me my heart's desire, 
and with it an immediate punishment for my crime. The 
man died, and, by his death, not only the clerkship of the 
journals became vacant, but it became necessary to appoint 
officers to two other places, jointly, as deputies to Mr. De 
Grey, who at this time resigned. These were the office of 
reading clerk, and the clerkship of the committees, of much 
greater value than that of the journals. The patentee of 
these appointments (whom I pray to God to bless for hiv 
benevolent intention to serve me) called on me at my 
chambers, and, having invited me to take a turn with him 
in the garden, there made me an offer of the two most pro*" 
fitable places ; intending the other for his friend Mr. A. 
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Dazzled by so splendid a proposal, tuid not immediately 
reflecting upon my incapacity to execute a business of so 
public a nature, I at once accepted it; but at the same 
time (such was the will of Him whose hand was in the 
whole matter) seemed to receive a dagger in my heart 
The wound was given, and every moment added to the mnart 
of it. All the considerations, by which I endeavoured to 
compose my mind to its former tranquillity, did but tor- 
ment me the more ; proving miserable comforters and 
counsellors of no value. I returned to my chambers 
thoughtful and unhappy ; my countenance fell ; and my 
friend was astonished, instead of that additional cheerful- 
ness he might so reasonably expect, to find an air of deep 
melancholy in all I said or did. 

Having been harassed in this manner by day and night 
for the space of a week, perplexed between the apparent 
folly of casting away the only visible chance I had of being 
well provided for and the impossibility of retaining it, I 
determined at length to write a letter to my friend, though 
he lodged in a manner at the next door, and we generally 
spent the day together. I did so, and therein begged him 
to accept my resignation, and to appoint Mr. A. to the 
places he had given me ; and permit me to succeed Mr. A. 
I was well aware of the disproportion between the value of 
his appointment and mine ; but my peace was gone ; pecu- 
niary advantages were not equivalent to what I had lost ; 
and I flattered myself that the clerkship of the journals 
would fall fairly and easily within the scope of my abilities.. 
Like a man in fever, I thought a change of posture would 
reheve my pain ; and, as the event will show, was equally 
disappointed. At length I carried my point ; my friend, in 
this instance, preferring the gratification of my desires to 
his own interest : for nothing could be so likely to bring a 
suspicion of bargain and sale upon his nomination, which 
the Lords would not have endured, as his appointment of 
80 near a relative to the least profitable ofi&ce, while the 
most valuable was allotted to a stranger. 

The matter being thus settled, something like a calm 
took place in my mind. I was, indeed, not a Httle con- 
oemed about my character; being aware that it must 
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needs suffer by the strange appearance of my proceeding. 
This, however, being but a small part of the anxiety I had 
laboured under, was hardly felt when the rest was taken off. 
I thought my path to an easy maintenance was now plain 
and open, and for a day or two was tolerably cheerful. 
But, behold, the storm was gathering all the while ; and 
the fury of it was not the less violent for this gleam of 
sunshine. 

In the beginning, a strong opposition to my friend's 
right of nomination began to show itself. A powerful party 
was formed among the Lords to thwart it, in favour of an* 
old enemy of the family, though one much indebted to its 
bounty ; and it appeared plain that, if we succeeded at 
last, it would only be by fighting our ground by inches. 
Every advantage, I was told, would be sought for, and 
eagerly seized, to disconcert us. I was bid to expect 
an examination at the bar of the House, touching my 
Bufl&ciency for the post I had taken. Being necessarily 
ignorant of the nature of that business, it became ex- 
pedient that I should visit the of&ce daily, in order to 
qualify myself for the strictest scrutiny. All the horror 
of my fears and perplexities now returned. A thunderbolt 
would have been as welcome to me as this intelligence. 
I knew, to demonstration, that upon these terms the clerk- 
ship of the journals was no place for me. To require my 
attendance at the bar of the House, that I might there 
publicly entitle myself to the ofl&ce, was, in effect, to ex- 
clude me from it. In the meantime, the interest of my 
friend, the honour of his choice, my own reputation and 
circumstances, all urged me forward ; all pressed me to 
undertake that which I saw to be impracticable. They 
whose spirits are formed like mine, to whom a public exhU 
hition of themselves, on any occasion, is mortal poison, may 
have some idea of the horrors of my situation ; others can 
have none. 

My continual misery at length brought on a nervous 
fever : quiet forsook me by day, and peace by night ; a 
finger i-aised against me vsas more than I could stand 
against. In this posture of mind, I attended regularly at 
the office ; where, instead of a soul upon the rack, the most 
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active spirits were essentially necessary for my purpose. I 
expected no assistance from anybody there, all the inferior 
clerks being under the influence of my opponent; and 
accordingly I received none. The journal books were 
indeed thrown open to me, — a thing which could not be 
refused ; and from which, perhaps, a man in health, and 
with a head turned to business, might have gained aU the 
information he wanted ; but it was not so with me. I read 
without perception, and was so distressed, that, had every 
derk in the office been my friend, it could have availed me 
little ; for I was not in a condition to receive instnictioDy 
much less to elicit it out of manuscripts, without direction. 
Many months went over me thus employed ; constant in 
the use of means, despairing as to the issue. 

The feelings of a man, when he arrives at the place of 
execution, are, probably, much like mine, every time I set 
my foot in the office, which was every day, for more than 
half a year together. 

At length, the vacation being pretty far advanced, I 
made a shift to get into the country, and repaired to Mar- 
gate. There, by the help of cheerful company, a new 
scene, and the intermission of my painful employment, I 
presently began to recover my spirits ; though even here^ 
for some time after my arrival (notwithstanding, perhaps, 
that the preceding day had been spent agreeably, and with- 
out any disturbing recollection of my circumstances), my 
first reflections, when I awoke in the morning, were horrible 
anS full of wretchedness. I looked forward to the ap- 
preaching winter, and regretted the flight of every moment 
which brought it nearer ; like a man borne away by a rapid 
torrent into a stormy sea, whence he sees no possibility of 
returning, and where he knows he cannot subsist. At 
length, indeed, I acquired such a facility of turning away 
my thoughts from the ensuing crisis, that, for weeks to- 
gether, I hardly adverted to it at all ; but the stress of the 
tempest was yet to come, and was not to be avoided by 
any resolution of mine to look another way. 

" How wonderful are the works of the Lord, and his 
ways past finding out ! ^ Thus was he preparing me for an 
event, which I least of all expected, evien the reception of 
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his blessed (Jospel, working by means whidb, in all human 
contemplation, must needs Qeem directly opposite to that 
purpose, but which, in his wise and gracious disposal, have, 
I trust, effectually accompHshed it. 

About the beginning of October, 1763, I was again 
required to attend the oflSce and prepare for the push. 
This no sooner took place, than all my misery returned ; 
again I visited the scene of ineffectual labours ; again I 
felt myself pressed by necessity on either side, with nothing 
but despair in prospect. To this dilemma was I reduced, 
either to keep possession of the office to the last extremity, 
and by so doing expose myself to a public rejection for 
insufficiency ; (for the Httle knowlec^e I had acquired 
would have quite forsaken me at the bar of the House) ; or 
else to fling it up at once, and by this means run the 
hazard of ruining my benefaxjtor's right of appoiijtment, by 
bringing his discretion into question. In this situation, 
such a fit of passion has sometimes seized me, when alone 
in my chambers, that I have cried out aloud, and cursed 
the hour of my birth ; lifting up my eyes to heaven, at the 
same time, not as a suppHcant, but in the spirit of re- 
proach against my Maker. A thought would sometimes 
come across my mind, that my sins had perhaps brought 
this distress upon me, that the hand of Divine vengeance 
was in it ; but in the pride of my heart I presently ac- 
quitted myself, and thereby impHcitly charged God with 
injustice, saying, " What sins have I committed to deserve 
this?" 

I saw plainly that God alone could deliver me ; butwaa 
firmly persuaded that he would not, and therefore omitted 
to ask it. Indeed, at his hands, I would not ; but as Saul 
sought to the witch, so did I to the physician, Dr. Heberden ; 
and was as dihgent in the use of drugs, as if they would 
have healed my woimded spirit, or have made the rough 
places plain before me. I made, indeed, one effort of a 
devotional kind ; for, having foimd a prayer or two, I said 
them a few nights, but with so httle expectation of pre- 
vailing that way, that I soon laid aside the book, and with 
it all thoughts of Gfod and hopes of a remedy. 

I now began to look upon madness as the only chance 
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remaining. I had a strong kind of foreboding that so it 
would one day £Eu*e with me ; and I wished for it earnestly, 
and looked forward to it with impatient expectation. My 
chief fear was, that my senses would not feol me time 
enough to excuse my appearance at the bar of the House of 
Lords, which was the only purpose I wanted it to answer. 
Accordingly, the day of decision drew near, and I was still 
in my senses ; though in my heart I had formed many 
wishes, and by word of mouth expressed many expectations 
to the contrary. 

Now came the grand temptation ; the point to which 
Satan had all the while been driving me. I grew more 
sullen and reserved, fled from all society, even from my 
most intimate friends, and shut myself up in my chambers. 
The ruin of my fortune, the contempt of my relations and 
acquaintance, the prejudice I should do my patron, were all 
urged on me with irresistible energy. Being reconciled to 
the apprehension of madness, I began to be reconciled to 
the apprehension of death. Though formerly, in my 
happiest hours, I had never been able to glance a single 
thought that way, without shuddering at the idea of disso- 
lution, I now wished for it, and found myself but little 
shocked at the idea of procuring it myself. I considered 
life as my property, and therefore at my own disposal 
Men of great name, I observed, had destroyed themselves ; 
and the wc^ld still retained the profoundest respect for 
their memories. 

But above all, I was persuaded to believe, that if the 
act were ever so unlawful, and even supposing Christianity 
to be true, my misery in hell itself would be more sup- 
portable. I well recollect, too, that when I was about eleven 
years of age, my father desired me to read a vindication of 
self-murder, and give him my sentiments upon the ques- 
tion : I did so, and argued against it. My father heard my 
reasons, and was silent, neither approving nor disapproving ; 
from whence I inferred that he sided with the author 
against me -. though all the time, I believe, the true motive 
for his conduct was, that he wanted, if he could, to think 
favourably of the state of a departed friend, who had some 
years before destroyed himself and whose death had struck 
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him with the deepest affliction. But thi^ solution of the 
matter never once occurred to me, and the circumstance 
now weighed mightily with me. 

At this time I fell into company, at a chop-house, with 
an elderly, well-looking gentleman, whom I had often seen' 
there before, but had never spoken to. He began the dis- 
course, and talked much of the miseries he had suffered. 
This opened my heart to him ; I freely and readily took 
part in the conversation. At length, self-murder became 
the topic ; and in the result, we agreed, that the only 
reason why some men were content to drag on their sor- 
rows with them to the grave, and others were not, was 
that the latter were endued with a certain indignant forti- 
tude of spirit, teaching them to despise life, which the 
former wanted. Another person, whom I met at a tavern, 
told me that he had made up his mind about that matter, 
and had no doubt of his liberty to die as he saw con- 
venient ; though, by the way, the same person, who has 
suffered many and great afflictions since, is still alive. 
Thus were the emissaries of the throne of darkness let loose 
upon me. Blessed be the Lord, who has brought much 
good out of all this evil ! This concurrence of sentiment, 
in men of sense, unknown to each other, I considered as a 
satisfactory decision of the question, and determined to 
proceed accordingly. 

One evening in November, 1763, as soon as it was dark, 
affecting as cheerful and unconcerned an air as possible, I 
went into an apothecary's shop, and asked for an half- 
ounce phial of laudanum.. The man seemed to observe me 
narrowly ; but if he did, I managed my voice and coun- 
tenance so as to deceive him. The day that required my 
attendance at the bar of the House being not yet come, 
and about a week distant, I kept my bottle close in my 
side-pockety resolved to use it when I should be convinced 
there was no other way of escaping. This, indeed, seemed 
evident already ; but I was willing to allow myself every 
possible chance of that sort, and to protract the horrid 
execution of my purpose till the last moment ; but Satan 
was impatient of delay. 

The day before the period above-mentioned arrived, 
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being at Ricliaxds* oofiee-house at breakfast, I read the 
newspaper, and in it a letter, which the further I perused 
it, the more closely engaged my attention. I cannot now 
recollect the purport of it ; but before I had finished it, it 
appeared demonstratively true to me that it was a libel or 
satire upon me. The author sqppeared to be acquainted 
with my purpose of self-destruction, and to have written 
that letter on purpose to secure and hasten the execution 
of it. My mind, probably, at this time, began to be difr- 
ordered ; however it was, I was certainly given up to a 
strong delusion. I said within myself^ ^ Yoiur cruelty shall 
be gratified ; you shall have your revenge ! " and, flinging 
down the paper, in a fit of strong passion, I rushed hastily 
out of the room; directing my way towards the fields, 
where I intended to find some house to die in ; or if nol^ 
determined to poison myself in a ditch, when I could meet 
with one sufficiently retired. 

Before I had walked a mile in the fields, a thought 
struck that I might yet spare my life ; that I had nothing 
to do, but to sell what I had in the funds, (which might be 
done in an hour,) go on board a ship and transport myself 
to France. There, when every other way of maintenanoe 
should fail, I promised myself a comfortable asylum in 
some monastery, — an acquisition easily made by changing 
my religion. Not a little pleased with this expedient, I 
returned to my chambers to pack up all that I could at 
so short a notice ; but while I was looking over my port- 
manteau, my mind changed again ; and self-murder was 
recommended to me once more in all its advantages. 

Not knowing where to poison myself, for I was liable 
to continual interruption in my chambers, from my laun^ 
dress and her husband, I laid aside that intention, and 
resolved upon drowning. For that purpose I imme- 
diately took a coach, and ordered the man to drive to 
Tower Wharf ; intending to throw myself into the river 
from the Custom House Quay. It would be strange, 
should I omit to observe here, how I was continually 
hurried away from such places as were most favourable to 
my design, to others, where it must be almost impossible 
to execute it ; — ^from the fields, where it was improbable 
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that anything should happen to prevent me, to the Custom 
House Quay, where eveiything of that kind was to be 
expected ; and this by a sudden impulse, which lasted just 
long enough to call me back again to my chambers, and 
was immediately withdrawn. Nothing ever appeared more 
feasible than the project of going to France, till it had 
served its purpose, and then, in an instant, it appeared 
impracticable and absurd, even to a degree of ridicule. 

My life, which I had called my own, and claimed a right 
to dispose of, was kept for me by him whose property 
indeed it was, and who alone had a right to dispose of it. 
This is not the only occasion on which it is proper to 
make this remark ; others wiU offer themselves, in the 
course of this narrative, so fairly, that the reader cannot ^ 
overlook them. 

I left the coach upon the Tower Wharf, intending never 
to return to it ; but upon coming to the quay, I found the 
water low, and a porter seated upon some goods there, as if 
on purpose to prevent me. This passage to the bottomless 
pit being mercifully shut against me, I returned back, to 
the coach, and ordered it to return to the Temple. I drew 
up the shutters, once more had recourse to the laudanimi, 
and determined to drink it off directly ; but God had 
otherwise ordained. A conflict, that shook me to pieces, 
suddenly took place ; not properly a trembling, but a coor 
vulsive agitation, which deprived me in a manner of the 
use of my limbs : and my mind was as much shaken as my 
body. 

Distracted between the desire of death and the dread 
of it, twenty times I had the phial to my mouth, and as 
often received an irresistible check ; and even at the time 
it seemed to me that an invisible hand swayed the bottle 
downwards, as often as I set it against my lips. I well 
remember that I took notice of this circumstance with 
some surprise, though it effected no change in my purpose. 
Panting for breath, and in an horrible agony, I flung my- 
self back into the comer of the coach. A few drops of 
laudanum which had touched my hps, besides the fumes 
of it, began to have a stupifying effect upon me. Re- 
gretting the loss of so fair an opportimity, yet utterly 
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miable to avail myself of it, I determined not to live ; and, 
already half dead with anguish, I once more retomed to 
the Temple. Instantly I repaired to my room, and having 
■hut both the outer and inner door, prepared myself for 
the last scene of the tragedy. I poured the landannm into 
a small basin, set it on a chair by the bedside, half un- 
dressed myself, and laid down between the blankets, shud- 
dering with horror at what I was about to perpetrate. I 
reproached myself bitterly with folly and rank oowardice, 
for having suffered the fear of death to influence me as it 
had done, and was filled with disdain at my own pitiful 
timidity : but still something seemed to overrule me, and 
to say, '*Thini what you are doing ! Congider, and Kve /" 
At length, however, with the most confirmed resolution, 
I reached forth my hand towards the basin, when the 
fingers of both hands were as closely contracted, as if 
bound with a cord, and became entirely useless. Still, in- 
deed, I could have made shift with both hands, dead and 
lifeless as they were, to have raised the basin to my mouth 
for my arms were not at all affected: but this new difficulty 
struck me with wonder ; it had the air of a Divine inter- 
position. I lay down in my bed again to muse upon it, 
and while thus employed, heard the key turn in the outer 
«>or, and my laundress's husband came in. By this time 
r*®. .y^ _^^ ™y fingers was restored to me : I started up 
^as^y, dressed myself, hid the basin, and affecting as com- 
posed an air as I could, walked out into the dining-room. 
J^ a few minutes I was left alone ; and now, unless God 
fiM evidently interposed for my preservation, I should 

iS^^^ tfoi^re.'"'"^''^" "^" °^^^' ^^S " "^ 
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phial out of the window. This impulse, haviug served the 
present purpose, was withdrawn. 

I spent the rest of the day in a kind of stupid insensi- 
bility, undetermined as to the manner of dying, but still 
bent on self-murder, as the only possible deliverance. That 
sense of the enormity of the crime, which I had just 
experienced, had entirely left me ; and unless my Eternal 
Father in Christ Jesus had interposed to disannul my 
covenant with death, and my agreement with hell, that I 
might hereafter be admitted into the covenant of mercy, 
I had by this time been a companion with devils, and the 
just object of his boundless vengeance. 

In the evening, a most intimate friend called upon me, 
and felicitated me on a happy resolution, which he had 
heard I had taken, to stand the bnmt and keep the oflSce. 
I knew not whence this intelligence arose, but did not con- 
tradict it. We conversed awhile, with a real cheerfulness on 
his part and an aflfected one on mine ; and when he left me 
I said in my heart, I shall see him no more ! 

Behold, into what extremities a good sort of man may 
fall ! Such was I in the estimation of those who knew me 
best : a decent outside is all a good-natured world requires. 
Thus equipped, though all within be rank atheism, rotten- 
ness of heart, and rebellion against the blessed God, we are 
said to be good enough ; and if weare damned, alas ! who 
shall be saved ? Reverse this charitable reflection, and 
say. If a good sort of man be saved, who then shall perish f 
and it comes much nearer the truth : but this is a hard 
saying, and the world cannot bear it. 

I went to bed to take, as I thought, my last sleep in this 
world. The next morning was to place me at the bar of 
the House, and I determined not to see it. I slept aa 
usual, and awoke about three o'clock. Immediately I arose, 
and by the help of a rushlight, found my penknife, took it 
into bed with me, and lay with it for some hours directly 
pointed against my heart. Twice or thrice I placed it up- 
right under my left breas^, leaning all my weight upon it ; 
but the point was broken off square, and it would not 
penetrate. 

In this manner the time passed till the day began to 



break. I beard the dock atrike aevcB, and mstKiflT it 
oocnired v> me there v^ do time to be kwt : the diaiiAcfs 
woakl aooo be opeiMd. and mr friend wcrald eaO upon me 
b> take me vith him to Westmimter. * Xov is the tnne^* 
tlMMi^t I ; ^ this is the criaia ; no move daUring witfa tbe 
lore of life." I aroae. and as I tfaoo^ht^ boteed the inner 
door of mj chambers, but was mistaken ; my tooch dcue i f cd 
me, and I krft it as I foond it. M j preservstioo, ^"^^Wd, 
ss it will appear, did not depend npon that incident ; bat I 
mention it to show that the good proridenoe of God mtdied 
orer me, to keep open ereryvaj of driiTeranoeytlistnoUiiiig 
might be left to hazard. 

Not one hentsting thoog^t now remained, bat I fen 
greedilj to tiie execotion of my purpose. My gvter was 
made of a l>road piece of scarlet binding, with a ««K<lwig 
buckle, being sewn together at the ends : by the hei^ of 
the buckle I formed a noose, and fixed it about m j neck, 
straining it so tight that I hardly left a paaaage far my 
breath, or for the blood to circulate ; the tongue of the 
bndde held it ftst At eadi comer of the bed was placed 
a wreath of carved work, £ustened by an iron jmu, adudi 
bassed up through the midst of it : the other part ci the 
puter, which made a loop, I slipped over one of these^ 
and hung by it some seconds, drawing up my feet under 
me, that they might not touch the floor ; but the iron 
bent, and the carved work slipped oi, and the garter with 
ft, I then fastened it to the fr:ame of the tester, winding 
it round, and tying it in a strong knot. The frame broke 
short, and let me down again. 

The third effort was more likely to succeed. I set the 
door open, which reached within a foot of the ceiling ; bj 
the help of a chair I could command the top of it, and tiie 
loop being large enough to admit a large angle of the door, 
was easily fixed so as not to slip off again. I pushed 
away the chair with my feet, and hung at my whole length. 
While I hung there, I distinctly heard a voice say three 
times, " ^TU over I" Though I.am sure of the feet, and 
was so at the time, yet it did not at all alarm me, or affect 
my resolution. I hung so long that I lost all sense, all 
oonsdousneas of existence. 
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When I came to myself again, I thought myself in hell ; 
the sound of my own dreadful groans was all that I heard, 
and a feeling like that produced by a flash of lightning 
just beginning to seize upon me, passed over my whole 
body. In a few sec(HidB I found myself fallen on my face 
to the floor. In about half a minute I recovered my feet ; 
and, reeling and staggering, tumbled into bed again. 

By the blessed providence of God, the garter which had 
held me till the bitterness of temporal death was past, 
broke just before eternal death had taken place upon me. 
The stagnation of the blood imder one eye, in a broad 
crimson spot, and a red circle round my neck, showed 
plainly that I had been on the brink of eternity. ITie latter, 
indeed, might have been occasioned by the pressure of the 
garter, but the former was certainly the effect of stran- 
gulation ; for it was not attended with the sensation of a 
bruise, as it must have been, had I, in my fall, received one 
in so tender a part. And I rather think the circle round 
my neck was owing to the same cause ; for the part was 
not excoriated, nor at all in pain. 

Soon after I got into bed, I was surprised to hear a 
noise in the dining-room, where the laundress was lighting 
a fire ; she had found the door imbolted, notwithstanding 
my design to fasten it, and must have passed the bed- 
chamber door while I was hanging on it, and yet never 
perceived me. She heard me fiEill, and presently came to 
ask me if I was well ; adding, she feared I had been in a fit. 

I sent her to a friend, to whom I related the whole 
afiair, and dispatched him to my kinsman at the coflee- 
house. As soon as the latter arrived, I pointed to the 
broken garter, which lay in the middle of the room ; and 
apprized him also of the attempt I had been making. 
His words were, " My dear Mr. Cowper, you terrify me I 
To be sure you cannot hold the ofl&ce at this rate, — where 
is the deputation ?" I gave him the key of the drawer 
where it was deposited ; and his business requiring his 
immediate attendance, he took it away with him ; and 
thus ended all my connexion with the Parliament office. 

To this moment I had felt no concern of a spiritual 
kind. Ignorant of original sin, insensible of the guilt of 
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•ctnal tnnsgression. I ondentood netther the law nor the 
gospel ; the coad^^mning natore of the ooe, nor the resior- 
ing mcTcieft of the other. I was as nmch nnaoquainted 
with Cbnjit. in all his dSiTing offiooL as if his b lcmo d Dame 
hwl never reached me, Xow, there fo re, a new aoene 
opened upon me. CoDTiction of nn took plaoe» espedallj 
of that ju»t committed ; the meanneiw of it, as well as its 
atrrjcitv, was exhibited to me in oolonra so inoopceivably 
strong, that I deKpised mjsel^ with a contempt not to be 
imagined or expressed, for having attempted it. Tbis aenae 
of it Becured me from the repetition of a crime which I 
oould not DOW reflect on withoat abhorrenca 

Before I arose from bed, it was suggested to me that 
there was nothing wanted bat murder to fill up the meaanra 
of my iniquities ; and that, though I had £uled in mj 
design, vet I had all the guilt of that crime to answer for. 
A sense of God's wrath, and a deep despair of w^^p ng it^ 
instantly succeeded. The fear of death became mu<^ more 
prevalent in me than ever the desire of it had been. 

A frequent flashing, like that of fire, before my ejes^ 
and an excessive pressure upon the brain, made me ^pio- 
hensive of an apoplexy; an event which I thought the 
more probable, as an extravasation in that part iwptw^ 
likely enough to happen in so violent a strug^. 

By the advice of my dear friend and benefoctor, who 
called upon me again at noon, I sent for a physician, and 
told him the fact, and the stroke I apprehended. He assured 
me there was no danger of it, and advised me by all mf^tn^ 
to retire into the country. Being made easy in that parti- 
cular, and not knowing where to better myself I continued 
in my chambers, where the soHtude of my situation left me 
at full liberty to attend to my spuitual state ; a matter I 
had tm this day never sufficiently thought oL 

At this time I wrote to my brother, at Cambridge, to 




Joi^tiom^^ and waa desirous to Hve as long as it would 
li*M« ifc^rie Almighty to permit me. 

Mfyf^^::^nm were now set in array against me, and I b^an 
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to see and feel that I had lived without God in the world. 
As I walked to and fro in my chamber, I said within my- 
self, " There never was so abandoned a toretch, so great a sin- 
ner r All my worldly sorrows seemed as though they had 
never been ; the terrors which succeeded them seemed so 
great and so much more afflicting. One moment I thou^^ 
myself shut out from mercy by one chapter ; the next by 
another. The sword of the Spirit seemed to guard the tree 
of Ufe from my touch, and to flame against me in every 
avenue by which I attempted to approach it. I particularly 
remember, that the parable of the barren fig-tree was to 
me an inconceivable source of anguish ; and I applied it 
to myself, with a strong persuasion in my mind that, when 
the Saviour pronounced a curse upon i1^ he had me in hia 
eye, and pointed that curse directly at me. 

I turned over all Archbishop Tillots(Mi'8 sermons, in 
hopes to find one upon the subject, and consulted my 
brother upon the true meaning of it ; desirous, if possible, 
to obtain a different interpretation of the matter than my 
evil conscience would suffer me to fasten on it. "0 Lord, 
thou didst vex me with all thy storms, all thy billows went 
over me ; thou didst run upon me like a giant in the night 
season, thou didst scare me with visions in the night 
season.** 

In every book I opened, I found something that struck 
me to the heart. I remember taking up a volume of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, which lay upon the table in my kins- 
man's lodgings, and the first sentence which I saw was this : 
" The justice of the gods is in it.** My heart instantly re- 
plied, " It is a truth ;** and I cannot but observe, that as I 
found something in every author to condemn me, so it waa 
the first sentence, in general, I pitched upon. Every thing 
preached to me, and every thing preached the curse «f the 
law. 

I was now strongly tempted to use laudanum, not as a 
poison, but as an opiate, to compose my spirits ; to stupify 
my awakened and feeling mind, harassed with sleepless 
nights and days of uninterrupted misery. But God forbad 
it, who would have nothing to interfere with the quicken- 
ing work he had begun in me ; and neither the want of rest^ 

a 
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nor continued agony of mind, could bring me to the use of 
it : I hated and abhorred the very smell of it. 

I never went into the street, but I thought the x>eople 
stared and laughed at me, and held me in contempt ; and I 
oould hardly persuade myself, but that the voice of my con- 
science was loud enough for every one to hear it. They 
who knew me seemed to avoid me ; and if they spoke to 
me, they ^seemed to do it in scorn. I bought a ballad of one 
who was singing it in the street, because I thought it was 
written on me. 

I dined alone, either at the tavern, where I went in the 
dark, or at the chop-house, where I always took C€upe to hide 
myself in the darkest corner of the room. I slept generally 
an hour in the evening, but it was only to be terrified in 
dreams ; and when I awoke, it was some time before I could 
walk steadily through the passage into the dining-room. I 
reeled and staggered like a drunken man. The eyes of man 
I could not bear ; but when I thought that the eyes of Qod 
were upon me, (which I felt assured of,) it gave me the most 
intolerable anguish. If, for a moment, a book or a com- 
panion stole away my attention from myself, a flash from 
hell seemed to be thrown into my mind immediately ; and 
I said withm myself, " What are these things to me, who 
am damned ?** In a word, I saw myself a sinner altogether, 
and every way a sinner ; but I saw not yet a glimpse of the 
mercy of God in Jesus Christ. 

The capital engine in all the artillery of Satan had not 
yet been employed against me. Already overwhelmed with 
despair, I was not yet sunk into the bottom of the gulf. 
This was a fit season for the use of it : accordingly I was 
set to inquire, whether I had not been guUty of the unpar- 
donable «n ; and was presently persuaded that I had. 

A neglect to improve the mercies of God et Southamp^ 

l^""' '"^1^1?"'^^"'.''^^''^ mentioned, was represented to 

T !S n nf mvTnH ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^' ^o favourable con. 

^^ li^J^^T "^ ^^^ i^tance ; no argument of 

^y b^^ther's, who was now with me: nothing he could* 
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could undeceive me. Life appeared to me now more 
eligible than death, only because it was a barrier between 
me and everlasting burnings. 

My thoughts in the day became still more gloomy, and 
my night visions more dreadful. One morning, as I lay 
between sleeping and waking, I seemed to myself to be 
walking in Westminster Abbey, waiting till prayers should 
begin ; presently I thought I heard the minister's voice, 
and hastened towards the choir : just I was upon the point 
of entering, the iron gate imder the organ was flimg in my 
face, with a jar that made the Abbey ring ; the noise awoke 
me ; and a sentence of excommunication from all the 
churches upon the earth could not have been so dreadful 
to me, as the interpretation which I could not avoid put- 
ting upoQ this dream. 

Another time I seemed to pronoimce to myself, "Evil, 
be thou my good.'* I verily thought that I had adopted 
that hellish sentiment, it seemed to come so directly from 
my heart. I arose from bed to look for my prayer-book, 
and having found it, endeavoured to pray ; but immediately 
experienced the impossibility of drawing nigh to God, unless 
he first draw nigh to us. I made many passionate attempts 
towards prayer, but failed in all. 

Having an obscure notion about the efficacy of faith, I 
resolved upon an experiment to prove whether I had faith 
or not. For this puirpose, I resolved to repeat the Creed : 
when I came to the second period of it, all traces of the for- 
mer were struck out of my memory, nor could I recollect 
one syllable of the matter. While I endeavoured to recover 
it, and when just upon the point, I perceived a sensation 
in my brain, like a tremulous vibration in all the fibres of 
it. By this means I lost the words in the very instant when 
I thought to have laid hold of them. This threw me into 
an agony ; but, growing a little calmer, I made an attempt 
for the third time : here, again, I failed, in the same manner 
as before. 

I considered it as a supernatural interposition to inform 
me, that, having sinned against the Holy Ghost, I bad no 
longer any interest in Christ, or in the gifts of the l^irit. 
Being assured of this, with the most rooted convictioD, I 
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gmTe myself up to despair. I felt a eeoae oi baming in my 
heart, like that of real fire, and oondiided it was an p»m^a^ 
of those eternal flames which woald Bixm reoeiTe me. I 
laid myself down, howling with hoROTy while, my knees 
■note against each other. 

In this condition my broiUker fiiond me, and the first 
words I spoke to him were, "Oh! brother, I am kxst ! Think 
of eternity, and then think what it is to be lost I" I had, 
indeed, a sense of eternity impressed upon my mind, wfaidi 
seemed almost to amount to a full comprehension <ji it. 

My brother, pierced to the heart with the sight of my 
misery, tried to comfort me, but all to no porposeu I re- 
fused comfort, and my mind appeared to me in such ocdonn^ 
that to administer it to me was only to exasperate me^ and 
to mod^ my fears. 

At loigth, I remembered my friend ^lartin MaAan^ 2nd 
sent for him. T used to think him an enthusiast^ but now 
seemed convinced that^ if there was any balm in Gilead, he 
must administer it to me. On former occasions, when my 
spiritual concerns had at any time occurred to me, I though 
likewise on the necessity of repentance. I knew that many 
persons had spoken of shedding tears for sin ; but^ when I 
asked myself whether the time would ever come whoi I 
should weep for mine, it seemed to me that a stone might 
sooner do it. 

Not knowing that Christ was exalted to give rq>entanoe^ 
I despaired of ever attaining to it. My friend came to me ; 
we sat on the bedside together, and he began to declare to 
me the Gospel He spoke of original sin, and the corrup- 
tion of every man bom into the world, whereby every one 
is a cbUd of wrath. I perceived something like hope dawn- 
ing in my heart This doctrine set me more on a level 
with the rest of mankind, and made my condition appear 
leas desperate. 

Next he insisted on the aU-atoning ef&cacy of the blood 
of Jesus, and his righteousness, for our justification. While 
I heard this part of his discourse, and the scriptures on 
vhich he founded it, my heart hegank to bum within me ; 
my ieul was pierced with a sense of my bitter ingratitude 
to so m^dful a Saviour ; and those tears, which I thought 
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impossible, burst forth freely. I saw clearly that my case 
required such a remedy, and had not the least doubt within 
me but that this was the gospel of salvation. 

Lastly, he urged the necessity of a lively faith in JestlB 
Christ ; not an assent only of the understanding, but a 
faith of application, an actually laying hold of it, and em- 
bracing it as a salvation wrought out for me personally. 
Here I failed, and deplored my want of such a faith. He 
told me it was the giffc of Gk>d, which he trusted he would 
bestow upon me. I could only reply, "I wish he would :" 
a very irreverent petition ; but a very sincere one, and 
such as the blessed God, in his due time, was pleased to 
answer. 

My brother, finding that I had received consolation from 
Mr. Madan, was very anxious that I should take the earliest 
opportunity of conversing with him again ; and, for this 
purpose, pressed me to go to him immediately. I was 
for putting it off, but my brother seemed impatient of 
delay ; and, at length, prevailed on me to set out. I 
mention this to the honour of his candour and humanity ; 
which would suffer no difference of sentiments to interfere 
with them. My welfare was his only object, and all pre- 
judices fled before his zeal to procure it. May he receive, 
for his recompense, all that happiness the gospel, which I 
then first became acquainted with, is alone able to impart ! 

Easier, indeed, I was, but far from easy. The wounded 
spirit within me was less in pain, but by no means healed. 
What I had experienced was but the beginning of sorrows, 
and a long train of still greater terrors was at hand. I 
slept my three hours well, and then awoke with ten times 
a stronger alienation from God than ever. 

At eleven o'clock, my brother called upon me, and in 
about an hour after his arrival that distemper of mind, 
which I had so ardently wished for, actually seized me. 

While I traversed the apartment, expecting every mo- 
ment that the earth would open her mouth and swallow me, 
my conscience scaring me, and the city of refuge out of reach 
and out of sight, a strange and horrible darkness fell upon 
me. If it were possible that a heavy blow could light on the 
brain without touching the skull, such was the sensation 
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I felt. I clapped my hand to my forehead, and cried aloud, 
through the pain it gave me. At every stroke my thoughts 
and expressions became more wild and incoherent ; all that 
remained clear was the sense of sin, and the expectation of 
punishment These kept undisturbed possession all through 
my illness, without interruption or abatement. 

My brother instantly observed the change, and con- 
sulted with my friends on the best manner to dispose of 
me. It was agreed among them, that I should be carried 
to St. Alban*s, where Dr. Cotton kept a house for the re- 
ception of such patients, and with whom I was known to 
have a slight acquaintance. Not only his skill as a physi- 
cian recommended him to their choice, but his well-known 
humanity and sweetness of temper. It will be proper to 
draw a veil over the secrets of my prison-house : let it suf- 
fice to say, that the low state of body and mind to which 
I was reduced was perfectly well calculated to humble the 
natural vain-glory and pride of my heart. 

These are the efficacious means which Infinite Wisdom 
thought meet to make use of for that purpose. A sense 
of self-loathing and abhorrence ran through all my in- 
sanity. Conviction of sin, and expectation of instant judg- 
ment, never left me, from the 7th of December, 1763, 
until the middle of July following. The accuser of the 
brethren was ever busy with me night and day, bringing to 
my recollection in dreams the commission of long-forgotten 
sins, and charging upon my conscience things of an in- 
difierent nature as atrocious crimes. 

All that passed in this long interval of eight months 
may be classed imder two heads, conviction of sin, and 
despair of mercy. But, blessed be the God of my salvation 
for every sigh I drew, for every tear I shed ; since thus it 
pleased him to judge me here, that I might not be judged 
hereafter. 

After five months of continual expectation that the 
Divine vengeance would overtake me, I became so familiar 
with despair as to have contracted a sort of hardiness and 
indifference as to the event. I began to persuade myself 
that, while the execution of the sentence was suspended, it 
would be for my interest to indulge a less horrible train of 
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ideas than I had been accustomed to muse upon. 1^ this 
means I entered into conversation with the Doctor, laughed 
at his stories, and told him some of my own to match 
them ; still, however, carrying a sentence of irrevocable 
doom in my heart. 

He observed the seeming alteration with pleasure. Be- 
lieving, as well he might, that my smiles were sincere, he 
thought my recovery well-nigh completed ; but they were 
in reality like the green surface of a morass, pleasant to 
the eye, but a cover for nothing but rottenness and filth. 
The ordy thing that covld promote and effectuate my cure 
was yet wanting; an experimental knowledge of the redemp- 
tion which is in Christ Jesus. 

I remember, about this time, a diabolical species of 
regret that found harbour in my wretched heart. I was 
sincerely sorry that I had not seized every opportunity of 
giving scope to my wicked appetites ; and even envied 
those who, being departed to their own place before me, 
had the consolation to reflect that they had well earned 
their miserable inheritance, by indulging their sensuality 
without restraint. Oh, merciful God ! what a Tophet of 
pollution is the human soul ! and wherein do we differ 
from the devils, unless thy grace prevent us ] 

In about three months more (July 25, 1764) my brother 
came from Cambridge to visit me. Dr. C. having told him 
that he thought me greatly amended, he was rather dis- 
appointed at finding me almost as silent and reserved as 
ever ; for the first sight of him struck me with many 
painfril sensations, both of sorrow for my own remediless 
condition and envy of his happiness. 

As soon as we were left alone, he asked me how I found 
myself ; I answered, " As much better as despair can make 
me." We went together into the garden. Here, on ex- 
pressing a settled assurance of sudden judgment, he pro- 
tested to me that it was all a delusion ; and protested 
so strongly, that I could not help giving some attention 
to him. I burst into tears, and cried out, " If it be a 
delusion, then am I the happiest of beings^"' Something 
like a ray of hope was shot into my heart ; but still I was 
afraid to indulge it. "We dined together, and I spent the 
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afternoon in a more cheerful manner. Something seemed 
to whisper to me every moment^ " Still i^ere is mercy.** 

Even after he left me, this change of smtiment ga- 
thered ground continually ; yet my mind was in such a 
fluctuating state, that I can only call it a vage presage of 
better things at hand, without being able to assign a reason 
for it. The servant observed a sudden alteration in me for 
the better : and the man, whom I have ever since retained 
in my service, expressed great joy on the occasion. 

I wait to bed and slept welL In the morning, I 
dreamed that the sweetest boy I ever saw came dancing up 
to my bedside ; he seemed just out of leading-strings, yet 
I took particular notice of the firmness and steadiness of 
his tread. The sight affected me wHh pleasure, and served 
at least to harmonise my spirits ; so that I awoke for the 
first time with a sensation of delight on my mind. Stilly 
however, I knew not where to look for the establishment of 
the comfort I felt; my joy was as much a mystery to 
myself as to those about me. The blessed God was pre- 
paring for me the clearer light of his countenance, by this 
first dawning of that Ught upon me. 

Within a few days of my first arrival at St Alban's, I 
had thrown aside the word of God, as a book in which I 
had no longer any interest or portion. The only instance 
in which I can recollect reading a single chapter, was about 
two months before my recovery. Having found a Bible on 
the bench in the garden, I opened upon the 11th of St John, 
where Lazarus is raised from the dead ; and saw so much 
benevolence, mercy, goodness, and sympathy, with mise- 
rable man, in our Saviour's conduct, that I almost shed 
tears even after the relation ; little thinking that it was 
an exact type of the mercy which Jesus was on the point 
of extending towards myself. I sighed, and said, ** Oh, 
that I had not rejected so good a Redeemer, that I had not 
forfeited all his favours !" Thus was my heart softened, 
though not yet enlightened. I closed the book, without 
intending to open it again. 

Having risen with somewhat of a more cheerful feeling, 
I repaired to my room, where breakfast waited for me. 
While I sat at table, I found the cloud of horror which 
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had so long hung over me was every moment passing 
away ; and every moment came fraught with hope. I was 
continually more and more persuaded that I was not utterly 
doomed t6 destruction. The way of salvation was still, 
however, hid from my eyes ; nor did I see it at all clearer 
than before my illness. I only thought that, if it would 
please God to spare me, I would lead a better hfe ; and 
that I would yet escape hell, if a religious observance of my 
duty would secure me from it. 

Thus may the terror of the Lord make a pharisee; btU 
only the sweet voice of mercy in the Oospd can make a 
Christian, 

But the happy period which was to shake off my fetters, 
and afford me a cleas opening of the free mercy of Qod 
in Christ Jesus, was now arrived. I flung myself into a 
chair near the window, and, seeing a Bible there, ventured 
once more to apply to it for comfort and instruction. The 
first verse I saw was the 25th of the 3d of Romans; 
"Whom €k)d hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
feith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God." 

Immediately I received strength to believe it, and the 
full beams of the Sun of Righteousness shone upon me. I 
saw the sufficiency of the atonement he had made, my 
pardon sealed in his blood, and all the fulness and com- 
pleteness of his justification. In a moment I believed, and 
received the Gospel. Whatever my friend Madan had said 
to me, long before, revived in all its clearness, with demon- 
stration of the Spirit and with power. Unless the almighly 
arm had been imder me, I think I should have died with 
gratitude and joy. My eyes filled with tears, and my voice 
choked with transport, I could only look up to heaven in 
silent fear, overwhelmed with love and wonder. But the 
work of the Holy Ghost is best described in his own words, 
it is "joy unspeakable, and full of glory." Thus was my 
heavenly Father in Christ Jesus pleased to give me the full 
assurance of faith, and out of a strong, stony, unbeheving 
heart, to raise up a child imto Abraham. How glad should 
I now have been to have spent every moment in prayer and 
thanksgiving ! 
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I lost no opportunity of repairing to a tlirone of grace ; 
but flew to it with an earnestness irresistible and never to 
be satisfied. Could I help it 7 Could I do otherwise than 
love and rejoice in my reconciled Father in Christ Jesus 1 
The Lord had enlarged my hearty and I ran in the way of 
his commandments. For many succeeding weeks, tears 
were ready to flow if I did but speak of the Gospel, or 
mention the name of Jesus. To rejoice day and night was 
all my employment. Too happy to sleep much, I thought 
it was but lost time that was spent in slumber. O that 
the ardour of my first love had continued ! But I have 
known many a lifeless and imhaUowed hour since ; long 
intervals of darkness, interrupted by short returns of peace 
and joy in beheving. 

My physician, ever watchful and apprehensive for my 
welfare, was now alarmed, lest the sudden transition from 
deispair to joy should terminate in a fatal frenzy. But " the 
Lord was my strength and my song, and was become my 
salvation." I said, " I shall not die, but live, and declare 
the works of the Lord ; he has chastened me sore, but not 
given me over unto death. give thanks unto the Lord, 
for his mercy endureth for ever." 

In a short time Dr. C. became satisfied, and acquiesced 
in the soundness of my cure ; and much sweet communion 
I had with him concerning the things of our salvation. 
He visited me every morning while I staid with him, which 
was near twelve months after my recovery, and the (Jospel 
was the dehghtful theme of our conversation. 

No trial has befallen me since, but what might be ex- 
pected in a state of warfare. Satan, indeed, has changed 
his battery. Before my conversion, sensusd gratification 
was the weapon with which he sought to destroy me. 
Being naturally of an easy, quiet disposition, I was seldom 
tempted to anger ; yet that passion it is which now gives 
me the most disturbance, .and occasions the sharpest con- 
flicts. But, Jesus being my strength, I fight against it ; 
and if I am not conqueror, yet I am not overcome. 

I now employed my brother to seek out an abode for 
me in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, being determined, 
by the Lord's leave, to see London, the scene of my former 
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abominations, no more. I had still one place of preferment 
left, which seemed to bind me under the necessity of 
returning thither again. But I resolved to break the bond, 
chiefly because my peace of conscience was in question. I 
held, for some years, the office of Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts, worth about 60^. per annum. Conscious of my igno- 
rance of the law, I could not take the accustomed oath, and 
resigned it ; thereby releasing myself from an occasion of 
great sin, and every obligation to return to London. By 
this means, I reduced myself to an income scarcely sufficient 
for my maintenance ; but I would rather have starved in 
reaUty than deliberately offend against my Saviour ; and 
his great mercy has since raised me up such friends, as 
have enabled me to enjoy all the comforts and conveniences 
of life. I am well assured that, while I live, '^ bread shall 
be given me, and water shall be sure," according to his 
gracious promise. 

After my brother had made many unsuccessful attempts 
to procure me a dwelling near him, I one day poured out 
my soul in prayer to God, beseeching him that, wherever 
he should be pleased, in his fiitherly mercy, to lead me, it 
might be in the society of those who feared his name, and 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ; a prayer of 
which I have good reason, to acknowledge his gracious 
acceptance. 

In the beginning of June, 1765, 1 received a letter from 
my brother, to say he had taken lodgings for me at Hunting- 
don, which he believed would suit me. Though it was 
sixteen miles from Cambridge, I was resolved to take them ; 
for I had been two months in perfect health, and my cir- 
cumstances required a less expensive way of Ufe. It was 
with great reluctance, however, that I thought of leaving 
the place of my second nativity ; I had so much leisure 
there to study the blessed word of God, and had enjoyed 
so much happiness : but God ordered everything for me 
like an indulgent Father, and had prepared a more com- 
fortable place of residence than I could have chosen for 
myself. 

On the 7th of June, 1765, having spent more than 
eighteen months at St. Alban's, partly in bondage, and 
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partly in the liberty wherewith Christ had made me fi^ee, I 
took my leave of the place at four in the morning, and set 
out for Cambridge. 

The servant, whom I lately mentioned as rejoicing in 
my recovery, attended me. He had maintained such an 
affectionate watdifdlness over me during my whole illn^ iffl^ 
and waited on me with so much patience and gentleness, 
that I could not bear to leave him behind, though it was 
^th some difficulty the Doctor was prevailed on to part 
with him. The strongest argument of all was the earnest 
desire he expressed to follow me. He seemed to have beoi 
providentially thrown in my way, having entered Dr. C's 
service just lime enough to attend me ; and I have strong 
ground to hope, that God will use me as an instrument to 
faring him to a knowledge of Jesus. It is impossible to say 
with how delightful a sense of his protection and fiitherly 
care of me it has pleased the Almighty to fEivour me, during 
the whole journey. 

I remembered the pollution which is in the world, and 
the sad share I had in it myself ; and my heart ached at 
the thought of entering it again. The blessed God had 
endued me with some concern for his glory, and I was 
fearful of hearing it traduced by oaths and blasphemies^ 
the conmion language of this highly favoured but ungrate- 
ful countiy. But, « fear not, I am with thee," was my 
comfort. I passed the whole journey in silent conunuidon 
with God ; and those hours are amongst the happiest I 
have known. 

I repwred to Huntingdon the Saturday after my arrival 
at Cambndge. My brother, who had attended me thither, 
had no sooner left me than, finding myself surrounded 
stlT^I^I^'cairch*:^^ ^ to 

like a traveller in the nu^f J^ b^kshdings of my heart) 
out a friend to corJoT^^t^ mhospiteble desert, with- 

forth, towards the clo^ Kl%^ ^•''l"''* ^^'^f 
frame of mind, and, CnZ t t'^^^'v.*^ melancholy 
the town, I fou^d ij W^tT^^^ about a mile from 
towards the Lord, tUtT^t ""^^ "^ P^^^^ ^^ 
nook in the comer of a fielTf i^^'"^^ ^ retired and secret 
* ^®^^ I kneeled down under a bank, 
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and poured forth my complaints before him. It pleased 
my Saviour to hear me, in that this oppression was taken 
off, and I was enabled to trust in him that careth for the 
stranger, to roll my burden upon him, and to rest assured 
that, wheresoever he might cast my lot, the God of all 
consolation would still be with me. But this was not all. 
He did for me more than either I had asked or thought. 

The next day I went to church, for the first time after 
my recovery. Throughout the whole service I had much 
to do to restrain my emotions, so folly did I see the beauty 
and the glory of the Lord. My heart was fiill of love to «J1 
the congregation, especially to them in whom I observed 
an air of sober attention. A grave and sober person sat in 
the pew with me ; him I have since seen and often con- 
versed with, and have foimd him a pious man, and a true 
servant of the blessed Eedeemer. While he was singing 
the psalm, I looked at him, and, observing him intent on 
his holy employment, I could not help saying in my heart, 
with much emotion, ** Bless you, for praising him whom 
my sovd loveth!" 

Such was the goodness of the Lord to me, that he gave 
me the " oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness ;*' and though my voice was 
silent, being stopt by the intenseness of what I felt, yet 
my soul sung within me, and even leapt for joy. And 
when the Gospel for the day was read, the sound of it was 
more than I could well support. Oh, what a word is the 
word of God, when the Spirit quickens us to receive it, and 
gives the hearing ear, and the understanding heart ! The 
harmony of heaven is in it, and discovers its Author. The 
parable of the prodigal son was the portion. I saw myself 
in that glass so clearly, and the loving-kindness of my 
slighted and forgotten Lord, that the whole scene was 
realized to me, and acted over in my heart. 

I went immediately after church to the place where I. 
had prayed the day before, and found the relief I had there 
received was but the earnest of a richer blessing. How 
shall I express what the Lord did for me, except by saying, 
that he made all his goodness to pass before me ! I seemed 
to speik to him fiace to face, as a man conversing with his 
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friend, except that my speech was only in tears of joy, and 
groanings which cannot be uttered. I could say, indeed, 
with Jacob, not " how dreadful,** but how lovely, " is this 
place ! This is none other than the house of God." 

Four months I continued in my lodging. Some few 
of the neighbours came to see me, but their visits were not 
very frequent ; and, in general, I had but little interoourse, 
except with my God in Christ Jesus. It was he who made 
my solitude sweet, and the wilderness to bloom and blossom 
as the rose ; and my meditation of him was so delightful 
that, if I had few other comforts, neither did I want any. 

One day, however, towards the expiratioii of this period, 
I found myself in a state of desertion. That commimion 
which I had so long be^i able to maintain wi^ the Lord 
was suddenly interrupted. I began to dislike my solitary 
situation, and to fear I should never be able to weather 
out the winter in so lonely a dwelling. Suddenly a thought 
struck me, which I shall not fear to call a suggestion of 
the good providence which had brought me to Huntingd<nL 
A few months before, I had formed an acquaintance with 
the Rev. Mr. Unwinds family. His son, though he had 
heard that I rather declined society than sought it^ and 
though Mrs. Unwin herself dissuaded him from visiting 
me on that account, was yet so strongly inclined to it, tha^ 
notwithstanding all objections and arguments to the oour 
trary, he one day engaged himself, as we were coming out 
of church after morning prayers, to drink tea with me 
that afternoon. To my inexpressible joy, I foimd him one 
whose notions of religion were spiritual and lively; one 
whom the Lord had been training up from his in&ncy for 
the service of the temple. "We opened our hearts to each 
other at the first interview ; and when we parted I imme- 
diately retired to my chamber, and prayed the Lord, who 
had been the author, to be the guardian of our friendship, 
and to grant to it fervency and perpetuity, even unto 
death : and I doubt not that my gracious Father heard this 
prayer also. 

The Sunday following I dined with. him. That after- 
noon, while the rest of the family was withdrawn, I had 
much discourse with Mrs. Unwin. I am not at liberty to 
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describe the pleasure I had in conversing with her, because 
she will be one of the first who will have the perusal of 
this narrative. Let it suffice to say, I found we had one 
faith, and had been baptized with the same baptism. 

When I returned home, I gave thanks to God, who had 
so graciously answered my prayers, by bringing me into 
the society of Christians. She has since been a means in 
the hand of God of supporting, quickening, and strength- 
ening me, in my walk with him. It was long before I 
thought of any other connexion with this family than as a 
friend and neighbour. On the day, however, above men- 
tioned, while I was revolving in my mind the nature of my 
situation, and beginning, for the first time, to find an irk- 
someness in such retirement, suddenly it occurred to me, 
that I might probably find a place in Mr. Unwin'a family 
as a boarder. A young gentleman, who had lived with 
him as a pupil, was the day before gone to Cambridge. 
It appeared to me, at least, possible, that I might be allowed 
to succeed him. From the moment this thought struck 
me, such a tumult of anxious sohcitude seized me, that for 
two or three days I could not divert my mind to any other 
subject. I blamed and condemned myself for want of 
submission to the Lord's will ; but still the language of my 
mutinous and disobedient heart was, " Give me the bless- 
ing, or else I die." 

About the third evening after I had determined upon 
this measure, I at length made shift to fasten my thoughts 
upon a theme which had no manner of connexion with it. 
While I was pui-suing my meditations, Mr. Unwin and 
fEunily quite out of sight, my attention was suddenly called 
home again by the words which had been continually play- 
ing in my mind, and were, at length, repeated with such 
importunity that I could not help regarding them:— 
« The Lord God of truth will do this." I was effectually 
convinced, that they were not of my own production, and 
accordingly I received from them some assurance of suc- 
cess ; but my unbelief and fearfulnesa robbed me of much 
of the comfort they were intended to convey ; though I 
have since had many a blessed experience of the same kind, 
for which I can never be sufficiently thankful I imme-* 
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diatel V began to negociaie the a£&ir, and in a few dajs it 
was entlKlv aaociuded. 

I took posKKion of mv new abode, Xot. 11, 1765. I 
bare f>und it a place of rest prepared for me bv God*3 own 
hand, wher^ he haa blessed me with a thousand merdes^ 
and instances of his fatherly protection ; and where he has 
given me abundant means of furtherance in the knowledge 
of our I/>rd Jesos, both by the studv of his own word and 
communion with his dear disciples. 3Iay nothing bat 
death interrupt our union ! 

Peace be with the reader, through &ith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen ! 
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